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POLITICAL FIGHT 
RALLIES JERSEY 
MUSIC LEAGUE TO 
MAYOR’S BANNER 


For First Time in History 
Musie is Definite Issue in 
Election Campaign— 
10,000 Persons Jam 
Armory to Hear Concert 
Arranged by Organized 
Musicians to Press Demand 
for Recognition of Music’s 
Value in Civic Life—James 
P. Dunn Leads Orchestra 
of Sixty in Notable Pro- 
gram—Metropolitan Opera 
Artists Sing—John C. 
Freund as Chief Speaker 
Champions Cause of Music 
—Urges Power of Song in 
Movement for Happier Liv- 
ing Conditions 


ERSEY CITY, N. J., May 7.— 
Music as an influence in the 
civic life of the community re- 
ceived here a great impetus in 
what was perhaps the largest and 
most significant event of its kind 
in the history of music in America. 
Fully 10,000 persons crowded 
into the Fourth Regiment Armory 
last Tuesday night, filling the 
seats, the balconies and the aisles, 
to hear the concert which the 
Musicians’ Political League had 
arranged as a testimony to the 
city administration which is seek- 
ing re-election on May 10, for its 
hearty support and co-operation 
in the cause of music. The league 
is the first body of musicians or- 
ganized to demand recognition and 
support from a political group, 
and the occasion was significant in 
that it gave politicians an oppor- 
tunity to reveal their attitude 
toward music as a cultural and 
educational influence. 
_ The program consisted of nine num- 
bers by an orchestra of sixty musicians, 
inder the leadership of James P. Dunn, 
local organist and composer, solos by 
Vera Curtis, soprano, and Mario Lau- 
renti, baritone, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera, a speech by Mayor Hague and a 
hort address by Mr. John C. Freund, 
editor of MustcAL AMERICA. It is safe 
to say that few symphony audiences 
ever listened with more rapt attention, 
ind it was patent that hundreds were 
earing real orchestral music for the 
‘irst time. The numbers included Wag- 
ner’s ‘“Meistersinger”’ Prelude, the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci,” a movement 
from. Hinton’s “Endymion” Suite, 
Vicaela’s Air from “Carmen,” a move- 
ment from Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” 
Symphony, the “Toreador’s Song” from 
“Carmen,” Intermezzo from Mr. Dunn’s 
opera, “The Galleon,” an aria from “But- 
terfly,” and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
tance.” 
These were warmly applauded. Miss 
Curtis and Mr. Laurenti were the recip- 
nts of ovations which forced them to 
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CAROLINA LAZZARI, 


Brilliant Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who, After a Successful 
Season in Concert and Opera, Sailed Last Week to Appear at the Colon Opera 
in Buenos Aires. (See Page 8.) 
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return to the platform and give encores. 
Mrs. Kate Whelan Brown recited a poem 
written by herself and dedicated to 
Mayor Frank Hague. 


Pledged to Support Music 


During its election campaign, the ad- 
ministration was under fire for its stand 


for music, the opposition seeking to use 
this support of various musical projects 
as a means to indict it in the eyes of the 
people. Backed by the Musicians’ Politj 
League, the administration promi 
support and co-operation in music 
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GATTI ADDS NINE 
NEW OPERAS AND 
TWELVE SINGERS; 
CARUSO EXPECTED 


On Eve of Departure for 
Europe, Metropolitan Gen- 
eral Manager Announces 
Next Season’s Plans—Cata- 
lani’s “Loreley” and Verdi’s 
“Traviata” Added to Works 
Previously Reported as 
Contemplated — “Die Wal- 
kure” Only Wagner Restor- 
ation Promised — Caruso’s 
Return Forecast—Virtually 
All Last Season’s Artists 
Re-engaged—Acquisition of 
Ruffo, Jeritza, Rosza and 
Others Confirmed 


INE novelties and revivals will 

be added to the répertoire of 
the Metropolitan Opera House next 
season and there will be twelve 
new singers on the roster of the 
company, according to the prelim- 
inary statement with respect to 
the next operatic year issued by 
General Manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza the first of the week. 
Caruso’s return is forecast, though 
not specifically for next season, in 
the statement of the general man- 
ager, who is scheduled to depart 
for Italy on the Taormina, sailing 
May 14, and who will visit Italy, 
France, Austria and Germany be- 
fore returning to New York about 
the end of September. 

Of the new operas, the only one not 
previously the subject of rumor and 
report is Catalani’s “Loreley,” given in 
New York three seasons ago by the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. The announce- 
ment confirms the report that Mozart’s 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” will be among the 
novelties, thus ending the skepticism with 
which the earlier rumor of it was re- 
ceived. “Traviata” will be added to 
“Ernani” in the Italian revivals, presum- 
ably for the benefit of Mme. Galli-Curci. 
The only Wagnerian restoration an- 
nounced is “Die Walkiire,” to be sung 


in German, as previously reported. 
ape engagement of Titta Ruffo is offi- 


confirmed, together with Marie 
, Manuel Salazar, Louis Rosza and 
sete oe names have been given in 





ngagements for the new season. Vir- 
ll members of this season’s com- 
ave been re-engaged, outstanding 
ons being Charles Hackett, tenor, 
asquale Amato, baritone. 


[Continued on page 4] fey \7. A. sheaves umns in connection with reported 
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Predicts Caruso’s Return 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s statement follows: 

“First of all I desire to thank the 
American public for its extraordinary 
support during the season just closed, 
and I also desire to thank all my co- 
workers, whose good will and discipline 
have permitted me to cvercome all the 
difficulties of the past s-ason. 

“T wish also to send an affectionate 
greeting to my dear friend, Enrico Ca- 
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“Open Door for American Artists” Pledged 


by Garden in Plea 


for Open Guarantors 








Tells Association of Com- 
merce that Native Singers 
“Will be Weleomed by An 
American” — Thirty-two 
Guarantors Already Signed 
for Support of Company— 
Muratore Pins Legion of 
Honor on Directrix — Hold 
Chicago Musical College 
Tests — Muratore Gives 
Thrilling Recital 


HICAGO, May 4.—Mary Garden, 
$ general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, addressed the larg- 
est and most enthusiastic meeting 
ever held by the Association of Com- 
merce, at luncheon to-day. In a plea 
for the Chicago public to become 
guarantors of the opera company, she 
told the city how to keep its place as 
one of the five great cities of the 


world. ° 

“You don’t have to spend money on 
billboards,” she said. “All in the world 
you have to do is to establish as a perma- 
nent civic institution Chicago’s grand 
opera. 

“It’s going to be an American opera 
company, too,” she continued. “Young 
American singers used to knock at the 
doors of the American opera companies, 
only to have them opened by foreigners, 
who would say: ‘Not at home.’ Now 
they will be welcomed by an American, 
and that is as it should be.” 

A feature of the luncheon was the 
presentation to Miss Garden by Lucien 
Muratore of the emblem of the Legion 
of Honor in platinum and diamonds, 
Muratore appearing as the spokesman 
of the entire opera company. Miss 
Garden was informed of her appoint- 
ment to the Legion of Honor while the 
company was in San Francisco, and the 
singers at once circulated a subscription 
paper among themselves to buy the em- 
blem. 





es tC 





tion of Commerce Luncheon. 


Garden’s Left Is Lina Cavalieri 


Miss Garden told how there had been 
four great psychological moments in her 
life. The first, she said, was when the 
former director of the Opéra Comique 
died and the second one gave her a chance 
to appear in “Louise.” The second was 
when she met Oscar Hammerstein. The 
third was when she was offered the di- 
rectorship of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. 

“And the fourth,” she concluded, “is 
now. It’s your psychological moment, 
Chicago’s. Over in Europe your opera 
company is the first thing that is dis- 
cussed about Chicago. You can’t afford 
to let it go.” 

Harold McCormick, president of the 
company, told about its founding. George 
M. Spangler, business manager, told of 
the successful tour just finished, and an- 
nounced the list of guarantors already 
signed. M. Didot, acting French consul 
of Chicago, gave official announcement 


Photo by International 


Lucien Muratore Pins the “Legion d’Honneur” Upon Mary Garden at the Associa- 


The Emblem, of Diamonds and Platinum, Was 
Bought by Subscription by Members of the Chicago Opera Association. 


At Miss 


of the decoration bestowed upon Miss 
Garden for artistic achievement, and 
Muratore, kissing the general director on 
both cheeks, pinned it on her. 

The following, in alphabetical order, 
are the guarantors already signed for 
the support of the company: Robert 
Allerton, Charles G. Dawes, Tracy C. 
Drake, Capt. Marshall Field, Stanley 
Field, E. R. Graham, Marquette A. 
Healy, Charles L. Hutchinson, Samuel 
Insull, L. B. Kuppenheimer, Victor F. 
Lawson, Henry C. Lytton, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, John J. Mitchell, Charles F. 
W. Nichols, Joseph R. Noel, Samuel C. 
Osborn, Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 
Charles S. Peterson, C. I. Pierce, Harri- 
son B. Riley, Martin A. Ryerson, John 
G. Shedd, Andrew R. Sheriff, H. C. Sher- 
man, Frank D. Stout, B. E. Sunny, 
Charles H. Swift, Edward F. Swift, 
Harold F. Swift, Harold H. Swift, 
James J. West. EDWARD C. MOORE. 





NEW YORKERS WIN IN 





Enrique Ros, Carmila Ippo- 
lito, Mary Kent and Charles 
Carver Get First Places 

New York City artists carried off all 
honors in the Empire District contest 
conducted by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs at Aeolian Hall, May 


The winners of first places were 
Enrique Ros, pianist; Carmila Ippolito, 


5-6. 





Teacher Sends 


Hamlin’s 
Wolf Manuscript in Return 
for Food 


Hugo 


Another of Europe’s musical 

celebrities whose plight, because of 
after-war conditions, has aroused | 
the sympathies of his American 
confreres is Heinrich Potpesch- 
nigg, former teacher of George 
Hamlin, Julia Culp and many other 
noted artists, and life-long friend 
of Hugo Wolf, the composer. In 
expressing his gratitude for food 
which had been sent him by Mr. 
Hamlin, the aged musician wrote 
that he could only send him his 
most treasured possession, the 
original manuscript of the overture 
to Wolf’s “Corregidor,” which the 
composer had sent him on Christ- 
mas, 1895. The manuscript con- 
sists of four neatly written pages, 
autographed to his friend and co- 
artist. Mr. Hamlin has had them 
set in frames. 
_ Mr. Potpeschnigg is now living 
in Austria, near Vienna. Other 
musicians who have received aid 
from their American colleagues 
from time to time are Marianna 
Brandt, Max Bruch, Minnie Hauck. 
Siegmund von Hausegger and 
Gericke. 








FEDERATION CONTEST 


violinist; Mary Kent, contralto, 
Charles Carver, basso-cantanta. 
On the first three days of the con- 
test the sessions were devoted to the 
choice of New York State artists, under 


and 


the chairmanship of Mrs. William 
Cowen. Tuesday morning the piano 
competition was held with Yolanda 


Mér6, Alfred Mirovitch, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Guy Mayer and Mme. Bogutska- 
Stein as judges. The first place was 
awarded to Enrique Ros, an American 
of Cuban descent. Mr. Ros is a pupil 
of Stojowski, studying before at the 
Institute of Musical Art, and with Josef 
and Lambert. 

At the violin contest on the following 
day, the judges, Hugo Kortschak, Hans 
Letz, Scipione, Guidi, Arnold Valpe, and 
Albert Spalding, decided on Carmila 
Ippolito, an American girl of Italian 
parentage. Miss Ippolito studied first 
at the Boston Music School Settlement, 
later with Charles M. Loeffler, and is at 
present a pupil of Bernard Sinsheimer 
in New York. 

Winners of the vocal contest on the 
following day were Charles Carver, 
basso-cantante, and Mary Kent, contralto. 


Judges were Lucy Gates, Marcella 
Kraft, George Meader, Mrs. Rudolph 
Ganz and Maurice Halperson. Mr. Car- 


ver has acquired his entire musical edu- 
cation from Frank La Forge, while Miss 
Kent is a pupil of Mme. Schoen-René, 
and before that of Herbert Wither- 
spoon. She has also sung with the 
Scotti Opera Company. 

On Friday morning the New York 
winners and those from Connecticut and 
New Jersey competed for first places 
for the Empire District. With juries 
composed of Rudolph Ganz, Ernest 
Schelling, E. Robert Schmitz, Edwin 
Hughes, W. H. Humiston, Arnold Volpe, 


Hugo Kortschak, Hans Letz, Yvonne 
de Tréville,- George Meader, Leonard 
-Liebling, Edward Lankow and Miss 


Landseer-Mackenzie, the four winners of 
the New York State contest were again 
awarded first places for the Empire 
District. 


Garden Says She Has Not Asked Strauss 
to Conduct With Chicago Opera 


CHICAGO, May 7.—The rumor that 
Richard Strauss would conduct per- 
formances of his “Salome” and ‘Elek- 
tra” next season with the Chicago Opera 
Association was disposed of in characte- 
ristic fashion last week by Directrix 
Mary Garden. “He hasn’t been asked 
yet,” she said. “I know Mr. Strauss 
personally, continued Miss Garden, “and 
I am delighted to hear that he is com- 
ing to America, but I have had no deal- 
ings with him over’ appearances with 
the Chicago Opera Association.” 

M. A. M. 


Garden Plans to Give “Meistersinger” 
Next Season 


CHICAGO, May 7.—Immediately upon 
their return from the tour with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association Mary Garden 
and Giorgio Polacco held a conference 
over the plans for next season. Among 
the operas. projected is Wagner’s 
“Meistersingers of Nuremberg,” never 
before given by the Chicagoans. Baklan- 
off will, it is expected, sing the part of 
Hans Sachs. E. C. M. 


Colonel Higginson, of Boston Symphony 
Fame, Left $2,599,564 


Boston, May 4.—An inventory of the 
estate of the late Col. Henry L. Higgin- 
son, founder and up to a few years ago 
financial supporter of the Boston Sym- 
phony, filed with the probate court to-day 
shows the estate to be worth $2,599,564. 
Musical instruments and scores in use 
by the Boston Symphony are valued at 
$32,755. Colonel Higginson died suddenly 
on Nov. 14, 1919. The will was executed 
on Oct. 19, 1918, and a codicil added on 
Dec. 26 of the same year. 











Baklanoff Takes Out Citizenship Papers 


CHICAGO, May 4.—Georges Baklanoff, 
Russian baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Association, filed his first application 
papers for United States citizenship in 
this city yesterday. He leaves for Eu- 
rope shortly, where he has numerous en- 
gagements in opera and concert this 


ee 


summer. A number of important rd), 
are planned for him during the com); 
season. Although no definite stateme, 
has been issued, it would seem that ¢! 
deportation case against him has be, 
satisfactorily adjusted so that he » 
be allowed to return without difficu]: 
Alexander Smallens, one of the cond 
tors of the Chicago Opera, also re- 
gaged for next season, will accompa 
him on his European trip. 


NO STRIKE, NO A. F, L. 
FOR SONG WRITERS 


Victor Herbert Opposed ¢ 
Joining Labor Ranks 
—To Arbitrate 


At a meeting of the Lyric Write: 
and Composers’ Protective League, he 
on the evening of May 2, and presid& 
over by Victor Herbert, the question 
the rejection of the publishers’ arbitr 
tion proposal, and a strike, were definit: 
ly decided against. It was pointed o 
that the publishers had made numero 
concessions and therefore the majorit 
of those present deemed it wiser to su! 
mit all further questions to arbitratio 
Points discussed were the fixing of 
minimum royalty of three cents a co) 
on all songs, fifty per sent royalty on ; 
phonograph and player-piano records a: 
the recognition of the Song Writ 
Association. 

There had been talk of affiliation wi 
the American Federation of Labor { 
the sake of obtaining certain conc 
sions, but Mr. Herbert strongly oppos 
the move. He said that although he hin 
self had to carry a card of membersh 
in the Musicians’ Union, he did not |}. 
lieve in unionism for artists, 

An interesting point brought out 
the discussion was that the buye: 
strike had extended into the music wo. 
and that the sale of songs had materi: 
ly decreased during the past year. Pr: 
tically all the prominent composers ; 
lyric writers of musical comedy produ 
tions and popular songs were among | 
150 members of the association atte: 
ing the meeting. 


U. S. Decrees That War Tax Cannot |: 
Paid by Theater Management 











The managers of the Southern Ligh! 
Opera Company, who have taken a fou 
months’ lease on the Manhattan Opers 
House for the production of a musica 
version of “The Three Musketeers,” wil! 
not be permitted to abolish the war ta 
on theater tickets. This was broug! 
home to the management when A. Jose} 
Porgs, division chief of the United Stat: 
Internal Revenue Bureau, caused a wit! 
drawal of the advertisement that t! 
top rate would be two dollars, witho: 
war tax, even though it intended 
foot the tax bills itself. The law pi 
vides that the public must pay its ov 
war tax, no matter how kind hearted 
management may be, so instead of | 
creasing the price of the tickets by ad 
ing the war tax, each ticket is bei 
stamped ten per cent less than its ori: 
nal value, with the tax to be paid by t! 
purchaser; thereby satisfying the t: 
gatherer without depleting the coffe 
of the opera company. 


D’Indy to Tour Here Under Judson 


Management 


Concert Management Arthur Juds 
has announced the engagement of Vi 
cent d’Indy, the celebrated French co! 
poser, conductor and pianist, for a sev: 
weeks’ visit to this country. While 
is known primarily as a compos: 
d’Indy is also a conductor of authori 
and a gifted pianist. It was as a pial 
that he started his musical career. H 
first American appearances will be ma 
on Dec. 1 and 2, when he will appear 
guest conductor with the New Yo! 
Symphony. He will also appear as gu 
conductor of the Cincinnati, Boston a 
Philadelphia Orchestras, joining the la 
ter organization at its concert in Phi 
delphia and in Washington, Baltimo: 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. His ow 
compositions will be featured on the pr 
grams. He will also give a few pia’ 
recitals in the principal cities. 





Seigfried Wagner Will Be Detroit Sy: 
phony “Guest” During Stay 
Following the exclusive publication 
MUSICAL AMERICA of the news that Sei 


fried Wagner is to tour America ne*' 


season, as guest conductor, it w 


learned this week that among the 
chestras with which he will appear 
the Detroit Symphony. 
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IRVING BERLIN SUMS UP FOR SY 
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[Irving Berlin (Baline) is the 
hest-known writer of popular mu- 
: of the day. Born in 1888, in an 
hscure Siberian province, the son 
‘a cantor, he came to America at 
e age of four. His gift for ener- 
tic rhythm and a strongly de- 
‘ned natural sense of buoyant 
elody have combined to place him 
the front rank among specialists 
syncopation. Ina sense, he may 
said to have created the school. 
Hiis early success, “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band,” started the craze 
, Europe, no less than in America. 
Ir. Berlin is probably the most 
otent and original figure in his 
irticular sphere.] 


(<(-\AN syncopated strains embody 

_/ a serious emotion?” said the 
youthful dean of American popular 
composers. “Certainly! 
vearning of the Southerner for Dixie 
portrayed in the popular syncopated 
ballad is just as genuine as are the 
longings for 


sony 


italian tenor’s lyric 


Venice.” 
The anteroom of Irving Berlin’s mu- 
| establishment in no way resembles 
Tin-Pan Alleys of serial fiction. One 
teps directly from an elevator into a 
r room which resembles a hotel cor- 
ridor, done in green, with settees along 
the length of it, and lighted by elec- 
troliers in the form of lanterns. The 
regions beyond suggest the fitting-rooms 

ome modiste, for here new composi- 
tions are tried, and voices issue tan- 
talizingly therefrom to accompaniments 
of pianos. We did not find the popu- 
lar composer invoking the Muses per- 
spiringly amid a tense silence, a horde 
of secretaries at his elbow to jot down 
the slightest Orphiec lilt. Mr. Berlin 
moved among his artist-patrons like host 
at a reception—an amiable and fastidi- 
ous young man, without trace of tem- 
peramental ebullition. 


The. 
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“Certainly Syncopated Music Can Embody a Serious Emotion,” 
Declares America’s Prince of Ragtime—Importance of 
Properly Devised Text in Writing of the Popular Song— 
His Ideal of Comic Opera— May Write an American 


“Beggar’s Opera” 





Syneopation a Complex Medium— 


Says Future Master Must Have Thorough Technique 





By R. M. Knerr 


NCOPATION 
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Irving Berlin, Dean of American Composers of Syncopated Song 


“One need not snap one’s fingers nor 
sway when syncopated music is played,” 
he continued. “That is the thing which 
cheapens it. The syncopated music 
abounds in’ melody—that is why it is so 
popular. Many composers who contem- 
plate writing a serious piece of music, 
an opera, for imstance, think that it will 
be necessary to suppress all melody. And 
yet the most lasting operatic hits are 
those with the melody clearly defined. 


6érF\HE writing of the text for a syn- 

copated song is a most important 
part of the work. The requirements are 
quite different from those of the ordinary 
song, which is based upon a poem se- 
lected usually for its purely literary 
worth. The words and music of the syn- 
copated song are involved somewhat as 
warp and woof are woven together. The 
lyrics of Gilbert—which, by the way, are 
considered classic—are done in a reg- 
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ular, and comparatively simple, form. 
The syncopated lyric is much more com- 
plex, since it must echo the music with 
complete euphony. The word on which 
the emphasis of the syncopation falls 
must have the proper quantitative 
length, must be an emphatic word in the 
sense of the verse, and must occur in a 
phrase that corresponds exactly with the 
musical phrase. These are the qualities 
emphasized in a good syncopated song, 
and not literary excellence in measure to 
appeal to the analytic student. The 
song aims at effectiveness: like the paint- 
ing of the new schools, it has as object 
the creation of a single impression. It 
is made for practical purposes, as plays 
are for acting. Rhymes are not ar- 
ranged according to parallel spelling, but 
entirely by sound, euphony being the ob- 
ject. 


byes being asked whether the melodic 
idea or the theme of the text first 
suggested the song, Mr. Berlin said: 
“The musical idea in more _ sustained 
writing, such as the finale to a musical 
play, occurs first. You know, I have 
done a complete comic opera, and expect 
to do further work of a sustained sort. 
The South is a particularly appropriate 
locale, since it has associations with the 
native Negro music and customs, the 
former being very closely related to the 
modern ballad. My ideal of comic opera 
is that of unconventional succession of 
speaking part and musical portion. 
There should be no obvious preparation 
for a ‘number,’ but whenever appropriate 
the character should continue the action 
of the play in a brief rhythmical song, 
after which they should not dance off 
the stage, but proceed with the action. 
The recent revival of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ was that of just 
such a ballad opera filled with perfectly 
naturally introduced songs. 

“I may attempt such an opera,” said 
the man who sets Broadway to dancing, 
and the farthest-removed parts of the 
country as well. “Certainly I am quite 
convinced that the syncopated music ex- 
presses the spirit of America, which is 
cosmopolitan and marked by energy and 
rhythm. The great composer of this mu- 
sic will possess a thorough knowledge of 
harmony and counterpoint.” 





UPROOTING 


GLASGOW, April 30. 
is doubtful if any recent pro- 
ouncement on a musical subject has 
attracted more attention than the 
speech delivered by Sir Hugh Allen, 
Principal of the Royal College of 
Musie, at the conference of the In- 
porated Society of Musicians, Lon- 
Sir Hugh did not mince matters. 
He is enthusiastic, and has something 
ay. Even if you do not agree with 
very syllable he uttered and want 
add a personal reservation to a 
of his statements, you will allow 
t he gave the musical world a se- 
e jolt; and a severe jolt is pre- 
ly what does the musical world a 
ver of good on occasion. 
ir Hugh’s subject was “Personality in 
ching,” but the part of his 
which most notice has been paid en- 
ved upon the ubiquity of inferior mu- 
He is reported to have said, “At 
present time we spent infinite time 
patience, and used every resource- 
method, to put children on the right 
1 to appreciate music, and then, for 
greater part of the time allowed 
m to run every kind of risk and to 
hands with any beastly kind of tune 
vitiate their taste, to destroy their 
ijgment, and wipe out any trace of de- 
cy in their musical remembrance. 
Freak music was becoming more 
more aggressive owing to commer- 
ism and the desire for notoriety, and 
isure was being too easily taken in 
ses and barbaric rhythms, although 
le listening, the public were usually 
marily engaged in eating or dancing.” 


address 
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“Let the Enthusiast Take Off His Coat and Bring the Highest 
Class of Music to the Very Doorstep of Those Who Hear 
It Not at All”—Snobbish Barriers Will Strike the Rock 
of the Human Element—Ubiquity of Cheap Music Its 
Chief Means of Contamination—Conversion to Beauty of 
Great Music Demands Bringing It Before Public Con- 
stantly—On Reforming “Freak Music” 


By D. C. Parker 








To the head of an educational institu- 
tion this must appear to be a pressing 
question. To all music-lovers it may 
not seem so urgent and far reaching till 
they reflect upon it. The trouble comes, 
however, when you consider what is to 
be done. The recognition that music not 
of the highest class exists and exerts a 
powerful influence is one thing; the dis- 
covery of a policy adequate to arrest or 
minimize this baneful influence another. 


‘TO begin with, you must realize that 

you cannot put a lid on things 
which you dislike. What is poison to 
you is meat to the other fellow; and he 
will tell you pretty plainly that he is 
as much entitled to the thrill he gets 
from the restaurant band or the street 
organ as you are to the thrill you get 
from Brahms’ Violin Concerto or “Par- 
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Editorial Note: By coincidence not a little peculiar, just after Irving 
Berlin was invited to state his views on popular music, an expression on the 
same subject was received from D. C. Parker, the noted British critic, who 








sifal.” Certain is it that we must be 
careful not to erect hard and fast bar- 
riers that simply proclaim a snobbish- 
ness. The human element cannot be 
ignored. Many a fugue from an erudite 
hand deserves the name of piffle, which, 
as experienced concert-goers know, often 
woos us in classical dress and lisps in 
the accents of education and refinement 
the most appalling balderdash. Aggres- 
sive or clumsy propaganda defeats its 
own ends. A man convinced against his 
will is a Bach-hater still, and would see 
Brahms and Debussy in the bottomless 
pit with mighty sense of satisfaction.” 


AKING Sir Hugh’s remarks on this 
topic, I construe them as, by impli- 
cation, a stirring appeal for good mu- 
sic. Sir Hugh is not a dreamer, dream- 
ing in an ivory tower. He would be up 
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is writing a series of articles on music in Europe for MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Wi 


Because of the contrast in opinions sincerely expressed on both sides, for = 


and against the “popular” song, the articles are here presented on the same 


page. 


Mr. Parker, who is one of the younger British critics, has made a 


definite place for himself as a contributor to the leading English musical == 


journals. 
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and doing. What he longs to see is 
good music enthroned. When we reflect 
that the most pressing artistic need of 
our time is concentration, and that the 
public will accept and pay for what it 
likes, not what you think it ought to 
like, the obstacles whith lie in the way 
of betterment seem it.superable. I am 
not sure that there exists any remedy 
save that of making the best music eas- 
ily accessible and cheap. Just as weeds 
have a way of growing in all kinds of 
curious corners, so does poor music raise 
its voice in many surprising places. It 
is the ubiquity of such music that has to 
be dealt with, and it can be dealt with 
only by a sound constructive policy. The 
large number of people who know only 
the music which is to be heard at the 
variety show, or which is whistled in the 
streets get the idioms of the day into 
their very marrows. This is indisput- 
able. A proof of it can be seen in the 
improvement in rhythmic perception on 
the part of the masses, for the syncopa- 
tions with which the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick-maker are now at 
home would, I believe, have proved em- 
barrassing not so many years ago. Music 
of substance and merit cannot be fully 
appreciated at a first tasting. One must 
live with it. Music is a goddess whose 
charms are not all disclosed at the ear- 
liest encounter. It follows, consequent- 
ly, that in order to make converts it is 
necessary to bring it continually before 
the great public. Spasmodic outbursts 
of activity, however well meant, will not 
meet the case. You are going to dis- 
place something that has its roots deep 
in the affection of the man who has never 
troubled very much about the artistic 
side of the matter. You must wean him 
from this affection by creating a greater. 
The first experience with a cigar, even 
if it be a good one, is often far from 
happy. The man who relishes a cigar 
is a cigar-smoker; the man who relishes 
good music is a music-lover, in other 
words, one to whom music brings a sens¢ 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Musicians Rally to Aid Mayor 


in Jersey City Political Fight 








[Continued from page 1] 





prises, and if returned to office to 
create a fund so that concerts might 
be given upon the municipal organ, to 
increase the periods for music study in 
the public cial and to provide more 
supervisors. This stand on the part of 
the administration has been taken be- 
cause of the action of the musicians’ or- 
ganization in identifying itself with the 
political group which promised most for 
music. 

The Mayor received one of the heart- 
iest ovations of the campaign as he 
walked down the long aisle to the plat- 
form. His address of welcome was 
brief, inasmuch as it was not intended 
to inject political speeches into the pro- 
gram; but having previously declared 
that it is as much the duty of a govern- 
ment to provide happiness for the peo- 
ple as it is to guarantee life and liberty, 
he told the audience that it had been 
invited to hear the music and asked them 
to enjoy it. 

Great Editor as Pioneer 


Great expectation had been aroused 
over the announcement that Mr. Freund 
was to be the chief speaker, for his name 
had been made familiar to all through 
the active part which MUSICAL AMERICA 
had taken in the campaign in support 
of music as a civic right. Comments 
made in MUSICAL AMERICA were repeat- 
edly used in the course of the campaign 
and the announcement of the concert in 
the local daily papers contained a quota- 
tion taken from its columns on the situa- 
tion existing in Jersey City. He was 
introduced by Mr. Dunn as “the pioneer 
editor who has done more for music in 
America than any other man.” There 
was a demonstration when he stepped 
forward to speak. Mr. Freund was dis- 
tinctly heard by the vast audience. 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


“First permit me to congratulate you, 
your Mayor and your commissioners,” 
began Mr. Freund, “on an event which 
in future years will be classed as memor- 
able in the history of the development 
of music and especially in the recogni- 
tion of its value in the civic life of this 
country. 

“This night is a long step toward 
democratizing music, toward taking it 


out of the hands of the few as a pro- . 





James P. Dunn, Composer-Organist, 
Who Founded the Musicians’ Political 
League of Jersey City 


tected art and giving it into the hands 
of the many, as you will remember, we 
took government out of the hands of the 
few and gave it into the hands of the 
many. 

“When I return to New York, I shall 
tell my Republican friends that the 
Democrats of Jersey City have put over 
a political stunt that is a ‘lulu.’ 

“You have led the way to a recognition 
of the réle that music can play in politics. 
I trust that you who are here to-night 
will uphold the hands of your commis- 
sioners and above all of that enterpris- 
ing kid, that enthusiast and indeed gen- 
ius, James P. Dunn, who has been the 
principal medium of bringing you all 
here to-night. 


Advance Agents of Progress 


“To many, the musician is looked upon 
as something between a criminal and a 
joke, a man negligent of his civic: as 
well as his personal duties. As a mat- 
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Frank Hague, Jersey City Mayor, Whose 
Stand for Music Brought Musicians 
Into Election Fight as Political Or- 
ganization 


ter of fact, the composers, the artists 
who interpret great masters, the music 
teachers, belong to the pioneers of civili- 
zation. They are the advance agents of 
human progress. They help take us 
out of the moil and toil of daily life. 
They give us the strength of character 
and peace of mind necessary to enable 
us to go through the daily stunt.” 

Mr. Freund then briefly took up the 
story of the development of music in the 
United States from the early days of 
the Pilgrims and Puritans up to now. 
Then he showed how wonderfully the 
situation has changed. He told how 
much this counrty was spending on mu- 
sic in all its forms, musical education 
and musical instruments, how even the 
vast amount had increased during the 
war. 

He showed that we Americans have 
the finest symphony orchestras, give the 
finest opera, that we have music teach- 
ers who are as good as they have in 
Europe, and as far as our musical in- 
struments are concerned, they to-day 
lead the world in quantity and quality. 


Movement for Better Life 


“All this,” said Mr. Freund, “ shows 
that we are not merely materialists, 
hunters for the dollar, but that we have 
been advancing along cultural lines. 

“What is the world cry to-day? 

“Tt is, ‘We want a better life!’ We 
all want to know whether it is to be 
nothing but work, work, work, with 
nothing at the end of day but a meal 
and bed to make us ready for the next 
day’s toil. That means that we demand 
intelligent recreation, in which music 
must ever play a leading part. 

“Of all the arts, music has the widest 


appeal. It has an uplifting, humanizing 
power.” 
Mr. Freund then spoke of the in- 


fluence of music in the home, of its power 
to Americanize our alien population, of 
its power to still the unrest of labor 
which was largely caused by the monot- 
ony of labor-saving machines. He said 
he was proud he had been one of the first 
to advocate the introduction of music into 
the factory life. 


Music and the Vote 


“We want more music and better mu- 
sic,” said he, “music free for the peo- 
ple in the parks in the summer and 
school auditoriums in the winter, and 
we shall not get it till musicians and all 
those interested in education, in the cul- 
tural forces, arise to perform their civic 
duties and vote. 

“Don’t forget that the man who is 
in sympathy with music, with better 
education, the man who adopts a broad- 
minded attitude to this whole question, 
will be a better man in office, whether in 
state or national legislature, for he will 
have a broad mind. 

“Do you musicians, do you all realize, 
that you hold the balance of. political 
power in almost every district, congres- 
sional or senatorial? 

as should be a satisfaction to us to 
know, irrespective of what political party 


we favor, that we have a President who 
is in sympathy with us, for President 
Harding has come out in letters wherein 
he has expressed his great regard for all 
those, especially the musicians, who work 
for the cultural influences. Let us, 
therefore, get together and look upon 
this question as vital and not incidental, 
and so we shall aid not only the cause of 
progress but the cause of humanity, and 
at least do something to bring out of the 
discord of nation’s harmony—peace.” 

Mr. Freund’s address was punctuated 
by warm applause, especially his refer- 
ence to the astuteness of the Democrats 
in using music as a political issue, as was 
his reference to the attitude of President 
Harding. 
Comments of the Press 

The Hudson Observer said: “Mr. 
Freund’s statement that the man who 
sympathizes with musical education will 
be a better man in office brought more 
applause than any number on the pro- 
gram throughout the evening.” 

The Jersey Journal, in a long article 
reviewing the event, said: “Besides the 
brief address by the Mayor, there was 
another made by John C. Freund, the 
venerable editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
who, ignoring the non-partisanship of 
commission government, nevertheless 
created one of the greatest outbursts of 





tence 
laughter and applause of the eyey;,, 
when he promised to inform his Re py) 
lican friends that the Democrats in |... 
sey City have put over a politica] 
that is a ‘lulu.’” 


Excellent Work by Mr. Dunn 


Unstinted praise should go to \, 
Dunn, not only as organizer of the wh,) 
affair but as conductor. He had }j:::. 
chance of rehearsing the orchestra. ..,, 
its performance was more than crejj;. 
able. He also, during the evening, ».:, 
as chairman in announcing the va 
singers and speakers, and served a 
companist. 

As the vast audience filed out in: 
street, it was the universal opinio: 
it was one of the greatest nights th» 
ever happened in Jersey City. 

When Mr. Freund was introduc. 
Mayor Hague by Mr. Dunn, the . 
said to him: “Let me _ personally 
mend your attitude with regard to 
music means in human life. This 
assemblage, its enthusiasm, should ;, 
you, Mayor Hague, and I trust it ma 
carried to other politicians, what yp 
means and its value even in poli: 
life.’ The Mayor shook Mr. Fr, 
warmly by the hand as he left amid 
cheers of the vast audience. 
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“WALKURE” ONLY 
WAGNER REVIVAL 
FOR NEXT SEASON 
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ruso, who without any doubt will again 
take his glorious post at the Metropolli- 
tan. 

“During next season the following 
new operas will be given: 

“‘lLe Roi D’Ys,’ in French, book br 
Edouard Beau and music by Edouard 
Lalo. 

“ ‘Nie Todte Stadt,’ in German libretto 
by Paul Schott, taken from ‘Bruges la 
Morte,’ by Rodenbach, music by Erich 
Wolfang Korngold. 

“ ‘Snegourotchka,’ in French, from a 
poem by Ostrowski, music by Nicholas 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

“‘Cosi Fan Tutte,’ in Italian, libretto 
by Lorenzo da Ponte, music by Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart. 

“‘Loreley,’ in Italian, book by Carlo 
d’Ormeville and A. Zanardini, music by 
Alfredo Catalani. (New for Metropoli- 
tan.) 

“Revivals of ‘La Navarraise,’ by Jules 
Massenet, in French, and of ‘Ernani’ 
and ‘Traviata,’ by Giuseppe Verdi, in 
Italian, will also be made, with entirely 
new mise-en-scene. 

“‘Die Walkiire,’ by Richard Wagner, 
will also be produced in German.” 


New Artists Engaged 


The general manager announced the 
engagement of Amelita Galli-Curci and 
Titta Ruffo, two artists who need no in- 
troduction; also the engagement of Mme. 
Marie Jeritza of the Vienna Opera, an 
artist who has won great successes in 
some of the most important European 
theaters. 

The two coloratura sopranos, Mme. 
Selma Kurz and Mme. Angeles Ottein 
of the Buenos Aires Opera, will sing 
some performances. 

The French répertoire will be con- 
ducted during the first half of the sea- 
son by Albert Wolff who has been re- 
cently appointed musical director of the 
Opéra Comique of Paris. For the second 
half of the season Louis Hasselmans, 
also a conductor of the Opéra Comique, 
has been engaged. 

Mr. Gatti also has engaged the fol- 
lowing American artists: Grace Anthony, 
soprano; Yvonne D’Arle, soprano; Viola 
Philo, soprano; Myrtle Schaaf, mezzo- 
soprano; George Meader, a lyric and 
buffo tenor, who made his career in the 
principal German theaters. 

Two European singers have also been 
added to the company: Manuel Salazar, 
the Spanish tenor, who is already well 
known to the American public, and Louis 
Rozsa, a baritone of the National Opera 
of Budapest. 

The artists who have been re-engaged 
are as follows: 

Sopranos: Frances Alda, Gladys Ax- 
man, Lucrezia Bori, Cora Chase, Ellen 
Dalossy, Florence Easton, Minnie 
Egener, Mary Ellis, Geraldine Farrar, 
Rita Fornia, Mabel Garrison, Alice 
Miriam. Nina Morgana, Claudia Muzio, 
Mary Mellish, Frances Peralta, May 
Peterson, Rosa  Ponselle, Margaret 
Romaine, Anne Roselle, Lenora Sparkes, 
Marie Sundelius, Marie Tiffany. 

Mezzo-sopranos and Contraltos: Cecil 


HAL CRAIN 
Arden, Louise Berat, Grace Brad/ey 
Julia Claussen, Raymonde Delaunois 
Jeanne Gordon, Kathleen Howard. 


Augusta Lenska, Marie Mattfeld, Mayr. 
garet Matzenauer, Flora Perini, | jl, 
Robeson, Marion Telva. 

Tenors: Paul Althouse, Pietro Audisio. 
Mari 


Angelo Bada, Enrico Caruso, 

Chamlee, Giulio Crimi, Rafaelo Diaz. 
Benjamino Gigli, Orville Harrold, Mor- 
gan Kingston, Giovanni Martinelli, Gior- 


dano Paltrinieri, Johannes Sembach. 

Baritones: Chief Caupolican, Thomas 
Chalmers, Louis D’Angelo, Giuseppe 
Danise, Giuseppe De Luca, Mario Lau- 
renti, Robert Leonhardt, Millo Pic 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, Carl Schlegel, A: 
tonio Scotti, Clarence Whitehill, Renat 
Zanelli. 

Bassos: Paolo Ananian, Robert Blass, 
Adama Didur, William Gustafson, Pom- 
pilio Malatesta, Jose Mardones, Giovan: 
Martino, Leon Rothier. 

Conductors: Artur Bodanzky, Robert 
Moranzoni, Gennaro Papi, Albert Wolff. 

Assistant Conductors: Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, Fausto Cleva, Riccardo Dellera, 


Carlo Edwards, Paul Eisler, Willfrid 
Pelletier, Alessandro Scuri. 
Chorus Master: Giulio Setti. 
Technical Director: Edward Sied|: 


Stage Director: Samuel Thewman 

Stage Manager: Armando Agnini. 

Premiere Danseuse and Ballet Mis- 
tress: Rosina Galli. 

Premier Danseur: Giuseppe Bonfis 

Solo Danseuses: Florence Rudolph and 
Lilian Ogden. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB HOLDS 
ANNUAL WHITE BREAKFAST 





1500 Members and Guest Attend Eight 
eenth Celebration—Present 
Musical Program 


For the eighteenth time, the Rubi 
stein Club of New York had its annua 
White Breakfast at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on May 7. Almost 1500 members an¢ 
guests dressed in white attended the 2! 
nual gathering for which the grand b 
room was decorated in a mass of flow: 
During the breakfast a speech of 
come was made by Mrs. William Ro: 
Chapman, president of the club and 
sextet of club members sang a Bri 
canticle arranged by Deems Taylor. 

Following the breakfast, a musical 
gram was presented. Sheffield Childs, 
companied by Harriet Ware, gave ‘th’ 
latter’s “Stars,” after which a statu: 
Lincoln by George Grey Barnard 
unveiled and Mr. Barnard gave a s! 
address. Ellen Beach Yaw, sopr 
then gave a group of songs by Au 
Lang and herself. Another group 
songs by Florence Golson was presente‘ 
by Florence Otis, soprano. Miss Gol 
who is a blind composer-soprano, wa 
have given the songs herself but ° 
prevented by a cold, and Miss Otis, wh 
was a guest at the luncheon, volunte: 
to do these at sight accompanied by * 
composer. Others on the program 
the day were Edwin Liebfreed, rea 
Gina Cook, Victoria Gilpin and Sher 
wood Clement, dancers; Annice Ta‘ 
and Gladys St. John Smith, sopranos 


Mme. Matzenauer was _ scheduled 
sail for Europe this week for a f 
month stay. Mme. Matzenauer’s mot 
is now in very poor health. 
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P Atlanta Entertains Gatti’s Folk in Time-Honored Style 





———— 





Metropolitan Company’s 
Southern Week Successful 
—Early Doubts Proved 
Groundless by Financial 
Results — After the Opera, 
the Barbecue — Kill Whole 
Family of the Fatted Calves 
to Make Old-Fashioned 
Holiday—Stars from 
Broadway Fane Enjoy Real 
Southern Hospitality 


eae eg GA., May 7.—In spite of 
f\ “hard times” talk, business condi- 
ns, high railroad and other matters 
that vex our modern life, the eleventh 
annual visit of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to Atlanta was a success— 
fnancially as well as artistically. 

Never in the history of Atlanta’s grand 
opera week has it been necessary to call 
on any of the guarantors to pay any part 
of the expenses, the proceeds always 
having been sufficient. It was sug- 
vested that this year the week should 
e called off, owing to business depres- 

yn, but Col. William Lawson Peel, al- 
ways one of the first to come forward 
it such a time, argued that it would be 
etter to go ahead, and count on the 
cuarantors to cover a possible financial 
1el elt. 

ihe guarantors were prepared to meet 
ie bill and the Music Festival organi- 

tion went right ahead with their plans. 
\lIthough the entire receipts have not 

en tabulated it is definitely known that 
will not be necessary to call on any of 

e guarantors. 

Plans for the 1922 season are already 
eing considered and it is promised that 
Galli-Curei and, if possible, Caruso will 
nake the Atlanta trip. 

During the week the Music Festival 
\ssociation sent a telegram to Caruso 
expressing regret that his illness had 

vented him from coming South this 
season. The tenor replied, thanking the 
association for the thoughtfulness ex- 
pressed in the message, and stating that 
f he sang in New York next season noth- 
ng would stop him from visiting At- 
nta. 

There are many reasons why the mem- 
ers of Gatti’s family like to come to 
\tlanta, and not the least of them is 
ne big, old-fashioned barbecue given in 
their honor every season on the grounds 
f the Piedmont Driving Club. This 

iy a number of stars made their first 

p South, and they evinced much inter- 
t in the barbecue—the great pits with 
eds of glowing coal, whole carcasses 
roasting on the slowly-turning spits, the 
huge pots of Brunswick stew, the gen- 
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Off-Stage 
Glimpses of 
Metropolitan 
Singers in 
Holiday Mood. 
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Metropolitan Opera Company Spends Week in Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Sun: 
Smile. 
It’s So. 


erous hospitality of the Southern folk. 
Atlanta had just begun talking about 
Giuseppe Bamboschek as a conductor, 
when he announced his engagement to 
Ellen Dalossy, whose singing had won 
her the recognition of opera audiences 


Giuseppe de Luca, Lucrezia Bori and Giulio Crimi. 2 
3—A Barbecue’s a Barbecue When You’re Just Engaged! 
4—Florence Easton and Kathleen Howard Demonstrate Their Fondness for Georgia 


earlier in the week. The young couple 
departed northward again with the warm 
wishes of many friends. 

Among the visitors to Atlanta during 
the opera season were Senor and 
Senora Penninno of Cuba. It was part- 


Photos ty Walter F. Winn 


1—Three of the Visitors Set Out to Test the Strength of the 
—“Hello, Atlanta!” 
Ellen Dalossy and Giuseppe Bamboschek Will Tell You 


Orville Harrold Says It with a 


ly through Senor Penninno that Caruso 
came South last year. During his visit 
to Cuba the great tenor was the guest 
of the Penninnos on their plantation, 
where many Atlantans have been enter. 
tained. L. K. S. 





Eastern Supervisors Demand Better-Equipped Teachers 








At Annual Conference Held 
in Boston, Music Heads of 
Public Schools Plead for 
broader  Musicianship 
\mong Teachers — More 
Culture Is Present Need, 
(hey Say—Would Prepare 
Courses for Entire Country 

- Harry E. Whittemore 
Klected New President — 
\ddresses and Demonstra- 
tions Fill Three-day Ses- 
sions 

R STON, May 7.~—Hundreds of super- 

isors and teachers of music in the 
¢ schools, comprising the Eastern 

Supervisors’ Conference, met here 
nesday for a_ three-day 
r the most auspicious circumstances. 
re was gratifying attendance, and a 


thy program was 
out hitch or hindrance. 


session 


consummated 
Headquar- 


ters for this, the fourth annual con- 
ference, were at the Hotel Brunswick, 
and the formal sessions were held in 
Huntington Hall, opposite the hotel. 
The opening hours of the first day were 
devoted to registration and group tours 
to nearby public schools where methods 
of instruction in music were observed. 
These tours were arranged under the 
personal direction of John A. O’Shea, 
director of music in the local public 
schools. 

The formal sessions convened early in 
the afternoon with more than 200 dele- 
gates in attendance. Frank V. Thomp- 
son, superintendent of Boston public 
schools, aside from formal remarks of 
welcome, spoke on the importance of 
music in the public school curriculum. 
Addressing personally ex - president 
Brown, he said: “What we need in a 
community is more Browns. It is well 
enough to teach music to children, but 
when you have a man who can go among 
men and not only make them sing but 


make them want to sing, then your 
musical education is safe.” 
John A, O’Shea, director of music in 


the Boston public schools, in his speech 
of welcome said: “In behalf of the music 
department of the Boston public schools, 
I am pleased and honored to extend to 
you a cordial welcome to our city. 

“In extending you this welcome I have 





performed the main. duty that was as- 
signed me by your president. I cannot, 
however, allow this opportunity to pass 
without impressing upon the younger 
supervisors of music the imperative 
necessity of constantly extending the 
scope of their own musical education. 


Higher Education for Supervisors 


“It is true that a thorough grasp of 
advanced harmony and counterpoint is 
not exactly indispensable for the teacher 
of music in the primary grades. Never- 
theless, it will not be denied that a 
broader musicianship in the teacher will 
inevitably be reflected in a keener appre- 
ciation of music by his pupils, even of 
the earlier grades. I think it is a mat- 
ter of common observation that even the 
immature mind of the child sooner or 
later seems to sense the difference be- 
tween the inadequately equipped music 
teacher and the one of broadly developed 
power and training. 

“There is the more necessity for this 
if music is to take its true place in our 
public school curriculum. Unfortunately 
music in our American schools has long 
béen held in bondage by a vicious and 
illogical theory, which valued any sub- 
ject in proportion to its productiveness 
in terms of the almighty dollar. 

“Now the only way to overcome this 
blind prejudice and to raise music to 


that high place which it is undeniably 
entitled to occupy, is to aim at a cultural 
training and development of our public 
school music supervisors which will com- 
mand for them a respect fully the equal 
of that which is ungrudgingly and prop- 
erly accorded to our great educators in 
the other arts and sciences. 

“Nothing is more certainly calculated 
to keep music from its high estate than 
a superficial and fragmentary education 
of the public school music supervisor. 

“I am confident that our music super- 
visors have the capacity and talent to 
rise to constantly ascending levels of 
excellence, and what is more, intimately 
acquainted as Iam with so many of them, 
I am equally confident that they will 
never be satisfied with less than the 
highest measure of achievement within 
their powers.” 

George H. Gartlan of New York City, 
president of the conference, spoke upon 
the subject, “What the Conference 
Represents in Education.” Mr. Gartlan 
said in part: 

“There is no more beautiful concep- 
tion of music than that which deals with 
the training of the child mind. If we 
enter this service with undeveloped 
notions as to the foundation of teach- 
ing, we shall emerge nowhere. Great 


[Continued on page 34] 
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STOKOWSKI REVIVES 


Long Work Closes Philadel- 
phia Series—Unique Pro- 
gram by Store Chorus 


PHILADELPHIA, May 9.—Demonstration 
of the technical resources of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowski was triumphantly furnished 
in the performances of Mahler’s Second 
Symphony on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening in the Academy of 
Music. The concerts, which closed the 
subscription series, aroused widespread 
interest. Three conductors were present 
in the audience on Friday, Arthur 
Bodanzky, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Rudolph Ganz of the St. Louis Sym- 





phony. Other musical notables in the 
audience were Yolanda Méré, Ernest 
Schelling, Alexander Lambert, Rubin 


Goldmark and Margaret Matzenauer. 

The performance of the Mahler work 
was a splendid achievement. ‘The solemn 
introduction and the finale with massed 
chorus were presented in a way that 
fully disclosed their moments of nobility. 
The second and third movements were 
played in a manner that revealed their 
grace and charm and the feeling for 
melody which the composer displayed. 
The long and difficult work in all its six 
movements not only revealed the orches- 
tra in the flower of its development, but 
enlisted the services of a chorus of ad- 
mirable tonal equipment, trained by 
Stephen Townsend. May Peterson, so- 
prano, and Merle Alcock, contralto, were 
the soloists. Their contributions were 
effective rather than brilliant. 

a Be 


Musical Pageant Given 


PHILADELPHIA, May 8.—The annual 
spring concert of the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus has become an event 
eagerly looked forward to, not merely 
by the employees of the great depart- 
ment store from which it draws its mem- 
bership, but also by music-lovers in gen- 
eral. Organized a number of years ago, 
with Herbert J. Tily, Mus. Doc., general 
manager of the store, as director, the 
Chorus has become a Philadelphia in- 
stitution of sterling quality. 

Originality marked this year’s concert, 
which transformed the Academy of Mu- 
sic stage into a ballroom of the time of 


No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 
music is always available at 
the theatres under direction of 


Hugo Riesenfeld 
Photo Plays week of May 15th, 
1921, will be: 


° ° Broadway 
Rivoli at 40th St. 
Ethel Clayton in 
“Sham” 
A Paramount Picture 


Rialto Times 
Square 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“The Idol of the North” 
A Paramount Picture 


Criterion yer y § 


William De Mille’s Production, 
“The Lost Romance” 
By Edward Knoblock 


Broadway at 5lst St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 

World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week May 15 


“Boys Will Be Boys” and Harold Lloyd’s 
First 2-Reel Comedy 
Capito! Grand Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
Soloists and Ensemble. 
Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 


Accompanist, lady, desires position in summer school 
or any other capacity. Very experienced in vocal, 
instrumental and ensemble playing. Address ‘‘K.A.”’ 
c/o MUSICAL AMERICA. 





WANTED—Apartment Studio for summer months 


Preferably in Carnegie Hall or Metropolitan Opera 
House Give details in first letter. Address, J 
Oscar Miller, c/o Greenville Womans College, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 











Frieda Hempel 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 
For available dates address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 











MAHLER SYMPHONY 


Marie Antoinette. Entitled “La Soirée 
de la Reine” and described as “A Musi- 
cian’s Dream,” it was rich in period set- 
tings, brocaded ladies, powdered gallants. 
The idea was the result of collaboration 
of Dr. Tily; Dr. Harvey Maitland Watts, 
the art critic; R. H. Durbin, advertising 
manager of the store, and Charles Snyder 
Morgan, stage-director of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s dramatic activities. A 
prologue laid the way for the “dream” in 
which the reincarnation of Gluck pre- 
sented a program. Appropriate music 
was sung by the chorus and distinguished 
soloists who included Mae Hotz, soprano; 
Charles Stahl, tenor, and Henry Hotz, 
bass. A large contingent from the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra played the accom- 


paniments under Dr. Tily’s efficient con- 
ductorship. The second part of the pro- 
gram was a very interesting tabloid ver- 
sion of “Faust,” spiritedly given. Solo 
and choral numbers were varied with 
beautiful tableaux picturing scenes of 
the opera. 

One of the most delightful spring re- 
citals was that of Mildred Faas, before 
a considerable audience in Witherspoon 
Hall. Miss Faas was in excellent voice 
and she had evidently prepared her »ro- 
gram thoughtfully. The result was that 
she gave pleasure to the ear by her fine 
singing and to the intellect through her 
intelligent communication of the com- 
poser’s meanings. Her Bach, in which 
she is a specialist, was particularly good. 
She also proved a deft mistress of Ger- 
man lieder Old English songs. 

W. R. Mz. 





Visiting Stars Aid Spartanburg 
in Twenty-Fifth Annual Festival 








PARTANBURG, S. C., May 8.—The 
twenty-fifth annual festival of the 
Spartanburg Music Festival Association 
closed Friday night, May 6, with a con- 
cert by Geraldine Farrar and Giuseppe 
deLuca of the Metropolitan Opera. Both 
artists were in a generous mood and re- 
sponded time and again to the waves of 
applause from their admirers. 

Miss Farrar was heard in two song 
groups, both of which delighted her audi- 
ence to the point of demanding many 
extras. Mr. deLucd sang “Vision Fugi- 
tive” from “Hérodiade,” and the “Dio 
Possente” from Gounod’s “Faust.” He 
seemed at his best, however, in the racing 
phrases of “Largo al Factotum” from 
“The Barber of Seville,” to which the re- 


sponse of the audience was instantaneous. 
The duets by Miss Farrar and Mr. de- 
Luca, in the latter half of the program, 
were the best numbers of the evening. 
These were Mozart’s “La ci Darem” 
from “Don Giovanni” and an excerpt 
from “Zaza.” 

Although Farrar and deLuca took the 
lion’s share of applause at the closing 
concert, the Russian Symphony, under 
the baton of Modest Altschuler, also 
pleased festival patrons. Claude Gott- 
helf, Miss Farrar’s accompanist, did 
work which was worthy of the highest 
commendation. 





“Lakmé” in Concert Form 


The singing of Delibes’ “Lakmé” in 
concert form on Opera Night, May 5, 
was a distinct triumph for the soloists 
and the Converse College Choral Society. 
Evelyn Scotney assumed the title réle, 
the parts of Mallika and Ellen were taken 
by Greta Masson, Gertrude Courtney of 
Converse College music department sang 
the part of Rose, and Joy Sweet that of 
Mrs. Benson. Paul Althouse was Gerald 
and Hadji, and Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
Nilakantha and Frederic. The orches- 
tration for a portion of the opera was 
lacking and this was written by N. Irving 
Hyatt, of the Converse College music 
department, who was at the organ. 


Fine Singing by Children’s Chorus 


The singing of the Children’s Chorus 
on Thursday afternoon, May 5, was an- 
other feature of the Festival. Five hun- 
dred young folks from the city schools 
sang Gaul’s “Spring Rapture.” They 
had been trained in groups by their 
teachers, according to grades, under the 
supervision of Mrs. B. L. Blackwell. So 
enthusiastic was Mr. Altschuler that he 
made a speech, paying tribute to Mrs. 
Blackwell, and called upon her to stand 
up in the audience. When she arose she 
received an ovation. Joy Sweet, the solo- 
ist of the afternoon, sang an aria from 
“The Huguenots” and a group of songs. 
She received a cordial greeting at each 
appearance. 

The opening concert attracted a bril- 
liant audience. A miscellaneous program 
ending with Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
was sung with good effect. The soloists 
were Florence Easton, Sophie Braslau, 
Morgan Kingston and Arthur Middleton. 
Mme. Easton won considerable applause 
in her group of songs, which included 
“Oh Hall of Song” from “Tannhiuser,” 
and in the duet “O Blessed Hour of Meet- 
ing,” sung with Mr. Kingsten. Arthur 
Middleton was in good voice and was 
much applauded. Sophie Braslau’s sing- 
ing, especially in the “Stabat Mater,” 
was excellent. The Converse College 
Choral Society was admirable in the 


chorus parts. 





a | 


Russian Symphony Plays 


During the cntire festival Mr. Alt- 
schuler’s orchestra worked hard, but it 
was in the symphony concert Friday 
afternoon, May 6, that the organization 
had opportunity to show what it could 
do. The program opened with the Pre- 
lude to “Tristan and Isolde.” The second 
number was Kalinnikoff’s Symphony in 
G Minor, of which a performance that 
aroused a great demonstration was given. 
The soloists were Greta Masson and 
Arturo Bonucci, the ’cellist, whose play- 
ing captivated the audience. Miss Mas- 
son, formerly a student at Converse Col- 
lege, sang a group of songs in French, 
and Hageman’s “At the Well” in Eng- 
lish. This number so pleased her hearers 
that she was obliged to repeat it. 

All in all, the twenty-fifth festival was 
a success from every point of view, and 
the lion’s share of the credit is due to 
Dr. Edmond Morris. D. G. S. 





CHEERING CROWD GREETS 
KREISLER IN LONDON 





Audience Expresses Cordiality in Tu- 
multuous Applause and Ovation 
Overwhelms Violinist 


Fritz Kreisler made his reappearance 
in recital in London on May 4, after an 
absence of some years, being the first 
artist of undisguisedly alien enemy 
origin heard there since the war. The 
Austrian violinist, according to a copy- 
righted dispatch in the New York Times, 
received one of the most overwhelming 
ovations ever accorded an artist in the 
British capital. During the entire pro- 
gram, the applause was tumultuous and 
at its close men and women cheered and 
waved hats and handkerchiefs. Many be- 
came hysterical. 

Mr. Kreisler was brought back repeat- 
edly to the stage and the audience re- 
fused to leave. At the end of a quarter 
of an hour, the violinist, carrying a sin- 
gle rose from one of the innumerable 
bouquets showered upon him stepped to 
the front of the stage and in a low 
voice said: “I thank you very much. I 
am too overcome to say more.” 





Protests “Star-Spangled Banner” as 


National Anthem 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11.—Repre- 
sentative Kissel of New York, has pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives 


a petition from Jesse Stiefel of New 
York, N. Y., strongly opposing the enact- 
ment of legislation making the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” the American national 
anthem. A bill was introduced last 
week by Representative Linthicum, 
Maryland, having for its object making 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” the national 
anthem. Mr. Stiefel’s petition was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on 
Library. A. T. M. 





NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Katherine Price, 
Elizabeth Wakeman, Edna Louise White, 
Elizabeth Craig, Anna Stille, Marcella 
Peret, Frances Corney, Mary Conner, 
Isabel Carré and Elizabeth Sellers were 
heard in a series of recitals given by the 
Newcombe School of Music. Irma Sey- 
del, violinist; Artemisia Elizondo, pian- 
ist, and Edgar Fowlstone, baritone, ap- 
peared on a program presented under 
the auspices of the American Legion. 





FEDERATED CLUBS 
TO ADMIT MALES 


Rhode Island Organizatio) ; 
Send Delegates to Provi- 
dence Meeting 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 7.—The Si 
Federation of Rhode Island Mus 
Clubs held its first meeting in Fro 
Hall on April 29. Virginia Ande) 
state president, occupying the chai. 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, of Ak 
Ohio, national president; Mrs. Emm 
Hinkle of New York, first vice-presi 
of the National Federation, and } 
John Gove, president of Plymouth 
trict, were the principal speakers. 
former made an urgent appeal for 
compulsory study of music in e 
school and for sufficient appropriat 
to hire teachers experienced in the 
instruction methods. Mrs. Seibe: 
also stated that the Federation ba: 
the Smith-Towner bill as it was thoue} 
that under a National Secretary of 
cation there might be a Secretary 
Department of Music which would 
ther the Federation’s aims. A nati 
conservatory and the benefits 
would follow the creation of suc! 
institution were discussed by |: 
speaker. She also declared that the |! 
eration no longer desired to be k: 
only as a woman’s organization and | 
male members would be vigoro 
sought. 

Roswell H. Fairman, orchestral 
ductor, in an address at the morning 
sion made a plea for a permanent : 
phony in Providence. 

Rene Viau, pianist, who recently 
the New England district contest 
American-trained musicians, contribu 
to the musical program. Chorus si 
ing was led by Mrs. Bessie Birch W: 
Other soloists were: Mrs. Marga 
Shaftoe, Mrs. Ralph Koelb and R 
Koelb and Rose Power, vocalists; \ 
Vera Decker Bond, violinist; FE 
Thornton and Ruth Tripp, pianists, « 
Harriet Kinder, ’cellist. Addresses \ 
delivered by Dr. Jules Jordan, Ca) 
Smith, Annette M. Ham, Mabel Paln 
and Walter H. Butterfield. 

Both the Chopin and Chaminade clu 
the largest in point of membership 
the State Federation, recently held the: 
President’s Day musicales, their fi 
musical events of the season. Each d) 
a full membership attendance and ma: 
guests. At the Chopin Club musica! 
which preceded the State Federat 
meeting by one day, there were address: 
by Mrs. Seiberling and Mrs. Hinck!: 
the National Federation and by Pr 
dent Faunce of Brown University. 

A. P 








Texas Music Associations Hold Joint Se-- 


sions in Dallas 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 
DALLAS, TEX., May 8.—Music Fest 
Week closed here Saturday after on: 
the most successful joint sessions of 
State associations. The State Mu 
Teachers’ Association, which held its « 
ference during the week, re-ele 
Mamie Folsom Wynne of Dallas, pr: 
dent; Clark Leaning of Waxaha: 
vice-president, and John Burt Grahan 
Waxahachie, secretary-treasurer. 

State Music Merchants’ Association ( 
ing its session, chose C. C. Miller of I 
Worth, president; John W. Howerth 

Dallas, first vice-president; E. H. 
corn of Waco, second vice-president ; 
P. Beasley, Jr., Texarkana, third \ 
president, and A. L. Plunkett, | 
Worth, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. Ja 
Hambrick of Tyler was elected presid 
of the State Federation of Music C! 
Other officers chosen were Mrs. R. 
Skiles, Dallas, first vice-president; 
F. L. Carson of San Antonio, second \ 
president; Norma Chatham of Ma 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Will H: 
don of Tyler, corresponding secret: 
Full details of the convention wil! 
printed in next week’s MUSICAL ow. 
C. E. B 


| 
i 





Heifetz Triumphs in Sydney 
A cablegram was received on Mon 
of this week by the Wolfsohn Mus! 
Bureau, managers of Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, saying that Mr. Heifetz had 
peared with great success in Sydn 

New South Wales, on Thursday 

Saturday evenings, May 5 and 7. 
will give ten concerts in Sydney wit 
a period of three weeks, beginning WV 
last Thursday, after which he goes 
Melbourne, where he will give twé 
concerts within a period of four we: 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Leonora Raines, one of the brightest 
writers for the press that we have and 
who, you may recall, wrote such interest- 
ing letters from Paris during the war 
to the Evening Sun and also to your 
paper, had it out with me the other day 
with regard to the increasing influence of 
Calvinism not only concerning our blue 
laws or concerning our personal liberties 
and habits, but with regard to drastic 
censorship of the movies, the drama, mu- 
sic and opera. 

She was strongly of the opinion that 
such matters were greatly over-rated, 
had no substantial basis. During the 
course of our argument, I told her that I 
had absolute evidence to the effect that 
the organization which had _ brought 
about the present dry law and the Vol- 
stead ordinance, had a most wonderful 
card system, by which it had a record of 
almost every person of any prominence, 
whether in political, business, profes- 
sional or social life; that it used this 
information often unscrupulously; that 
furthermore, it had unlimited means at 
ts command, and that among the re- 
sults of its activities was its open boast 
hat it could pass any legislation it de- 
ired, 

One result of its activities, I said, was 
seen in the outbreak of anti-Semitism not 
merely by the millionaire Henry Ford of 
Detroit, but in other ways and places. I 
also took up with Miss Raines the sad re- 
sults that had come to so many of our 
young people who had gone to Europe for 
4a musical education and for what is 
called “atmosphere.” 

Miss Raines was disposed to treat the 
matter as of no particular importance. If 
‘here was trouble it had been exagger- 
ted. The women who met disaster 
ild have fallen anyway she thought. 
‘he very next day after our discus- 
n, I saw an article of over two col- 
ins by Frederick Cunliffe-Owen in the 
w York Globe, in which he said: 
“Among the greatest curses of our 
‘twentieth century existence is the card 
ndex system. Originally devised as an 
aid to the catalogues of public libraries 
and for use of literary men, its phenom- 
enal extension in all sorts of strange 
ind startling directions has developed it 
nto an instrument of well-nigh intoler- 

e tyranny, for no man can any longer 

nsider himself a free agent when he has 
reason to believe that the most search- 
ing and intimate record, not only of his 
own life, but also of those most near and 
‘ear to him, is set down in black and 
White on one or more cards bearing his 
name, and accessible to those who for 

e reason or another are interested In 

nging pressure to bear on his activi- 


-y 
y Ee 


he writer then says: “The fact of the 
tter is that national prohibition was 
ught about by the card index system, 
ich was used to force into line even 
se men who were violently opposed 
it. 
“We owe prohibition,” says Mr. 
ven, “to the terrorism exercised upon 
‘he public men of every kind by means of 
» ecard index system,” and he gave a 
imber of notable illustrations. 
Simultaneously, we hear that the same 
iieans were taken to create censership of 


the movies against the protest of all the 
principal persons engaged in the movie 
aed as well as of the general pub- 
ic. 

A little before that, there had been 
published in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger an interview with Rev. Harry L. 
Bowlby, in which that gentleman, who 
is 4 leader in the Calvinist movement, 
said: 

“We are well financed. Our lobby at 
Washington will be an effective and ex- 
perienced one. We shall work in every 
Congressional! district in every State. We 
shall agitate and spread propaganda 
and cause voters to write unceasingly to 
their representatives in Congress until no 
Congressman who cares to stay in Con- 
gress will dare refuse to vote for our 
measures. These were the methods used 
by the Anti-Saloon League and they were 
effective.” 

In the last of the series of sermons on 
divorce, which was quoted at length in 
all the New York papers, the Rev. John 
R. Straton, pastor of the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church in New York, stated that “he 
desired to raise the question of why the 
most popular actors of to-day are those 
with the longest string of wives to their 
credit and that the theater is the only 
place where a blot on a woman’s char- 
acter is an asset rather than a liability.” 

Only recently your own columns re- 
ported how a prominent lady represent- 
ing the movement to send: some of our 
young people to Europe with scholar- 
ships to gain a musical education had 
come out with a statement to the effect 
that Jews were not desirable, which she 
afterwards amended and said she had re- 
ferred only to what she was pleased to 
term “the East Side Jews.” Yet it is 
from the Ghetto that some of our finest 
citizens as well as some of our greatest 
talents have come. 

In connection with this, a writer from 
Minneapolis says: “What would become 


of such talents as Elman, Zimbalist, 
Braslau, Heifetz, Hofmann, Seidel, 
Rubinstein, Ornstein, Levitzky, Bloch 


and hundreds of other artists who are 
Jews? What would the concert plat- 
form be if these geniuses were taken 
away? 

He also says with truth that art has 
nothing to do with politics, with race, 
or religious hatred. 

Now the main point in the situation 
really is that the great mass of the peo- 
ple—particularly those interested in mu- 
sic, art and the drama—do not yet suffi- 
ciently appreciate the importance, the 
strength and the financial resources of 
the fanatics who would not only rule our 
personal habits and make such a thing 
as personal liberty a farce, but that they 
are determined to abolish if not regulate 
all musical performances except given 
with religious services or military mat- 
ters, and that they aim not only to abol- 
ish the use of tobacco in every form but 
to regulate and later close every theater 
and opera house in the country. 

Do not smile at this. Take it very 
seriously. 

Time and time again, when I have had 
intimate conversations with men and 
women connected with this movement, 
they have, when pressed to the issue, told 
me quite frankly that they believed that 
this would be a better world if everything 
connected with music, drama and art 
were eliminated. 

There are those, who, reading this 
will say: “Oh, such things are not pos- 
sible.” And yet, that is what we said 
of the dry law. 

It is but a few days ago that the offi- 
cials of the Sabbatarian movement made 
a demand on Mayor Hylan and Police 
Commissioner Enright that they should 
prevent a cross country race which was 
to take place in New York on a certain 
Sunday afternoon. 

It was pointed out to the Sabbatarians 
that such a race was not for money or 
even for a prize. There were no admis- 
sion fees to any part of the race. It was 
intended simply to give young men op- 
portunity to exercise their limbs in fair 
and harmless sport and that there could 
be no objection among reasonable people 
to such an affair, especially as the train- 
ing necessary would force a large num- 
ber of young men to take great care of 
themselves so that they might be fit for 
the occasion. 

The Sabbatarians replied that under 
the laws that had never been abrogated, 
such sport was. interdicted, that under 
the laws still in force, people were sup- 
posed to observe the Sabbath purely as 
a day of rest, not of recreation and that 
it was explicity stated in these laws that 
they should walk slowly and reverently 
as became the character of the day. 

Nevertheless, the race was held as we 
know. I quote the matter simply to 
show the attitude of these people and to 
show what their ultimate purpose is. 


While I am at it, let me tell you that 
even in France, where people are sup- 
posed to be more or less broadminded in 
such matters, the Mayor of Noeux les 
Mines recently came out with a public 
statement to the effect that he regarded 
music as dangerous to public morals. He 
said music was ruining his fellow citi- 
zens. So he has taken drastic measures. 
He has forbidden the use in all public 
buildings of pianos, phonographs or any 
other instruments. 
escape his order. 

Naturally, the local musicians are up 
in arms and promise to give the worthy 
mayor a serenade. However, if he can- 
not live as the Mayor of Noeux les Mines, 
let him emigrate to this country, where 
he will be welcomed with open arms by 
the Bryans, the Bowlbys and Volsteads 
and all that crew of medieval irreligion- 
ists who openly insult our constitution, 
which declares that “There shall be no 
prejudice on account of race, religion, 
or previous condition of servitude.” 

The fight is on as to whether this coun- 
try shall be controlled by a small minor- 
ity of desperate radicals, backed by a few 
Calvinistic multi-millionaires or not. If 
they succeed liberty in this country will 
become a cause for hilarity among the 
nations. 

* + * 

In direct opposition and contrast to 
the action of these radicals and especially 
of that French Mayor, we see Mayor 
Hague of Jersey City, backed by his com- 
missioners, not only advocating more and 
better music in the public schools and 
free music for the people in the parks 
and school auditoriums but pledging him- 
self, if re-elected to office, to see that 
measures to this end are carried and 
the necessary funds provided. 

If you want to know whether such a 
cause is popular or not, you should have 
been in the Armory in Jersey City the 
other night when ten thousand people 
made the echoes ring as Mayor Hague, 
dignified, a man of force and character, 
came into the hall, acknowledged his 
welcome in a dozen words or more and 
then having greeted your editor, walked 
out. The whole audience rose and 
cheered. 

Did they enjoy that symphony concert 
with artists from the Metropolitan and 
your editor making an address? Well, 
if you had been there you would have 
found out. This affair in Jersey City 
demonstrates the power of music in 
politics. 

It is interesting to know how the great 
demonstration came about. A year ago 
or more, your editor, as president of the 
Musical Alliance, wrote several articles 
advocating that candidates for public of- 
fice should be questioned and made to de- 
clare their position with regard to a 
breader system of education, the adop- 
tion of music as a necessary study in 
the public schools, with credit for ability. 
He said it was no use getting at the leg- 
islators after they were in office. The 
thing to do was to get at the candidates 
and find out where they stood in the 
matter. 

Now there happened to be in Jersey 
City a young, ambitious, enterprising 
musician and composer by the name of 
James P. Dunn, full of enthusiasm, the 
joy of living, and absolutely fearless. He 
took the matter up with a few friends. 
They sent out questions to the various 
candidates at the last general election. 
All except one ignored the matter. The 
one expressed himself in enthusiastic ac- 
cord with their views. 

Then Dunn and his friends got busy. 
They sent out circulars and appeals to all 
musicians, music teachers, music lovers 
in the districts. 

What was the result? 

That candidate was the only man 
elected on the Democratic ticket to Con- 
gress in New Jersey—the only one the 
musicians carried over the Republican 
tidal wave. The Democratic leaders have 
been shrewd encugh to see the trend of 
the times, so they allied themselves with 
the great movement for a recognition of 
the value of music in the civic life. It is 
becoming the strongest card they can 
play, and the reason is obvious—the 
Democrats will vote for their candidates 
anyhow while lots of Independents and 
Republicans will now vote for them who 
otherwise would not have done so. 

so * * 


In pursuance of her purpose to broaden 
the character of the support of opera in 
Chicago and so take the burden from one 
or two public spirited men like Harold 
McCormick, Mary Garden recently ad- 
dressed the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce at its weekly luncheon. Her aim 
was to induce 500 prominent Chicago 
business men to become sponsors of the 
opera to the extent of $1,000 a year for 
five years. With this half a million Mary 


Only churches can_ 


As Seen by Viafora 





Light as Silken Gauze, and 
Buoyant as Thistledown, Pirouettes on 
the Toe of her Satin Slipper. Her 
Last Tour Manifested in Tangible Way 
Her Right to the Title Incomparable 


Pavlowa, 


Bestowed by her Legion Admirers. 
She Returns to America in the Fall 





wants to reach the height of her ambi- 
tion to give the best opera in the world 
and then be able to sail for Europe with 
a clear conscience and her return ticket 
already paid. 

At that luncheon, there was a great 
collection of middle-aged and_ bald- 
headed gentlemen who had won out in 
the financial and commercial life. Mary 
told them a story. She told them how 
when she was a girl she came to Chi- 
cago, how a kind friend sent her to Paris 
to study music and how through Carré, 
the young manager of the Opera Comique, 
she had obtained an opportunity to sing 
Louise for the first time, then how Oscar 
Hammerstein had asked her to come to 
America, how they all knew the rest, 
especially how she had been made direc- 
tor general of their opera. 

* * + 


The assembled nobility of business rose 
to its feet and cheered, on which, it is 
said Mary kissed twenty-eight of them as 
they came up one by one with signed 
pledges of $1,000 a year for five years. 

As a beginning, this is splendid, but | 
venture to say that at current prices 
of osculation, a thousand dollars even for 
five years, with all the risks of failure or 
death on the part of those who made the 
pledge, is a poor price to pay for a kiss 
from Mary Garden. My own opinion is 
if she had gotten together a crowd in New 
York City, she could have auctioned her 
kisses for ten times as much money. For 
did not John McCormack raise $76,000 
the other night at the Hippodrome to aid 
the suffering Irish. 

Now, if John, being a male and there- 
fore kissless, can get $76,000 in one night 
from an audience in the Hippodrome, 
Mary, if she quotes herself at something 
like market rates should be able to get 
all the millions she wants even out of the 
tight wads of Chicago. 

ok * ok 

The late Major Higginson was for 
many years the sponsor and backer of 
the Boston Symphony. Indeed, it was due 
to his broad-minded generosity that the 
orchestra attained its splendid position 
in the musical world. 

All through the period that he was 
so free with his purse, it was generally 
understood that he was a multi-million- 
aire, some said that if he gave a million 
or so, what did it matter? It was not 
much more than a scratch of a pen on 
paper. 

Now, to our surprise, we read that he 
was not such a rich man after all. He 
only had a little over two and a half 
millions He only owned $1.50 in Thrift 
Stamps and $20 in War Saving Stamps, 
which shows that he was a careful man. 
At any rate, it also shows, judging by 
his holdings, personal and real, that he 
really was making a sacrifice when he 
spent all the money that he did in the 
cause of the highest type of music. So 
let us honor his memory even more than 
we did since he died. 

a ae 


There blew in upon me two radiant 
creatures. They had just arrived from 
Chicago, in the person of Giorgio Polacco 
and his lovely wife, formerly Edith 
Mason. They were on their way to 
Buenos Aires, where at the Teatro Colon, 
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Polacco will be the artistic director and 
his wife one of the principal singers. 

If you want to find an enthusiast, you 
have only to mention the name of Mary 
Garden to Polacco and he at once bursts 
out into such eulogies as remind you of 
fireworks that they used to have down at 
Manhattan Beach in the summer. Mary, 
he says, is the greatest woman in the 
world not merely as an artist but be- 
cause of her wonderful mind and her 
ideals. 

The lady Edith looks handsomer than 
ever. Incidentally both she and Polacco 
look as if they had been exceptionally 
well fed on their trip with the Chicago 
company in spite of the trials reported 
by the press. They told me that they 
sail on the steamer Vasari. Polacco ex- 
pected to open with “Tristan,” but as he is 
going later than he expected, and will not 
be able to get sufficient rehearsals, he 
will open with “Boris Godounoff” and 
follows with “Tristan,” which shows that 
in South America anyway the prejudice 
against the Wagner works is already a 
matter of the past. 

Edith Maso: is happy that she has won 
out on the merits and not as Giorgio’s 
wife. You ‘now the wives of conduc- 
tors and imp-esarios are very jealous of 
their reputation and are anxious that 
they should succeed through their talent, 
their ability and not through the in- 
fluence of their husbands. As a rule, 
they generally fight their husbands tooth 
and nail from morning to night, that be- 
ing the truly artistic temperament dis- 
played in matrimonial relations. 

It won’t be amiss to say that long be- 
fore Polacco was appointed artistic di- 
rector of the Chicago company by Mary 
Garden who cabled to Europe for him, 
his wife had her contract with the Chi- 
cago company, which guaranteed her 
thirty-five performances during the sea- 
son. 

So she owes nothing to Polacco, which 
enables her to maintain that air of 
feminine independence which is so becom- 


ing. 
* * * 


The managers of the Theatre Mon- 
taigne in Paris have hit upon a scheme 
which, if it comes to this country, will 
create a revolution in musical criticism. 

It seems that in consideration of the 
critics who had to write about a new 
piece, get the matter down to the morn- 
ing papers and then suffer the inconven- 
ience of going to their own homes which 
often were at some distance, the man- 
agers conceived the idea of devoting a 
fine space in their theater to forty-four 
beds, there being forty-four critics. Not 
only were the critics provided with beds, 
but they were entertained with a fine 
supper with plenty of wine and then the 
forty-four went to the forty-four beds. 

This radical departure in the way of 
entertaining the critics was caused 
through the effort of another manager 
to capture the critics by improvising a 
ball in the foyer with dances by popular 
actresses. He cleverly arranged that the 
star of the evening should suddenly faint 
and be unable to continue the first night 


performance. This, with the ball and 
the supper for the critics, brought in the 
next morning’s papers far more publicity 
than would have been given to a suc- 
cessful performance. 

So I would suggest to some of our en- 
terprising managers, why not to Gatti, 
that if he wants, in future, to be at peace 
with his artists and save his press rep- 
resentative, Monsieur Billy Guard, from 
the horrible agonies he has to suffer when 
he has to placate the artists who get a 
bad notice, that he rig up one of the 
compartments of the Metropolitan with 
sumptuous beds, there entertain the 
critics with a supper and a performance 
by the ballet and let them all be happy, 
only I would advise him to estimate 
carefully the ability of the Dean and a 
few others in their power of consuming 
the only thing that is now left to us and 
which we have to obtain at the risk of 
imprisonment—hootch. 

*# * * 


The front pages of our daily papers 
are very largely devoted at the present 
time to salacious details of the various 
divorce cases now occupying public at- 
tention. 

In the report of one of these cases, I 
read of a controversy between one of the 
ladies concerned an‘ the presiding judge. 
The lady was endeavoring to answer sen- 
sibly the questions put to her. She was 
called down by the attorney on the op- 
posite side who insisted that she should 
confine herself to a monosyllabic “Yes” 
or “No.” 

The lady, it seems, protested on the 
ground that if she made such response, 
it would not be in accordance with the 
facts. 

This reminds me of a sensational scene 
some years ago in which a certain noted 
musician was a leading factor. He was 
in the same position as the lady of whom 
I speak, namely, that he was_ endeav- 
oring to answer intelligently the ques- 
tions put to him and was being con- 
stantly called to account by the counsel 
examining him who insisted upon a 
laconic “Yes” or “No.” Finally, the 
argument between the witness and the 
counsel became so heated that the judge 
interposed, and brushing aside the pro- 
tests of the musician said that there was 
no question which could not be answered 
simply “Yes” or “No.” 

The musician, turning to the judge, 
said: “May I respectfully differ with 
Your Honor, and if you permit me, I will 
ask you a question, Your Honor, to see 
whether it is possible to answer simply 
“Ves” or “No.” 

The judge, being well disposed and 
anticipating a humorous _ situation, 
nodded his assent, on which the musician 
propounded the question as follows: 

“Have you stopped beating your wife?” 

The judge fell back in his seat. If he 
said “Yes,” he would admit that he had 
been beating her. If he said “No,” he 
—— confess that he was still on the 
job. 

So you see, there are questions which 
cannot be answered by a laconic “Yes” 
or “No,” even by an eminent judge says 
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European Reputation Not Necessary 
for American Success, Says Lazzari 





Metropolitan Contralto Has Been Member of Three Famous 
American Opera Organizations in Period of Four Years 
—Her Views on Programs and Public—Clubs Frequently 
Dictatorial to Soloists, She Avers 








[Portrait on Front Page] 


AROLINA LAZZARI made her ope- 
ratic début in Mascagni’s “Isabeau” 


in Chicago in 1917. Two years later, 
she became a member of the Metro- 
politan and last week she sailed for 
Buenos Aires where she will be one of 
the leading contraltos of the forthcom- 
ing season at the Teatro Colon. In four 
years she has been a member of the three 
great operatic organizations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, thus making a record 
for American contraltos. And she has 
not, as yet, sung in any European opera 
house. 

“You see,” said Miss Lazzari, “you 
don’t have to have a big European rep- 
utation behind you in order to succeed 
in America, I think [ have proved that, 
but I don’t mean to say that it doesn’t 


help. I haven’t had an easy time of it 
by any means. 

“Now, although I was born in Massa- 
chusetts, I went to school for years to 
the Ursaline nuns in Paris, and besides 
that, I am a mixture of Spanish, French 
and Italian blood, so I suppose wherever 
I had been born, I would have been more 
or less of a cosmopolitan. 

“What I really want to talk about, 
however, is not so much myself as the 
things I do, and to restrict it even fur- 
ther, I want to talk about programs. 
Someone has said that the proper scale 
of importance is to put the music first, 
the performance second, the composer 
third and the public fourth. While this 
is a somewhat arbitrary statement, I 
agree with it to a large extent. Of 
course the music itself must be the first 
consideration. If a composition be a 


fine one, it doesn’t matter whether it is 
by Beethoven or by John Jones, though 
of course the balance of probability is on 
the side of Beethoven. 

“As far as the performance goes, that 
seems to me to be a foregone conclusion. 
I mean, I have no patience with singing 
that isn’t 100% good. I do not mean 
that we can all have the greatest voices 
in the world or that some singers are 
not better than others in special fields, 
but I do mean that any artist worthy of 
the name should give of her very best 
whenever and wherever she sings. But, 
alas! How many do? It’s so easy to fake. 

“Putting the composer third, is really 
a part of putting the composition first. 
I think the person who made the classifi- 
cation simply meant that the composer 
was of less importance than the song 
and the singing of it. 

“But putting the public last, I think 
is a great mistake, though just where 
it should be in the category, I don’t dare 
say. This is an age of competition and 
the box-office receipts have to be con- 
sidered whether one thinks this an artis- 
tic method of procedure or not. And 
after all, people like what they like and 
they won’t come to hear or to see what 
doesn’t interest them. Any great apostle 
of any cult who has been successful, has 
begun by accepting or seeming to accept 
as right, the point of view of the people 
he wants to convert and then gradually 
working in his own ideas apparently 
from their point of view. 


The Case of Clubs 


“I often get at loggerheads over pro- 
grams with people who employ me to 
sing, managers, presidents of women’s 
clubs, societies and so forth. Frequently 
I know better than they do what the 
public will like, and I have more than 
once been justified in my refusal to 
change a group, by the success it has 
had with the audience. I get requests 
to alter my program for all sorts of 
reasons; the songs may have been sung 
too recently by another singer; the pub- 
lic won’t care for this sort of music or 


eee 


that, and sometimes they say a group is 
‘condescending’; that always makes mm.» 
laugh. A little less of the employer an 
employee’ attitude of music clubs and , 
little more of the ‘get-together’ spiri: 
between them and the artist, would, 
seems to me, work out for the better 
all concerned. 

“For, after all, these music clubs a 
already a very potent feature in the m»- 
sical world of to-day. They mean much 
to the public in making it possible f. 
them to hear great artists, and to th. 
singer in giving them engagement 
That their social importance is a lary. 
factor in their respective communiti:< 
is not to be denied and this, alas, is oft, 
over-estimated. Recently, I, and . 
cidentally an audience, was kept waitin, 
for twenty minutes while the preside»: 
and vice-president of the club that hax 
engaged me, discussed whether it wou) 
be more effective for them to walk down 
the middle or the side aisle of the ha!!! 
I couldn’t honestly feel that the music 
was the main issue in the mind of tho. 
two women. 

“This same president had written m, 
a few days before that one of my grou) 
was ‘condescending’ and asked me to su))- 
stitute one that I had used in New York. 
As I had sung that identical group i: 
New York, I didn’t make the change, an 
I am glad to say that the audience over- 
whelmed me with its applause. The 
president, happening to be also a music 
critic, wrote next day that she personal- 
ly, had not cared for the group nor for 
my singing of it, but that the audience 
appeared to like it very much. 

“T haven’t sung as often at the Met 
politan as I should have liked, and I be- 
lieve there is some misunderstanding o 
the part of the public about this. It 
simply that my time was so booked wp 
with concerts that it has not been pos- 
sible for me to appear often in opera 
Mr. Gatti has been most kind in ever 
way, and next year, although I alread, 
have thirty concerts booked, some may 
have to be re-arranged as I am to sing 
more at the opera house.” J. A. H. 





UNEXPECTED DEBUTS IN BENEFIT OPERAS 





Maria Escobar and Tommas- 
sini Answer Metropolitan 
Emergency Call 


Although the opera season at the 
Metropolitan ended officially in April, 
two special performance under the 
auspices of the Masonic Club of New 
York on Friday and Saturday, May 6 
and 7, reopened the doors of the opera 
house to fashionable throngs which 
warmly applauded participants in repre- 
sentations of “Aida” and “Madama 
Butterfly.” It was estimated that the 
two performances netted fully $6,000. 

Last minute indispositions asserted 
themselves at the “Aida” performance 
Friday, with the same indifference to 
public and private feelings as during the 
late lamented season. At noon it was 
found that Frances Peralta would be 
unable to assume the title réle, because 
of a heavy cold. Maria Escobar, who 
had sung with Caruso in Mexico City and 
Havana, consented to substitute. It was 
her North American début, though some 
persons, confusing her with her sister, 
Consuelé, a coloratura soprano, were 
heard insisting that she had sung in New 
York with Gallo and also at Ravinia 
Park. At seven o’clock, or thereabouts, 
Morgan Kingston, cast for Radames, also 
found his voice in such condition that it 
was hopeless for him to go on. Gaetano 
Tommassini, a tenor, who came over 
with Mugnone and later was heard at 
the Manhattan in the first of the popular- 
price performances by the Favorita Com- 
pany, was impressed into service. The 
performance was delayed more than half 
an nour in starting, but as the big audi- 
ence was late in arriving, this caused no 
considerable annoyance. 

The substitute singers, while scarcely 
of Metropolitan caliber, acquitted them- 
selves creditably in rather trying circum- 
stances. Mme Escobar’s tone was, for 
the most part, agreeably produced, 
though only in her highest phrases was 
it of considerable power. She acted 
tastefully and effectively. Mr. Tom- 
massini strode woodenly through his part 
and his voice was not one to move his 
hearers to rapture, but they applauded 
him wholeheartedly in recognition of his 
painstaking and gallant effort to meas- 
ure up to his surroundings. 

The best singing of the performance 
was that of Danise as Amonasro— 
resonant, dramatic, moving, musical. 
Jeanne Gordon’s Amneris had good 
points, and with more frequent appear- 
ances in the réle she could make of it a 
really admirable representation. Rothier 





was Ramfis, d’Angelo The King, ani 
Bada The Messenger. Minnie Egener 
sang the music of the unseen priestess 
very prettily. Chorus, orchestra and 
ballet, the latter headed by Florence: 
Rudolph, were, as_ usual, effective. 
Gennaro Papi conducted with no want of 
climactic stress and emphasis. 





Florence Easton as Butterfly 


Florence Easton made one of her in 
frequent appearances in the réle of Civ- 
Cio San, in Puccini’s “Madama Butte: 
fly’ on Saturday evening, achieving « 
noteworthy personal success and con 
tributing to one of the most successfu! 
presentations of the opera during th: 
season. Her unfailing artistry and th: 
beauty of her voice brought added pathos 
to the story. Her impersonation of the 
character in the last two acts was espe- 
cially sympathetic. Elvira Leveroni was 
a creditable Suzuki. Orville Harrold, in 
the role of Pinkerton, was not so success- 
ful as he has been in other operas thi: 
season. His voice was husky and lacked 
its usual brilliance. Thomas Chalmers 
was the Sharpless. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. Papi, played exceed 
ingly well. 





Arts Club of Washington Again Elects 
Sculptor President 


WASHINGTON, May 10.—George Julia 
Zolnay, the well-known sculptor, has bee! 
re-elected president of the Arts Club o 
Washington, which has a membershi! 
of nearly a thousand. Other officers a1: 
Dr. Mitchell Carroll, vice-president; R: 
L. Neuhauser, treasurer; George |! 
Dawson, recording secretary, and D 
W. E. Safford, corresponding secretar: 
Among the events of the past year we! 
thirty-two Sunday concerts, eight dra 
matic performances by ten Arts Clu! 
players, and fifty-two formal dinne1 
with prominent American and foreig! 
speakers. John C. Freund, editor o 
MUSICAL AMERICA, was the guest 
honor on severa! cccasions. Preside! 
Zolnay has recommended the building o 
a new auditorium and exhibition ha 
adjoining the present club house. 

he 3. MM. 


Titta Ruffo has renewed his exclusi\ 
concert contract with R. E. Johnston fi 
next season. Mr. Ruffo will sing in co! 
certs only from Oct. 15 to Nov. 18, ar 
from Feb. 4 to May 1. Rosa Raisa an 
Giacomo Rimini, of the Chicago Ope 
Company, have signed a contract wit 
Mr. Johnston to be exclusively under h 
management for concerts, 
Jan. 1, next. 
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“HORA NOVISSIMA” SUNG 
BY ASCENSION CHORISTERS 





Richard Henry Warren Conducts Festi- 
val Performance of Horatio 
Parker’s Oratorio 


Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima” 
was ereditably sung at the Church of the 
Ascension, New York, by the Ascension 
Oratorio Society, on Wednesday evening, 
May 4, the performance having been an- 
nounced as the Society’s “Third Annual 
Festival.” Richard Henry Warren was 
guest-conductor for the occasion and 
Dicie Howell, soprano; Amy Ellerman, 
contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and 
Warren B. Blix, bass, were the soloists. 
The choir of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion provided the chorus. Jessie Craig 
Adam, the choir director, was at the or- 
gan except for the a cappella chorus, 
“Urbs Sion Unica,” which she conducted. 
A small orchestra provided an adequate 

trumental background. 

” Soloists, chorus and orchestra suc- 
ceeded in giving a smooth and euphon- 
ious representation of the oratorio. Mr. 
Blix managed the bass aria, “Spe Modo 
Vivitur,” with skill and good control of 
tone. The soprano air, “O Bona Patria,” 
was of silvery beauty, as sung by Miss 
Howell. Arthur Hackett’s suavity of 
tone and style found grateful material in 
“Urbs Sion Aurea,” and the big and 
mellow voice of Miss Ellerman was in 

congenial vocal environment in the alto 
air, “Gens Duce Splendida.” The several 
quartets were well balanced and effec- 
tively sung. The chorus and quartet 
were particularly effective in the final 
number, “Urbs Sion Inclyta,” and 
the choral singing was commendable 
thre sughout. 





RIVERDALE CHORUS GIVES 
STERLING SPRING CONCERT 





Howard Barlow’s Forces Sing in Fin- 
ished Style, Aided by Helen Stover 
and Reproducing Piano 


The spring concert of the Riverdale 
Choral Society, Howard Barlow, con- 
ductor, took place at the Riverdale Ten- 
nis Club on Monday evening, May 2, with 
Helen Stover, soprano, and the Knabe- 
Ampico reproducing piano as soloists. 

With limited material Mr. Barlow has 
developed a very praiseworthy ensemble 
and in several of the works heard last 
week effects of fine quality were 
achieved. The best singing was done 

William C. Heilman’s fine “Night 
Song” and the familiar “Ye Banks and 
Braes,” the last, unaccompanied. The 
choruses included Bantock’s “March of 
the Cameron Men,” Kramer’s “The Last 
Hour,” Lloyd’s “Kitty of Coleraine,” Bal- 
four Gardiner’s “Cargoes,” B. C. Tut- 
hill’s arrangement of the “Volga Boat 
Song,” German’s “Rolling Down to Rio” 
and Schubert’s “Omnipotence.” Mr. Bar- 
ow was applauded heartily during the 
evening; he deserved it all, for he has 
done splendid work, and revealed com- 
mand of his forces in every composi- 
tion performed. Incidental solos were 
sung by Mrs. N. G. Lynch and Mrs. L. 
J. Miller, soprano. 

Miss Stover won an immediate suc- 
ess, singing the “Vissi d’Arte” aria 
‘rom Puccini’s “Tosca” accompanied by 
he Ampico, and a group of songs in- 

iding Mr. Barlow’s “By the Window” 
ind “Margaret,” and songs by Dobson 
nd Kramer. She was in excellent voice 

d delivered her numbers with great 

iarm and style. On being recalled sev- 

al times to bow she gave an an encore 
saar’s “The Little Grey Dove.” Con- 
tance Piper officiated at the piano, both 

r the chorus and Miss Stover, and dis- 
tinguished herself with admirably ad- 
isted accompaniments. 

Much interest was shown in the Am- 

‘0 solo group, reproducing the playing 

Marguerite Volavy in the Schubert- 

szt “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Leo Orn- 

ein’s interpretation of the Liszt “Lie- 
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When D’Alvarez Invokes the “Emotional Touch” or Levitzki Shows What He Can Do with a Concert Grand, Our Correspondent 


OSTON, May 10.—The left-hand 
border-line rather limits the accom- 
panist’s sphere of operations in Op. 1, 
but as a matter of fact he displayed no 
limitations artistically. Near him Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez attempts “From 


Thinks It’s Time to Get Busy 


Love’s Sickness to Fly.” 2—Our Fool- 
ish Correspondent from Boston, with her 
wide appreciation of the beautiful, is 
here seen in one of her happiest moods. 
4d s Rte td afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
enrages her like a smile in 





an Ave Maria!” 


the wrong place, and here she is re- 
marking in a stage whisper, “Hey, Har- 
riet! Fix your face! She’s gonna sing 
4—And this is Mischa 
Levitzki, the exquisite, doing things to 
the “Blue Danube.” M. H. 





Schumann Heink to Begin Oriental Tour 
in Tokio 


A. Strok, concert manager, of Shang- 
hai, China, who will be associated with 
Haensel & Jones in the direction of 
Mme. Schumann Heink’s Oriental tour, 
has announced the definite itinerary for 
the singer. From Tokio, where she 
opens at the Imperial Theater on May 
15, and gives four other recitals, Mme. 
Schumann Heink will go directly to 
Java, where Mr. Strok will join the 
party, and from there to Singapore, 
Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Peking; then again to the Imperial Thea- 
ter in Tokio for a return engagement, 
after which appearances in all the prin- 


straum,” No. 3, and Germaine cipal Japanese cities are scheduled. The 
hnitzer in the Schubert-Tausig party will return via Hawaii, where 
Marche Militaire.’ Mme. Schumann Heink has _ several 
TT 
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engagements in Honolulu. She will make 
an American tour in the fall until March 
1, 1922, she will appear in territory west 
of the Mississippi; after that she is 
booked to sing in the East. 





Hinshaw to Send Mozart’s “Impresario” 
1 Tour Next Fall 

Mozart’s “The Impresario,” which will 
be sent on tour next fall by William 
Wade Hinshaw, has already been booked 
for more than 150 dates by the Af- 
filiated Musical Bureaus. The cast will 
include Ruth Miller, Hazel Huntington, 
Gladys Craven, Thomas McGranahan 
and Morton Adkins. The version of the 
book to be used is that made by H. E. 
Krehbiel for the original American pro- 
duction by the Society of American 
Singers in 1916. The present produc- 
tion is such that it can be given in clubs 
and concert halls as well as in theaters. 


GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 
Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 
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Bagarozy in New Quarters 

A. Bagarozy, one of the leading ope- 
ratic agents in New York, who has 
secured the engagements of many proml- 
nent singers with the Metropolitan, 
Chicago and Bracale Opera Companies, 
moved his offices last week from the 
Putnam Building on Broadway, where 
he has been located, to Aeolian Hall on 
Forty-second Street. He is already 
established in his new offices. 
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London Enjoys Vivid Novelties by Bax, Busoni and Bliss 


Newman Discusses Duncan and Déodat de Séverac—Adrian Boult Teaches Young Conductors 
Use of Baton—Concerts in Brief 








ONDON, April 26.—Two new out- 

standing works, heard respectively 
at a Chamber Concert Society concert, 
and at an orchestral concert of Ethel 


Franck, under Sir Henry Wood, were 
Arnold Bax’s Piano Sonata—it was 
played in manuscript—and_ Busoni’s 
“Rondeau Arlequinesque.” The sombre 
and grim is the prevailing tone of the 
Bax sonata, which was played with spirit 
and understanding by Harriet Cohen. To 
quote the critic of The Times,“. . . the 
sonata, even at first hearing, gives an 
unusual impression of organic struc- 
ture; this impression comes largely from 
the clear-cut rhythm of the motive which 
begins and ends the sonata, which is in 
one movement. The grimness of the 
conception is reinforced by a skillful use 
of the grimmer colors of the piano.” — 

In the Busoni “Rondeau,” the music, 
to the same observer, “. . . seemed 
mostly very cynical and sardonic, and I 
liked it on that account. Busoni’s 
Harlequin comes to us in the motley of 
1921, not that of a century or two ago. 
The Busoni of later developments is not 
everybody’s composer, but those who ad- 
mire the special qualities in which he is 
supreme as a pianist are bound to like 
also all this later music of his in which 
they see the same great brain—a splen- 
did thinking instrument—but by no 
means untouched by emotion—playing at 
once subtly and masterfully upon life.” 

A fine performance of the Liszt B 
Minor Sonata, by the Persian pianist, 
Leff Pouishnoff, at a _ recent recital, 
draws praise from the same source: 
“This sonata is the quintessence of the 
combination of Liszt’s theatrical yet sin- 
cere nature, and that curious phase of 
culture which resulted from the cross- 
ing of the Goethean spirit—the Faust 
spirit—with that of the French humani- 
tarianism of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Liszt came under the Saint- 
Simonean influence at his most impres- 
sionable age, and his mind never lost the 
peculiar form and color this influence 
gave him. . . . We have the complete 
Liszt in the ‘Faust’ Symphony and the 
B Minor Sonata, the latter in particular 
a work of which the very vitality lies in 
a certain over-emphasis. We can give 
Mr. Pouishnoff’s playing no _ higher 
praise than to say, that like Busoni, he 
justifies it to us through and through. 
His reading of it, of course, is his own, 
not Busoni’s; but he is equally master- 
ful, equally vital.” 


Bliss’ “Tempest” Music 


A quasi-novelty heard at Edward 
Coates’s first orchestral concert in Al- 
bert Hall was a concert version of the 
“Storm Music,” which Arthur Bliss 
composed for Viola Tree’s production of 
“The Tempest.” The critic’s conclusion 
is that '*. in Mr. Bliss we have 
one of the freshest intelligences working 
in music to-day. The unquestionable 
suecess of the concert was the ‘Storm 
Music,’ composed for two sets of tym- 
pani, tenor drum and gong, side drum, 
big drum and cymbals, trumpet, trom- 
bone, piano and two voices. At first the 
presence of the piano, played by Harriet 
Cohen, seemed an anachronism, but that 
disappeared as the din grew louder, and 
as the terrifying ejaculations of the sing- 
ers (Steuart Wilson and Topliss Green) 
were just audible above the raging of 
the tempest. The genius underlying this 
‘experiment’—as the composer modestly 
calls it—is that it contains no whit of the 
old stage-thunder business.” 


Duncan Dances Polish History 


“Tragic Poland,” “Heroic Poland,” 
“Happy Poland”’—in a program of mu- 
sic drawn entirely from Chopin’s works, 
were the three divisions of Isadora Dun- 
can’s recent terpsichorean interpreta- 
tion of Polish history at the Prince of 
Wales Theater. Ernest Newman is 
moved even by the artist’s walk, “. 

Her walk is so divinely beautiful a thing 
that of itself it almost draws tears to 
the eyes at times.” On the other hand, 
There were passages in Chopin 
that have always ravished me by the ex- 





quisite melting of modulation into modu- 
lation. It not only puzzles, but slightly 
irritates me when I find Mme. Duncan 
accompanying those suavities by a ges- 
ture of pain or despair.” In her historic 
dance portrayal the artist mimes en- 
slavement, heroism and exultation and, 


in the last mood “. she plays with 
the human emotions as the pianist plays 
with the keys of the piano.” Walter 
Rummel’s interpretation of Chopin on 
the piano went a long ways toward help- 
ing the dancer, and both had a warm re- 
ception. 
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Notre Dame, in Paris, Where the Musical Program of the Napoleon Centenary, May 
5, Included Berlioz’s “Requiem Mass” and “Symphonie Triomphale” Presented 
by Chorus and Orchestra of 500, Conducted by Victor Charpentier, and a New 


March for Organ by Viérne 





**Optophone”’ Turns Print 
into Pure Musical Sound 





ONDON, April 27.—At a Royal So- 

ciety of Arts lecture, Dr. Archibald 
Barr explained to a large audience the 
workings of Dr. Fournier d’Albe’s “Op- 
tophone”—an instrument which trans- 
lates print into intelligible musical sound. 
The audience was called upon to distin- 
guish different letters on a demonstra- 
tion machine, after a blind girl had read 
a few lines without mistake on an ac- 
tual machine. This was easily done. 
The letter “W,” with the five notes run- 
ning up and down the scale, was the 
easiest to recognize. Dr. d’Albe was 
prominently identified with the Irish lan- 
guage movement, honorary secretary of 
the one and only .Pan-Celtic Congress 
held in Dublin, and the author of an 
English-Irish dictionary. 





Music Pays Homage to 
Discoverer of Radium 





ARIS, April 28.—When science is to 

be honored, art must lend her serv- 
ices. At the Opéra this afternoon a 
splendid gala performance in honor of 
Mme. Curie, the discoverer of radium, 
was given for the benefit of the French 
Radium Institute. Minister of War Bar- 
thou and M. Le Corbeiller, president of 
the Paris Municipal Council, were the 





patrons of the affair, which was held 
under the direction of Sarah Bernhardt 
and other distinguished artists. The 
American delegation which had gone to 
Paris to escort Mme, Curie to the United 
States was present. 





Czech Ministry Gives 
Slav Music First Place 


DRAGUE, April 21.—The Czech Gov- 

ernment commission for the State 
music examinations in this city has dis- 
tributed with the formulas of questions 
to be answered by the students, the de- 
cree recently promulgated by the Minis- 
try of Education, which reads in part: 
“In the choice of pieces which the can- 
didate is to play or adduce as examples 
of the musical literature of his study 
branch, he must take into consideration 
before all others Slavic or Romanic 
works; only the most valuable works are 
to be chosen in the German literature.” 
The Czechs, however, for the time being, 
are only concerning themselves with the 
theoretical preparations for these chau- 
vinistic missteps. In practice, so far as 
regards Czech concert and _ theatrical 
life, German works and German com- 
poser’s names are everywhere met with, 
classic as well as modern. No doubt 
they are not willingly encouraged, but 
practical necessity compels the use of the 
German works. The concerts in general 
have a most praiseworthy international 
character, Last month’s important 








Déodat de Séverac Called “Amateu: 


Composer” 


Was the late Déodat de Séverac 
“professional” composer? Hardly, ac 
cording to the English critic we hav; 
just quoted. “When I read the French 
eulogies upon de Séverac, I concluded 
that it is easier to be a composer i: 
France at present than in any country, 
in the world. No matter how small you: 
work, in size, in scope, or in impor 
tance, you will be welcomed and féte: 
by some circle or other. French music 
has become very conscious of itself dur- 
ing the last generation, largely as 
process of reaction against the domina 
tion of German music. The natura! 
corollary to the proposition that no good 
French composer would write like a Ger 
man was that any Frenchman who did 
not write like a German was a good com 
poser.” In regional art, the critic goe: 
on to say, England has not gone as fa: 
as France. ‘“‘We do not ask of one com 
poser to express in his songs the sou 
of the Five Towns in which he was 
brought up, nor of another that the 
authentic voice of the Glasgow shipyard 
shall be heard in his chamber music. Bui 
in France distinctions between the vari 
ous regions of the country, and the way 
they are expressed in the art of thi 
or that composer are gravely insisted 
upon by some critics. Languedoc ob 
viously had to have a composer of its 
own, and as de Séverac was born there, 
his music must obviously be filled with a 
spirit to be found in Languedoc and no 
where else. So it comes about that a 
mere amateur like de Séverac becomes, 
for a moment, a representative French 
composer.” It is but fair to add that 
Mr. Newman qualifies his use of. the 
word “amateur,” explaining that the 
amateur, as he conceives him, is one who 
“mistakes an aspiration toward composi 
tion for a gift for it and a call to it.” 

Teaching the Young Baton How to 

Wave 

Adrian Boult, the well-known conduc 
tor of the British Symphony, may claim 
the credit to be the first to institute a 
regular course of conducting in Eng 
land. His class for conductors, dur- 
ing the past two years, has been one of 
the features of the London Royal Col- 
lege of Music courses, and has already 
produced three young conductors who 
have distinguished themselves: Arthu1 
Bliss, Leslie Howard and Bernhard Ord, 


who recently conducted Armstrong 
Gibb’s music at the Cambridge “Aga- 
memnon” trilogy performance. The 


work includes a conducting class, with 
student conductors and a volunteer or- 
chestra; a choral class (under Sir Hugh 
Allen); a score-reading class, where full 
scores are read at sight at two pianos; 
criticism and discussion of the work of 
conductor’s class by Mr. Boult; and an 
hour devoted to the study in theory of 
some selected score. Though the class 
has been in existence for a comparative- 
ly short time, its results speak for them- 
selves. 
Concerts in Brief 


Sir Edward Elgar at a recent Enoch 
concert conducted excerpts from his 
masque, “The Crown of India,” the bar- 
baric “March of the Mogul Emperors” 
winning special favor. Dorothy How- 
ell’s symphonic “Lamia,” heard at 
Queen’s Hall recently, a quasi-novelty, 
was well received and the compose 
called at its close. Recitals by the pian 
ists Winifred Christie and Victor Ben 
ham (Chopin and Schumann), and 
Ursula Greville (some of Holst’s “Rig 
Veda” songs), deserve mention. 





operatic premiére was “Simson,” a score 
which mingles melodrama and leading 
motive, by Rudolf Zamrzla, director of 
the Czech National Theater, a fine work 
which celebrated a triumph under the 
personal direction of its composer. 


THE Athenian correspondent of a 
Paris journal, in a recent report, art- 
lessly appears to give the Abbé Prévost 
all the credit for writing the opera 
“Manon,” presented at the Royal Thea- 
ter, quite forgetting poor Massenet’s 
share in the lyric drama. 








Negotiations pending between the 
Royal Opera of Copenhagen and Londo) 
regarding a guest performance by the 
Danish company in the latter city, weré 
broken off owing to the disturbed staté« 
of affairs in England. 
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r Items of Musical Import— —., April 23.—The company of the _ stances. British pianos are as unknown 
; F 7 ae al eatro Regio, which recently as British music. Efforts are being made 
: European. Asiatic. African 3x02. Baris: bas gone to to induce. the Constantinople. Philhar- 
Dp 9 ’ - Mexico, in order to give a series of per- monic Society to take up British works 
ae , =e of Wagner operas in that and give at least one all-British program 
| : country. among the se: sc i > 
\MSTERDAM, April 20.—A new opera PARIS, April 23.—One of the first-class —_—— dhonle iaalely te i cae iow 5 inne 
house is to be erected in this city by movie houses has hit upon the idea of in- TiFLIs, April 25.—Even in the present ™usical organization in the city and 
) G. H. Koopman, former director of the troducing a male quartet between a de- capital of the Georgian Republic there ™ight awaken a real appreciation of 
: Netherland Opera, and the architects se- tective film and a comic. It is remark- are occasional suggestions of the musi- ™odern British music in local musical 
lected to furnish the plans have already able to note with what attention and en- ¢g] for the Georgian policemen on pa- circles. It is understood that certain 
gone to Germany for a comparative study joyment the audience listens to selections trol, armed with rifles, which they fire American firms, both publishers and in- 
of styles and models. from well-known operas. Why not, the freely, use whistles with a bird-call for Sttument makers, are actively canvass- 
—_—_ _ question is asked, present the standard communication, and the well-to-do, who ing this market at the present time, and 
BUCHAREST, April 22.—Richard Strauss operatic works in appropriate movie jive jn the villas on the surrounding hill- it would undoubtedly pay an enterpris- 
—whose coming to the United States has houses, and reserve the subsidized stage cides, especially the wives of rich Ar- ing British firm to ‘do the same as re- 
| been announced for October—was en- for the first performances of new works? wmenians, strum their pianos with exas- ards music, musical instruments and 
thusiastically applauded at the four con- ——— perating perseverance ' their accessories. 
certs of the Bucharest Filarmonica, ROME, April 16.—The concluding con- ; : eT 
which presented his “Don Juan,” “Death cert given in this city by Ferenc de iste aoeees AERSCHOT, April 22.—Jan Bois, mem- 
and Transfiguration,” “Till Eulenspie- Vecsey, the violinist, in which he played CONSTANTINOPLE, April 27.—Music is ber of the Royal Academy of Flanders 
gel,” the suite from “Le Bourgeois Gen- the César Franck A Major Sonata with = surprisingly well patronized in this city who died recently, was the compiler of a 
' tilhomme,” “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” the pianist José Franco, with great ten- with markets choked with undisposed mer- collection of Belgian folk-songs, the Hon- 
“Salome’s Dance” and the “Alpine ” Sym- sity of expression and care in phrasing, chandise, high prices for food, dirt the dert oude Vlaamsche liederen, which is 
| phony. brought him an ovation from his audi- “leading note” of the town, and the thou- considered to be the most valuable and 
. — ence. sands who form the pitiful remnants of beautiful collection of purely Flemish 
CARTHAGE, TUNIS, April 21.—Louis — Wrangel’s army, men without a home or folk-song made. 
Payen’s three-act tragedy in verse, pre- MANNHEIM, April 20.—During the country who walk the streets with no- pean 
sented here under the auspices of the German Opera Week at the National where to go and nothing to do. Unfor- ROME, May 3.—‘“Little Marat,” Mas- 
Tunisian committee of the Dames ames Theater here, from May 22 to May 31, tunately, British composers and their cagni’s new opera, was received with 
de Carthage last month, in the ruins of Pfitzner’s “Palestrina,” Schreker’s “Der works are almost completely unknown, great applause when presented last night 
the ancient theater of the Carthaginian Schatzgraber,” Gluck’s “Iphigenia in even in the most cultivated circles. Yet at the Costanzi Theater for the first 
metropolis, with success, gave Madeleine Tauris,” Richard Strauss’s “Ariadne In concerts are numerous, good and well time. Mascagni conducted in person and 
toche, Janine Zorelli, Jean Froment, Naxos,” and Webers “Freischiitz” are to patronized, and musical instruments are he took six curtain calls after the first 
. Soarez, Reynal and others an opportunity be performed. to be found in the homes of nearly all act, twelve after the second, and ten after 
) to shine in an antique and savage drama. families, according to their circum-_ the third. 
: (The presentation of the same work in 
Paris, at the ———. leads Garnier m ’ ‘6 ° » 99 
to observe: “Recitative tragedy must V t H 8 M bl 
‘ give way nowadays to music and the icvor ugo s es ISETMOLES 
4 dance. Mme. Jeanne Ronsay and her : M ° b A d e 
, danseuses appeared only too infrequently Moves to USLC Yy nh re W ormser 
‘ in the divertissements which accompany 
) the first two acts, their music consisting 
ne of a works gene ba tag ste ARIS, April 27.—The good old melo- formance. The work in question was 
special scenic numbers written by Mme. ARTY Ae r ahs fi .e the Concerto in C Major * piano, violi 
Armande de Polignac. The eternal con- dramatic play vaneat music es once od so ey alle ne ae 
ficts of passion . . . finds its syn- more moving the Parisian heart. Vic pommeraye: “All great geniuses have 
thesis in gesture which the fluid and yc dal cg een ' a aoe their moments of weariness. With the 
mysterious beauty of music prolongs in of love, pathos and , Sragedy, i on exception of four or five minutes of the 
our souls.’’) for the stage by Paul Meurice an’ Andante, exceedingly beautiful, the re- 
aoe Charles Hugo, with music by André sinter was & ate ml ~ofite’s 
. geal W enna oe aaa Aiea, mainder was flat, stale and unprofita le. 
. HONG Kona, April 25.—Although the Vormser—a compose . ~ Is it well considered to exhume in the 
climate of this city is most injurious to tion, by the way, among whose various big concerts these works which their 
7 pianos and harps, because of its hygro- dramatic works the three-act pantomime composers themselves may have looked 
f metric nature, the air being continually L‘Enfant prodigue” is the best known upon as an unimportant distraction? 
| saturated with moisture, American piano —is meeting with success at the Odéon. ‘The interest a musician might take in 
; and harp manufacturers have been able Wormser’s music is admirably suited to studying this kind of an ensemble con- 
0 to adapt their instruments so success- the various situations, and adds to the certo is understandable. Beethoven, 
fully to these conditions that their sales attraction of the piece. Before the war, above all others, finding it necessary to 
are in advance of those of any other so it is said, the students of the = ‘feed’ the three instruments concerned, 
. nation. Quartier gathered mushrooms in the de- ha, recourse to the repetition of mo- 





serted corridors of the Odéon, but now, 





tives, needless to say with incomparable 





\- r= : Y 
BERNE, April 22.—The Czecho-Slovak ts “- subventioned by the State, the old play- Sere ail aeeakha 
h Republic, = Feb. 22 last, notified the — eo agaet A ie of ee. m house is crowded by audiences who de- salaee iat snails af cutee, 
4 Federal Council that it was joining the —" . a. eee eit ip programs of blood and thunder ent. An excellent lesson for Schola 
h revised Berne Convention for the protec- = and melodramatic pathos. Cantorum or Conservatory pupils, it was 
1] a of literary, musical and artistic : A Rose of Hasty Bloom a — coe the — to listen to. Vin- 
pe WOrKS. A ion . ° y z as > ianis aj j 
¢ Lane - : Orlando Calls Sicily s “La Rose de Roseim,” a oe ag sad et es Bg ieee 
| oo “1 ¢ — on . . " ¢ ; Jez T< ; si 2 e ° tng 2 . 
: Rig piel Sh She aoe bent pot Aeschylus Revival Rite nen ha Mg ng gs po mublic 2¢ iS not mentioned. 
yf ong , ” med a iat. Ss ere 

lioz’s “Chi ‘hrist’”’ > realize : the Théatre des Champs-Elysées. : : UT Zone ; 
< z's “Childhood of Christ” only realized YRACUSE, April 26—Before the Colette declares, however, rs ed THE theme of the “Légénde de la 


expectations in part. Puerile and un- < pia ni ; ) . - Sauge” i assenet’s “Jug ye 
, convineing from the scenic and decora- 2° Ros sonal a of | Aeschylus this Alsatian legend, hastily mounted Dame.” po ge lay Bag Br! yo 

tive point of view, the orchestra, how- _“moetore, in the ancient | Greek at the Champs-Elysées, does no partic- the Neapolitan hills during his honey- 
ever, did fairly well by Berlioz’s music, amphitheater here V. E. Orlando, In a ular honor either to the real talents of moon trip. It is one Corregio might 
and tha interpreters, chief among whom speech hailing this renascence of classic jtg author, or the no less genuine tests have sung while painting his “Virgin 











h vas M. Legrand, the narrator, should be ae by Ettore Romagnoli, declared for the picturesque possessed by Jac- Adoring the Child.” 
IS praised for trying to save from ridicule ; at the mY Nag tragedy would be cele- ques Hébertot.” The medieval legend as 
haraecters whom it is dangerous to pre- meg with — ap tect of rl oe is carefully treated, and the principal Fanos & dislosus on the esthetics of 
sent as dramatic stage figures, against ne , 0 it — h xe poor es reer o- role confided to a singer, Jean Prrier, the music-hall: “You must not dudes a 
in Berlioz’s intentions. to. the disti ms shed salehe ® venous who does full justice to his part. The fo, trot as you would a romance. The 
ft a o the distinguished artists, scientists, musical moments of the drama, thanks daak salience h + ol don 
; musicians and others who had devoted : musical originality of the café-concert 
£ PRESSBURG, April 18.—Dr. Emmanuel seule Teeak. aitaatn. is wadamabiash aie “ to Pierre Monet, seemed all too short. gnq music-hall lies in its rhythm 
1 Marsik’ «“ nee” ost e ‘econstruc > an- : , ' Fn oft 
Marsik’s opera “The Black Sea-Rose, cient Greek tragedies on their very birth- French Music to Educate Rhineland It is a theatrical rhythm, never chang- 
presented here last month, was cordially . ine anak Mienes hich 
; , lace. was warmly applauded ; a ing from ancien imes, which only 
' received by press and public. , : hatched _M. Tirard, High Commissioner of the Shakespeares, Moliére and Musset have 
d — ; , . French Republic, in conjunction with overcome.” 
g VIENNA, April 25.—The musical bi- P ing gers = Albert Coates said General Degoutte, commanding the army 
monthly, Musikblétter des Anbruch, has ry lls successful concert = ‘Vienna: of occupation, is arranging a comprehen- te itl dies ty tien Cann 
- offered prizes of 4500 kronen and 2500 ustrian music 1s again coming into sive exhibition of French art in all its cactie of the Wartb eee the “Sine 
. appreciation in London . . and f to impress the Teuton inhabitants ‘25° ° e Wartourg, where the “Mas- 
e kronen, respectively, for the best choral ; it orms, to impress the Teuton inhabitants tarpcingers” were wont to meet, have suf.- 
4s . ae . London music-lovers have considerable f the Rhi country. Fr on st Singers mnt to meet, nave su 
g composition with orchestral accompanl- Jooaheuil i Seation pea oO e Ine country. Frances mos fered severely from changes of tempera- 
yf ment, to last twenty to thirty minutes; Schube % ~ kg ney ne he . 4 + celebrated composers, artists and con- ture and are to be restored by the Wei. 
k and for a cappella, ten to twenty minutes. a ee re gy 1g 4 ncn th inductors of orchestras will combine to jay artists Otto Fréhlich and Arno Met 
e Compositions submitted must be unper- sngiand. . . e greatest orchestra give symphony concerts and there will be ,... t 
f : . . Y . which J have ever heard is the New York ramntlos alan auitn aw ieee zerott. a 
med manuscripts. Good German texts ~ . wag * wince i, examples of choreographic _art, lectures ; = ye , 
to be set in every case, but the com- Symphony. _. + denvy Viennaasinger on literature, dress exhibitions, and dis- Under joint control of the Ministry of 
a hetition is open to composers of all na- like Jeritza. plays of French cookery. The exposi- Labor and the Music Trades School, dis 
- tions, 7” ee . tion will be held in the Bieberich Palace, abled ex-service men in England are 
t ebianibadi In a Willesden police court a man pear Wiesbaden, lent by the Grand being trained to revive an essentially 
a STRALSUND, April 22.—The Oratorio charged with begging recently pleaded ychess of Luxembourg. Under pres- British industry, violin and violoncello 
.- Society of this city, at the last moment, that he was singing a very beautiful ent conditions, the German inhabitants making, learning the whole process of 
‘ hymn. The magistrate, in remanding of the region will, no doubt, be most re- _fiddle-making in twelve months. 
g 


s lccided to give up its intention of pro- ; 
ing Felix Nowowiejski’s oratorio him, said that the law held that hymn ceptively inclined as regards French cul- a a ee 
luo Vadis,” because the composer, an ‘S!nging In the street did not have suf- tyre, musical and other. Lazare Saminsky, writing on “Amer 






ie st Prussian by birth, has prominently ficient cultural value to call for money . Dente Meath p “ ican Musical Life,” in the Paris Monde 
n F : d : - : - . payment. eae f aris e¢ oven remiere Vi 7 ] th . ks t} P “cc h R ~- ‘ 1 

ntified himself with various anti-Ger- : a ; iy Musial, thinks that “the Russian anc 
4 in manifestations. The Signale praises THE Hungarian Ministry of the In- What the critic terms “a first audi- German composers who formerly pre- 
: society’s stand and declares musi- terior has forbidden the American jazz_ tion for those of our own generation” ponderated in the musical life of the 
} | culture will lose nothing by the omis- in fox-trot and one-step dances in all of a work by Beethoven was a feature United States, are yielding ground to 






n of Nowowiejski’s oratorio. public places. of a recent Concerts-Lamoureux per- the French.” 
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“All Art Roots in Personal Experience” 


But the Teacher Can Further Rapprochement to It, Declares Michael Posner Baxte, Violin 
Pedagogue and Composer—Points Out Judgment, Knowledge and Enthusiasm as the 
Requisites of the Teacher-gardener in Cultivating His Pupils’ Minds 





——— 





(6 HAT does the American public 

look for first in a teacher? I 
fear it is not unfair to say, the teaching 
manner.” 

The words are Michael Posner Baxte’s, 
who is making for himself a place of 
growing importance among New York’s 
teachers of the violin. 

“Americans of English descent have 
just as much natural talent as Ameri- 
cans of other antecedents, but England’s 
music has been the music which she 
had the taste and wit to appropriate 
from other nationalities, rather than that 
which sprang from her own mind and 
body. Americans of the highest social 
station, those whose word has most im- 
mediate effect on the standards of taste 
and culture in this country, are thus 
persons who usually have not the deep 
background of tradition, of knowledge 
so seasoned that it no longer knows it- 
self from instinct, which is necessary 
for quick and sure judgment in music. 
America is very quickly developing such 
judgment, granted! But what is in the 
process of development is still in danger 
of blight; it needs careful watching, 
most considerate tending. 

“It is because of these things that I 
like to remind Americans, whenever I 
have the chance, of the one solid rock of 
a teacher’s qualifications for his difficult 
task: personality. What I mean by that 
word is the diametriec opposite of what 
many persons mean by it and what be- 
trays them into all sorts of unfortunate 
misadventures with the teaching profes- 
sion. I have sometimes feared that per- 
sonality, to the average member of the 
American public, meant a display of un- 
reliability, of whimsicality, of bad tem- 
per. What the word means to me you 
can gather from the fact that first of 
all single requisites of the good teacher 
I would vlace judgment. Next he must 
have knowledge, and finally a bottom- 
less well of enthusiasm. By judgment 








Teacher 


Violin 
and Composer 


Michael Posner Baxte, 


I do not mean simply length of service 
at his post of teacher. A donkey can 
pull a load up a hill every day of his 
life without knowing any better on the 
last day than on the first why he is doing 
it. At the same time, natural good taste 
needs to be checked up by practise in a 
multitude of individual instances. I can- 
not tell you how often parents have come 
to me with young children who have be- 
gun the study of the instrument, chil- 
dren who are manifestly talented and 
whom their elders are ready to sacrifice 
almost their life’s blood to help along— 


and yet, in all their studies with re- 
nowned teachers, these wonder-children 
have seemed to belie their promise. 
Why? What is wrong? I can tell you, 
there is a responsibility of the most sol- 
emn resting on the teacher to whom 
parents bring that question! 

“As for the qualification of knowledge, 
do not understand me to say that the 
doctor should sample a medicine before 
prescribing it for his patient, when I 
say that the teacher must have had every 
sort of violinistic experience in order to 
guide his pupils aright. No _ pupil 
should ever be forced into imitation of 
the teacher, and those in whom the ten- 
dency to imitation is very marked should 
be distinctly checked. I rarely play for 
an imitative pupil. What the teacher 
is obliged to know with perfect thorough- 
ness is, first, the physical science of vio- 
lin playing, and secondly, the literature in 
which this science has been incarnated. 
The final salt of enthusiasm is what binds 
these qualifications of the teacher to- 
gether in one zestful whole. 


Physical Foundation 


“T believe that the purely physical 
foundation of violin art is not  suffi- 
ciently stressed. At least the first cou- 
ple of years of study should have this 
physical preparation as their goal. This 
should not prove irksome to the pupil. 
It is the principle of my own teaching, 
and I have never had a pupil complain of 
his work with me as drudgery. 

“Once a month I present my pupils 
in recital at my studio, and I have had 
such satisfying results in this work that 
next season=I shall have them give some 
programs in Town Hall or some other of 
the regular concert auditoriums. But 
the usefulness and desirability of all such 
matters as this must rest in the long run 
with the personality of the individual 
teacher and his pupils. What I am try- 
ing to bring out is that personality, to be 


understood with any completeness, must 
be conceived as comprehending steadi- 
ness and thought as well as the hasty 
following of-impulse. Art is a personal 
experience, and the teacher’s truest aim 
must be to awake this light of personality 
through the patient application of 
science.” a ey Es 


SITTIG TRIO PERFORMS 
IN POLISHED FASHION 








Unique New York Ensemble Assisted 
by Harriet Van Emden at 
Spring Concert 


Giving its annual spring concert in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, the Sittig 
Trio, one of New York’s newer chamber 
music organizations, appeared on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 5, assisted by Har- 
riet Van Emden, soprano. Frederick V. 
Sittig, pianist, and his two children, Mar- 
garet and Edgar, violinist and ’cellist, 
respectively, have accomplished much in 
the last few years in the way of achiev- 
ing a fine ensemble. Their playing of 
Dvorak’s “Dumky” Trio, and a Haydn 
Trio, styled “Allemande” on the pro- 
gram, indicated this indisputably. They 
were applauded after every movement of 
both works and made to bow repeatedly. 

Miss Sittig gave an admirable per- 
formance of the Wieniawski Concerto in 
D Minor, in which she arrived at her 
goal both from the technical standpoint 
and in her musical conception. Her tone 
is of great beauty as well. For her 
‘cellist brother, the solo work was the 
Benedetto Marcello Sonata in C Major, 
and to this fine. old classic work he 
brought the necessary style and feeling. 
Ilis playing was received with immediate 
approval, as was his sister’s. 

In Miss Van Emden the audience made 
the acquaintance of a young singer who 
will go far in her art. Already she is 
an engaging artist, one who can deliver 
such things as the Mozart “Ridente la 
calma,” Veracini’s Pastorale and the old 
English “Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces” with rare felicity. Vocally she 
is admirably equipped, possessing a lyric 
voice of pure and limpid quality, excel- 
lently produced. The audience  ap- 
plauded her warmly and later enjoyed her 
singing of songs by Hiie, Fevrier, Homer, 
Hageman and Strauss. Florence Harvey 
was her able accompanist. 




















TAMAKI 


MIURA 


Celebrated Japanese Artiste 











Scores Triumphs in Egypt, Italy 


Spain and France. 


Will Appear in Joint Recitals Next Season as well as Alone in En- 


tire New Programs and in Quaint Japanese Costumes and Settings 


Season 1921-22 Now Booking 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Festivals 
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Cherniavsky Trio Again in America 


The Cherniavsky Trio, which comprises 
the brothers Leo, Jan and Mischel, in 
their respective réles of violinist, pianist 
and ’cellist, has just finished another 
world tour after having played last sea- 
son in western and southwestern terri- 
tory in the United States. From here the 
hrothers went to Australia, achieving 
siecess in all the important cities of the 
Antipodes before sailing for South Africa 
where they appeared in the principal 
cities. The Cherniavskys have just landed 
in Montreal and are now on their way to 
New York to resume their concert activi- 
ties in America under the management 
of Haensel & Jones. 





Fleck Opera Company Starts on Spring 
Tour 


The Fleck Grand Opera Company left 
New York lately for its semi-annual tour 
of New York, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. The organization will sing one 
and two-night stands for several weeks 
and then go to the Globe Theater, Bos- 
ton, for an indefinite engagement. The 
company includes Estelle Wentworth, 
Elsa Foerster, Fallette Rezia, Harold 
Lindeau, George Reynolds, Joseph Mar- 
tell, Pierre Remington, Italo Picchi, 
Catherine Richards and Marta Melis. 





De Reszké Pupils Heard at Nice Opéra 


Nice, April 11.—Creating the role of 
Ulysses in Reynaldo Hahn’s “Nausicaa” 
at the Opéra here, John Barclay, Scotch 
baritone, made a pronounced success re- 
cently. Particularly remarked were his 
high notes, his pianissimo and his gift 
of dramatic characterization. Standing 
six feet four inches, the singer was the 
center of attention in every scene in 
which he appeared. His success in this 
part led to his choice for the rdle of 
Wolfram in the revival of “Tannhauser.”’ 
Playing opposite him in the Wagner 
work was Mme. Victorée, who, like Mr. 
sarclay, is a pupil of Jean de Reszké. 





Tito Schipa recently returned from 
Chicago where he gave two recitals on 
successive Sundays. The first, on April 
24, took place at Orchestra Hall under 
the direction of the Kreeger Musical 
Bureau. The second, on May 1, was a 
private recital for the members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union 


at which 10,000 persons were present. 


Namara, Off for France, Will Study 
‘Louise’ Under Composer’s Guidance 
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© Underwood & Underwood ; 
Marguerite Namara, Soprano; Guy Bolton, Playwright (Her Husband), and Their 
Daughter Peggy, Aboard the Adriatic 


ARGUERITE NAMARA, opera and concert soprano, and her husband, Guy 

Bolton, writer of plays and musical comedies, accompanied by their little 
daughter Peggy, sailed on the Adriatic the end of last month for a vacation in 
Europe. Mme. Namara, who was heard as Micaela in the last performance of 
“Carmen” given by the Chicago Opera Association during its recent New York 
engagement, will sing in London and Paris during the summer and will study the 
title réle in “Louise” with the composer, Gustav Charpentier, in the latter city. 
She will return to New York early in the fall in order to fill numerous concert 
engagements already booked for her by her managers, Haensel & Jones. 


Lazaro Triumphs at Premiére of New 
Mascagni Opera in Rome 


A cablegram from Rome on May 5 
brought the news to Arthur Spizzi, per- 
sonal representative for Hipolito Lazaro, 
that the Spanish tenor scored a success 
in the premiére of Mascagni’s new three- 
act opera “I] Picolo Marat” the day be- 
fore in the Italian capital. Mr. Lazaro 
sailed from America this spring to create 
the tenor rdle in Mascagni’s latest opera, 
which is said to have been received with 
acclaim by the public, Mr. Lazaro win- 
ning a triumph in his part. 





Duluth Glee Club Gives “Concert with 
Gustaf Holmquist as Soloist 


DULUTH, MINN., May 3.—Last eve- 
ning the Duluth Glee Club gave a con- 
cert in the Central High School audi- 
torium. The organization, formerly 
known as the Normanna Chorus, is the 
only male glee club of its kind in Duluth, 
and is one of the oldest singing societies 
in this part of the country. Gustaf Holm- 
quist, bass-baritone, was the soloist. In 
a well arranged program of English 
numbers intermingled with Seandinav- 
ian, the careful shading showed the re- 
sult of painstaking work on the part 
of the chorus under the conductorship of 
J. Victor Sandberg, with Luther G. Han- 
son, as accompanist. Of the Scandinav- 
ian numbers, “Vikingarne,” by Fried- 
berg, was the most characteristic. Mr. 
Holmquist sang the opening solo with 
verve. GC. a. me 


Votichenko to Play for Belgian Rulers 


Sasha Votichenko, who has_ been 
travelling in Europe during the past 
year, has had a successful season and it 
is doubtful if he will return to America 
before the fall. While in Monte Carlo, 
Mr. Votichenko gave three tympanon 
recitals, at the Casino Theater. Later, 
he was called to Belgium to attend the 
Queen’s festival at Ghent. Mr. Voti- 
chenko is to play for the Belgian King 
and Queen. After leaving Belgium, the 
Votichenkos will go to Spain. 











Edgar Schofield Again with Farrar 

Edgar Schofield is on tour in concert 
for the second time with Geraldine Far- 
rar. The tour will take them as far 
south as Texas. Shortly before leaving 


- Schofield appeared in Englewood, 








“Dorothy Jardon’s rich, clear tones heard this week at the Davis Theatre are elevat- 








DOROTHY JARDON 


“Not even in the season of grand opera heard here recently, have Pittsburghers 
enjoyed more artistically beautiful music than is heard in the repertory of this 
charming diva. She has everything that a great artist should have except the 
tiresome temperamentalisms that mar the work of many opera stars.” 

Pittsburgh Press, April 5, 1921 





ing in both senses of the word. The quality of her voice raises the tone of any vaude- 
ville program and her range is wide and positive. There is no tremulous fluttering on 
high notes, but a sure and accurate clarity. One can well appreciate that she has been 
in grand opera, and her presence was appreciated by the audience at both of yesterday’s 
performances. From an aria from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ musical and pleasing in spite 
of its oft-repeated singing, to one of her own compositions, ‘The World Can’t Go Round 
Without You,’ a delicate and harmonious bit, she is serene and capable.”—Pittsburgh 
Sun, April 5, 1921. 


“T am keen to go on record with the belief that we have the best operatic prima 
donna in vaudeville this week who ever has visited us in the two-a-day. We’ve had some of 
them who were fine once upon a time, we’ve had some who were just beginning to fade; 
but in Miss Dorothy Jardon we have a remarkable singing lady who has progressed vo- 
cally about 100 per cent since we saw her last, who is going to progress some more, but 
who is right now at the very climax of her artistry. 


“I venture the opinion that she’ll go on and on, as she has been going; but we will 
not have the chance to hear her at vaudeville rates. Anyway, she’s a beauty, a sultry, 
oriental sort of beauty who wears magnificent costumes and wears them in a manner 
to make every mother’s son and daughter open an eye and look closer. 


“Miss Jardon’s voice is a soprano of wide range, rather lyric in quality and with a 
tone that might be best described as luscious. It has the richness of old brocade, even 
in the upper register, where we usually expect more bird-like twitterings from ladies 
who venture coloraturawards. She doesn’t lean that way. She’s dramatic and fitted for 
modern opera if anyone in this country is; but for once, let’s dote on the fact that Miss 
Jardon is out of opera and entertaining us on a vaudeville program.”Archie Bell in 
Cleveland News, March 29, 1921. 
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Composer of Composer of 
(Operas) (Orchestral Works) 


SALOME A HERO’S LIFE - 
ELEKTRA DON JUAN 
ROSENKAVALIER DEATH and TRANSFIGURATION 
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WILL TOUR AMERICA 
During 


October, November, December, 1921 


appearing as 


GUEST CONDUCTOR 


and as accompanist in a series of 


“STRAUSS EVENINGS” 


with a distinguished singer 
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to be announced later 
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Under direction of 


International Concert Direction, Inc. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 
GEORGE E. BROWN and S. E. MACMILLEN, Associate Directors 
16 West 36th St., New York City 





In Association with 


S. Hurok Musical Bureau 
47 West 42nd St., New York City 
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One of the few 


artists who have come to us from foreign shores 
in recent years who have won a place in the | 
front ranks of reigning musical favorites and 

who give promise of staying there. 





——— 








One of many 


criticisms that reflect the enthusiastic endorse- 
| ment of the principal music reviewers in the 
| country: ‘New violinists have been unusually 
plentiful this season, but of those that have come 
here either this year or last, none has revealed 
such unmistakable talent nor given so clear an 
intimation of fitness for the concert stage as did |] 
Mr. Vasa Prihoda in his recital yesterday. Not 
only has Mr. Prihoda ample, even conspicuous 
skill, he possesses also that much misunderstood 

















quality of artistic temperament.’—Boston Tran- 
| script, March 4, 1921. 


One of a thousand: 


“He demonstrated that he is about one in a 
thousand even among that swarm of fiddlers who 
have come to American shores in the past five 
years. He was a great surprise and a joy.’- 


Cleveland News, February 15, 1921. 
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VASA PRIHODA 




















Prihoda’s NextT our: 


October and November 
IN THE EAST 





December | 
IN THE SOUTH 
January to February 15 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


February 15 to March 15 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





| Sole Management: FORTUNE GALLO 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 



































Enthroning Great Music in 
Place of “Popular Piffle’’ 





(Continued from page 3) 

of companionship. Moreover, it is not 
only desirable that as many people as 
possible should love good music; it is 
highly desirable that they should love it 
for the right qualities. The supreme 
tragedy arises when appreciation of the 
artist is based on a misconception of his 
aims. Now, every time a popular rag 
is played, or a song of the feverish day 
delivered amid all the garish surround- 
ing of the vaudeville, the more difficult 
is it for music that is better to gain a 
hold on the large public. Are we wrong, 
however, if we say that every time a 
good performance of a worthy work is 
given in the presence of the large public 
some obscure soul is won over to a be- 
lief in the better thing? 


ET the enthusiast take off his coat, 
then, and bring the highest class of 
music to the very door steps of those 
who hear it not at all. His will be up- 
hill work, and he will have his critics. 
But the motive power must come from a 
recognition of the truth that the ubiq- 
uity of “freak music,” which seems to 
grow wherever the winds of fashion and 
foible and fad carry it, has to be met 
by planting seeds in many unlikely nooks 
and crannies. Set against the flower, 
the weed is out of count, and shouts its 
weediness to us, while the _ touching, 
noble, and eloquent work bears in its 
bosom the promise of ultimate victory. 
There may be those who think that 
some responsible composer might with 
advantage take “freak music” under his 


wing, with the avowed object of reform-., 


ing it. The notion suggests possibili- 
ties. A symphony based on ragtime, 
jazz, and the sentimental bleating of 


suburbia would seem to afford scope to 
the whimsical writer. With Charlie 
Chalin as the subject of the first move- 
ment, Harry Lauder as_ that of the 
scherzo, Grock, the French clown, as that 
of the finale, he could break fresh 
ground; while an adagio with plenty of 
sobs on the violoncellos might apos- 


trophize some queen of the films. One can 
readily 


imagine that, performed one 
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LEGINSKA 


Ee ‘“‘Leginska’s ‘Poems’ sound as mature and expert music.  & 
She speaks with her own voice—an individual interpreter, she 25) 
iE seems no less individual as a creator. 
and salient.”—Boston Evening Transcript, April 26, 1921. ie 
iS “Leginska’s ‘Four Poems for String Quartet’ are based 

They are whimsical in the extreme and 
convey the atmosphere of passionate longing, of the poignant 


making production would provide a valu- 
able glimpse of an aspect of the life of 
our time. Whether such activity on the 
part of the composer could achieve any- 
thing in the way of improving taste is, 
however, not very apparent. It is pos- 
sible his work would be popularly ad- 
mired, just in proportion as it accommo- 
dated itself to the popular phraseology. 

nd it would, of course, meet with the 
opposition of those who make a distinc- 
tion between folk-song and popular mu- 
sic; in which connection it must be borne 
in mind that with the immigration to the 
cities, so characteristic of many coun- 
tries to-day, the latter seems, in a meas- 
ure, to be supplanting the former. In 
any case, I do not think this fact gives 
sanction to the serious musician to form 
a coalition with things unworthy of him. 


Let us have a living art, a vital, warm- 
blooded music, by all means. I cannot 


contemplate music as something labor- 
iovslv vut together by stuffy pedagogues, 
who closet themselves in dark and dusty 
sanctums, and judge all art by the rules 
they have framed for their dull little 
game. But this does not imply that the 
composer has to bow the knee to every 
passing fad and raise his hat to the 
obsession of the hectic hour. 


O, NO. We cannot silence the chorus 

of myriad-voiced Demos. We can- 
not put up the shutters here and there, 
and wherever we hear poor stuff played 
and sung night after night. Nourish 
the people on good music, and you will 
be doing all that mortal man ean do. 
There will always be individuals con- 
tent to stew in the juice of the tenth- 
rate, individuals whose horizon is the 
dinner table or the money box. To the 
end of time, fugue and foxtrot, Scria- 
bine and saccharine’ sentimentality, 
Wagner and watered milk will go jig- 
ging down the pathway of the years, 
and Momus will never be bereft of a 
topic for his jest. But we find sustain- 
ing sweetness in the thought that, while 
we can, at best, do but little, it is just 
the little which counts for so much in 
the end. 
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COMPOSER 


Hers is a music vivid pt 


Ee mystery of living, of the fugitive happiness of love and of 
Ri perennial frustration.””— Philadelphia Public Ledger, April ‘al 
ie 10, 1921. | 
re ‘‘Appropriately poetic are the ‘Poems’ of Leginska, of a| 
which it should be recorded that they elicited a heartier ap- 
—,  plause than anything else on the list.”.—Philadelphia Inquirer, S| 
Ie April 10, 1921. A 
} 2 
Ee “The ‘Gargoyles of Notre Dame’ of Leginska is one of the pel 
fe | 


=< most radical works among even the modern category of com- {& 


> 


- positions. It is picturesque and fantastic, but does not lack 3 
Fi form.”—Los Angeles Times, March 4, 1921. 5 
k AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF SONATA »% 
iE? RECITALS: WITH HANS KINDLER, ’CELLIST, oe 
Is SEASON OF 1921-1922 I 
Ee For Terms and Dates Address: S 
isi HAENSEL & JONES Steinway es ll tay > eI 
IFS AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. Piano PHILADELPHIA” Si 
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AS LEOPOLD 


AS “LEOPOLD” IN “LA JUIVEF™ 


66 AFAELO DIAZ sang for the first 
time here the difficu't music of Leo- 
pold successfully."-—. Y. Globe. 


“Mr. Diaz sang Leopold with fervor and 
understanding. —\. Y. Evening Post. 

a sturdy, manly figure 
His French dic- 
-Brooklyn 


“Rafaelo Diaz made 
of Leopold and sarg well. 
tion was the best of the cast. 


Eagle. 

“Mr. Diaz as Leopo'd was showered with 
approval."—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 
“Rafaelo Diaz sang the part of Leopold 
with much feeling and rare voice.”—Atlanta 


(Ga.) Journal. 


AS “THE ASTROLOGER” IN “LE COQ 


D’OR”’ 
iT AFAELO DIAZ as the Astrologer 
deserves praise. He poured out 


with prodigality his high voice; a high C 
he compassed with ease.”"—N. Y. Times. 


“Rafaelo Diaz sang the Astrologer music 
with lovely intonation.”—N. Y. Globe. 


“Praise is due Rafaelo Diaz as the Astrolo- 
ger. He poured out his high notes with 
fervor and prodigality.”—Philadelphia Press. 
“As the royal Astrologer Rafaelo Diaz 
prodigally povred out his clear tenor. The 
high C was no barrier for him.”—The 


Ii orid. 

“As the Astrologer, Mr. Diaz’s style and 
diction are worthy of special mention.”— 
N. ¥. Tribune. 





AS THE ASTROLOGER 









Re-engaged, Fifth Season as 
Leading Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





T]HE demand for Mr. Diaz’ services 


23) in recital may be judged from the 
fact that he has sung nearly eighty 
concerts in the last two seasons despite 
his constant and arduous work at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


To the recital stage Mr. Diaz brings a 
voice of peculiar and individual appeal, an 
impeccable style of the most elegant 
school, and a most engaging charm of 
manner. 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 


ee ee ee 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Stieff Piano Used 


AS OBERON 


AS “OBERON” IN “OBERON”’ 


66 NOTHER feature of the perform- 
ance was the exquisite singing of 

Mr. Diaz as Oberon, which won the tenor 

deserved applause.”-—N. Y. Globe. 


“Diaz’s Oberon was a convincing proof of 
this gracious tenor’s fine attainments.’ 


N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


“Rafaelo Diaz was Oberon, his sparkling 
English diction giving point and clarity to 
the role.”,—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


“Mr. Diaz sang Oberon with pretty distinc- 
tion and pleased his hearers heartily.”— 
N. Y. Evening Sun. 


“Mr. Diaz as Oberon sang with fresh voice 
and engaging quality.”-—N.Y. Evening Mail. 


AS “WIN-SAN-LUY” IN “L’ORACOLO” 


66 AFAELO DIAZ 
creditably as 
American. 


acquitted himself 
Win-San-Luy.”— 
nN. 3, 
“Diaz sang the young Chinaman’s role most 
acceptably and his death before the foot- 
lights was a dramatic thriller.”—Brooklyn 
Union. 


“Mr. Diaz not only sang the music delight- 
fully, but he succeeded in investing the char- 
acter with a certain charm of youth un- 
known in former characterizations.”—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


“Mr. Diaz was in his best element when 
singing around high notes... His voice is 
clear and penetrating.”—Philadelphia Press. 
“In ‘L’Oracolo’ Rafaelo Diaz was highly 
successful.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





AS WIN SAN-LUY 
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After Her Triumphant Appearances as 
“Gilda” with the 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


MARCELL 
CRAFT 


Returns to the Concert Stage and Again 
Scores an Unqualified Success 


A FEW OF HER APRIL NOTICES: 


LOS ANGELES ORATORIO SOCIETY 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


‘Anyone who could resist the divine fire and tenderness with 
which Miss Craft glorified aria after aria is beyond world re- 
demption in this world or the next. She was sublime passion 
incarnate last night. Out of the mdjestic chorus her voice 
swept a living flame, whose warmth encompassed every heart. 
When she did not stir to exultation, she moved to tears; her 
magnetic intensity achieved a complete mastery of her audi- 





ence. She made a profound impression with her solo number 


and after being several times recalled sang the Cavatina from 


Weber’s ‘Der Freischutz’ most appealingly.”—R. W. Borough, 


in the Los Angeles Record, April 15th, 1921. 


AMATEUR MUSICAL CLUB 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


“Marcella Craft, said to be one of the five great sopranos of 
the country, gave the closing concert of the Amateur Musical 
Club season yesterday avening. Before she had finished the first 
number she had captivated her audience and the interest was sus- 
tained throughout. Miss Craft is the possessor of a lyric soprano 
voice, and she attains notes higher than can be reached except 
by few singers. Her voice is always adequate and always under 
perfect control. It maintains the same quality thruout and regis- 
ters and leaves the impression of unlimited reserve.”—Bloom- 
ington Daily Pantagraph, April 19th, 192r. 


“Beauty is the quality that stands out in the voice and singing 
of Marcella Craft for nowadays beauty is so often set in second 
place to make way for effect it is seldom that so great beauty 
and perfection of -tone are heard as she possesses. A velvety 
organ is her voice, sustained and in control and Miss Craft sings 
with perfection of taste and execution, with absolute symphony 
rather than with emotional force or breadth of power.”— 
Bloomington Daily Bulletin, April 19, 1921. 


~~ FITCHBURG MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


“Out from the myriad pleasurable sensations in memory 
gleaned at the second concert of the Fitchburg Choral Society 
course Friday afternoon stands this cherished impression: 
Marcella Craft singing at full power, clear and commanding, 
above the powerful sweep of the orchestra in the aria from 
‘Boheme’ and again Miss Craft holding breathless her hearers as 
she sent her softest tones of purest timbre into their very soul 
fibres in ‘Alice Where Art Thou?’ Miss Craft’s voice is ad- 
mirably suited to this exquisite number, her rich, soft tones mak- 
ing the song most delectable.”—Fitchburg Daily Sentinel, 
April 23, 1921. 


MiSS CRAFT WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO AND RECITALS 
ALL OF NEXT SEASON 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Many Events When Ohio Teachers 
Hold Annual Convention in Dayton 





Three-Day Program Marks Thirty-ninth Assembly—lInterest 
Aroused by Prize Competitions—Recitals by de Gogorza 
and Mitnitzky Among Musical Happenings — Delegates 
Hear Informative Addresses 





AYTON, OHIO, May 7.—Notable 

events both from the musical and 
pedagogic standpoints, distinguished the 
thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, held 
here on April 27, 28 and 29. 

Great interest was manifested in the 
annual competitions, the prizes in con- 
nection with which were awarded on the 
last day. The prize of $100 offered by 
the Civic Music League for the best piano 
playing was divided between three con- 
testants of nearly equal merit, the first 
winner, Lucille Wilkin, a pupil of Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska, member of 
the artist faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, receiving $50, and the other 
two, Harry D. Fay of Cleveland, and 
May List of Massillon, $25 each. The 
$50 prize for violin playing offered by 
Mrs. H. E. Talbot of Dayton, was won 
by Mary Louise Gale of Cincinnati, a 
pupil of Ysaye at the Conservatory. A 
$50 prize for the singer with the best 
English diction, given by John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
was won by Hazel Levy of Cincinnati, 
honorable mention falling to Roy Whipp 
of the same city and to John Downing 


of Dayton. Both Miss Levy and Mr. 
Whipp are pupils of Minnie Tracey of 
Cincinnati. The Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
Prize of two orchestral scores for the 
best paper on the subject of “Orchestra- 
tion” was not awarded this year. The 
Ella May Smith Prize of $100 for a 
composition for string quartet was won 
by R. A. Laslett Smith of New Jersey. 
Contestants for the other prizes were 
all pupils of Ohio teachers. 

The outstanding musical events were 
recitals by Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, 
and Issay Mitnitzky, violinist, both emi- 
nently pleasing. The first was given on 
Thursday evening, April 28, under the 
auspices of the Civic Music League, John 
A. McMillan, president, especially for 
the members of the association, who were 
afterward tendered a reception by the 
league. The Mitnitzky recital was on 
Wednesday evening at the Miami 
Hotel, and was followed by a reception 
to artists and visitors by the Women’s 
Music Club. The accompanist for Mr. 
de Gogorza was Helen Winslow, and for 
the violinist, Maximilian Mitnitzky was 
at the piano. 


Demonstrations and Addresses 


Unique in the history of music teach- 
ers’ conventions was the “Piano Confer- 
ence” held on April 27, in which Mme. 
Liszniewska of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory gave a Master Class demonstration 
with the aid of two gifted young pian- 
ists. Practical demonstrations of teach- 
ing methods were given before the con- 
vention, and common errors in piano 
tone, color, accentuation and pedaling 
were corrected. 

The addresses of the speakers contrib- 
uted much toward making the convention 
more interesting and vital than in other 
years. Charles D. Isaacson of the New 
York Globe, spoke on music and its rela- 
tion to motion pictures in the Ascher 
Auditorium. on April 28, and on “Real 
Estate and Music” at a Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon at the Miami Hotel, in 
the afternoon. Frances Elliott Clark of 
Philadelphia, head of the educational de- 
partment of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, addressed the convention on 
“Education Through Music.” Karl H. 
Eschman, director of music at Dennison 
University, spoke on a method of index- 
ing chords. i 

At the opening session J. Herman 
Thuman, director of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music, had as his theme “Choral 
Music in the Church.” Mr. Thuman’s 
address was illustrated by numbers sung 
by the male choir of Holy Trinity 
Church, Dayton. An excellent address 
was delivered by Carolyn Alchin, in the 
course of which illustrations of excerpts 
from her works on Modern Methods of 
Teaching Harmony were given. Mrs. 
Raymond Osborne read an informative 





Hazel Levy, Mezzo Soprano 


paper on “How to Analyze Singing.” 
Charles K. Holstein presented many 
practical ideas on “Correct Position in 
Violin Playing,” and Charles Arthur 
Ridgeway made a plea for school credits 
for the music student. A group of in- 
teresting songs was sung by Mary 
Goode Royal, with accompaniments by 
Miss Batdorf, as the concluding feature 
of the afternoon’s program. 


Admirable Programs Provided 


Thursday morning opened with a 
chamber music concert by the Holstein 
Quartet, composed of Charles Holstein, 
first violin; Nelson Anderson, second 
violin; Albert Fischman, viola, and Al- 
fred Hein, ’cello, the most eagerly an- 
ticipated number being the composition 
which gained for Laslett Smith the Ella 
May Smith prize. The Association was 
entertained at luncheon by John H. Pat- 
terson, and transported afterward to the 
plant of the National Cash Register 
Company in automobiles provided by the 
members of the local committee. The 
events at the National factory were most 
enjoyable and unusual. Here a chorus 
of five hundred voices, under the leader- 
ship of Alfred Hartzell, conductor of the 
May Festival Chorus, Cincinnati, gave an 
excellent program, interspersed with solo 
numbers. 

The events of the last day began aus- 
piciously with a concert at the Ascher 
Auditorium by Urban A. Deger, organist 
and Clara Turpen-Grimes, soprano. 
There were numbers contributed by a 
“miniature” orchestra composed of chil- 
dren from the city kindergartens. At 
noon was held the Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon at the Miami Hotel, and the 
afternoon events included a concert by 
an orchestra of 140 selected from 700 
applicants for the graded orchestra of 
the public schools. Conrad Yahreis 
conducted. The concluding event was an 
exceptional program given by the West- 
minster Choir, John Finley Williams 
conductor. The soloists were Mary 
Early and Selwyn Weaver. The choral 
numbers were two groups for mixed 
voices, and one for male chorus. Mrs. 
Walter D. Crebs furnished excellent or- 
gan .accompaniments. The concluding 
half of the program was presented by 
the Dayton Civic Orchestra, under the 
able leadership of Albert D. Fischman. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Karl H. 
Eschman, president and director of music 
of Dennison University; vice-presidents, 
Bradford Mills of Toledo, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter D. Crebs of Dayton. New directors 
of the Association, appointed for a three- 
vear term, are Harry Wilson Proctor of 
the Proctor School of Music, Dayton, 
Clara Williams of the Ohio Wesleyan 
School of Music, and C. W. Morrison, 
director of music at Oberlin Conserva- 
tory. Next year’s convention will be 
held at Dennison University, Granville. 

E. M. S. 
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Unprecedented achievement in the Annals of Music in America. 


Authentic proofs of a successful tour just completed. 
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ied 26 Engagements in 2 months. 
11 Engagements in New York in 9 weeks. , , 
Remembered from Youth! 11 Engagements with Symphony Orchesiras. Returned in Maturity! 
= 
RETURNS NEXT SEASON — Tour Begins October ist 
‘Dohnanyi, the sensation of the season so 
far as pianists are concerned. He is one 
of the most substantial musicians that has 
visited this country in recent years.” —New wil ie ik hed 
‘ a 4 H iL McA IN y 9, . - 2 ‘ ae 
York Evening Telegram, March 27, 1921. ve a a ae 
66 dhcot be . a 2) ee Mr. Jules Daiber, 
Dohranyi is a poet of the piano.”—Cleve heclian Bail. 
land News, February 28, 1921. New York City, N. Y- 
“Dohnanyi is a musician of the type of waES SMe San 
Strauss and Reger.”’—Boston Globe, Febru- On the eve of my de-~ 
. parture for’ Europe I cannot refrain from 
ary 18, 1921. expressing to you my appreciation and keen 
gratitude for your efforts in connection 
‘ P m ‘ with my concert tour which has just 
*“Dohnanyi, with Rachmaninoff, the greatest terminated so successfully. 
of the Russians, heads the list of European I want to congratulate you on 
ge io ; . i the dignified mamner in which you managed 
musicians.” —New York Evening Mail, March my concert, recital and orchestral enguge- 
7 199] ments and the splendid bookings obtained 
rr ° for me. 
‘ os Ame very happy indeed at the 
- — , asian F | Po eception given mg by the public and press 
Dohnanyi de snomabraten the right to Aret everywhere and shall return early nox: 
rank among the world’s great pianists.”°-— Season with the greatest pleasure to aguin 
i : fp be under your management. 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, April 18, yours very truly o 
1921. fsa + 
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% Exclusive Management: 
Jules Daiber Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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In Opera Too, Where There’s a Will 
There’s a Way, Says Gustafson 





 ——a 





Young Basso of the Metropoli- 
tan Filled First Professional 
Engagement Before Study- 
ing at All—Not a Conserva- 
tory Product—Had Only 
the Push of His Own Am- 
bition, No “Pull,” to Aid 
Him with the Opera Com- 


pany 
ILLIAM GUSTAFSON, basso, one 
of the Metropolitan’s recent acquisi- 
tions, who was taking prominent parts 
before the close of this, his first season 
with the Company, looks like a Viking 
and probably has more than a bit of the 
Viking spirit in him. 
father whose love for his art must have 
been a shaping influence in the singer’s 
childhood was a Swede. And when the 
singer returned to America, in February, 
1919, from service with the army abroad, 
he was resolved on an operatic career, 
although he had then had no preparation 
for it and hadn’t the slightest objective 
chance at it. 

“The first thing my experience with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company taught 
me,” Mr. Gustafson says, “was that ‘pull’ 
doesn’t matter at all to it. I have never 
known anyone high in its counsels, and I 
have never tried to. When I came back 
from the war to my work as a singer, I 


The organist- . 


Photo Bain News Service 
William Gustafson, Basso of the Metro- 
politan 





had nothing to justify my operatic am- 
bition but my own feelings. I simply 
worked at operatic rdéles till I was ready 
for an appearance, and when I was 
ready, the chance came to me. A man 
I knew had got an engagement with the 
Company. They were trying out new 





<4 





singers and had secured all they wanted 
but one basso, when this acquaintance 
happened to see me and tell me about the 
opening. I made application for a hear- 
ing, was successful in my audition and 
was given acontract. To date I’ve sung 
thirty-four performances, and these have 
kept me so busy and interested that I 
have had neither time nor inclination to 
regret the concert appearances which I 
have had to forego. This month I shall 
make some festival appearances, at two 
concerts in Boston. Before going into 
the army I did some general concert 
work, and I have taken part in some of 
the Sunday evening programs at the 
Opera House this season; but my real 
disposition is not for recital. Of course, 
though, I sing such programs. As for 
oratorio and festival engagements, they 
have a sufficient admixture of the dra- 
_— to make them thoroughly delight- 
ul. 


“On the moot question of how to make 
an operatic career, I have no suggestions 
to offer. If anybody thinks he can get 
anywhere by imitating me let him go 
ahead—he’ll have my deepest sympathy! 
And he will not find imitating me so 
easy, either; for foolhardiness—or a sort 
of inspired recklessness, if you want to 
call it by a prettier name—isn’t the only 
thing I’ve climbed by. There was my 
father, and the musical influences which 
he put into the home in which I grew 
up; there was my mother with her beau- 
tiful voice, and before that, the grand- 
father who, even when [ visited him in 
Sweden when he was eighty years old, 
sang delightedly and delightfully. I am 
going to wait till I have something more 
in the way of good deeds to worry about 
before putting the question to my own 
case. Even the deliberate work which I 
did toward getting into the Metropolitan 
was something for which I can’t take unto 
myself any glory, for much of it had to 
be unlearned or re-learned when I came 


to making appearances. Finally, if it 
is a matter of any interest, you might 
note that I am no conservatory product. 
I studied some at Columbia, but not mu- 
sic. My first professional engagement 
came to me before I had done any study- 
ing at all. 

“The worst feature of a_ singer’s 
career, to me, is the enforced renuncia- 
tion of hockey, skating and other sorts 
of outdoor fun. One must learn to 
secure and preserve one’s health by 
other means than these, and the singer 
needs all the health he can get. On the 
day of the first performance this year 
of ‘Tristan,’ in which I took the réle of 
King Mark, I had five rehearsals sched- 
uled. I made no complaint, and luck 
played into my hands; two of the rehear- 
sals were cancelled. Still, the three which 
remained, one of them a dress rehearsal 
for ‘Don Carlos,’ were quite as much as 
I wanted. The opera singer’s bed is 
strewn with no sybaritic rose-leaves!” 

ms Bs. Fs 





NEWARK, N. J.—A special musical ser- 
vice, celebrating the twenty years of 
service as organist and choirmaster of 
Sidney A. Baldwin, was held at the 
Christ Church on Sunday afternoon, 
April 24. The choir of forty voices had 
the assistance of James O. Boone, tenor; 
William Ryder, baritone; Elena De 
Sayn, violinist, and Edith Otis, ’cellist. 





TRENTON, N. J.—Three of the instruc- 
tors at the Trenton Conservatory of Mu- 
sic prepared a recital program recently, 
but owing to a severe cold, Harry Colin 
Thorpe, of the vocal department, was 
unable to appear. Wm. J. O’Toole, 
pianist, and Gustav Hagedorn, violinist, 
gave their part of the program and 
added extra numbers. The audience 
recognized a capital performance with 
emphatic applause. 
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one of the most 


Saens Concerto? 


VEILED 


under a gracious and gentle personality of 
outstanding charm there lies in 


powers in America today. How many pianists, 
great or small, could step instantly, with no moment’s 
preparation upon the stage and play, as she did, upon 
the occasion of the 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, the scheduled Saint- 


she could have played any one of thirty other con- 
certos with equal surety. 
she created a sensation by playing within the space 
of ten days nine different concertos with orchestras. 





vital and compelling pianistic 





recent defection of Levitski with 
The amazing part of it is that 


In Berlin, some years ago, : 








nized, 


ment. 


She plays with a proficiency and 
power that cannot fail to be recog- ; 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD | 


The most fulsome predictions pale | 
before this amazing girl’s achieve- | 

















LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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ACOBINOFF 


VIOLINIST 


has added to his 
standing as a 
first rank violin- 
ist the prestige 
of replacing for 
some weeks 
George Barrére 
as conductor of 
the famous 
Little Sym- 
phony now tour- 
ing withthe 
Bolm Ballet. His 
solo contribu- 
tions were 
among the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of these 
brilliant pro- 
grams. 


DALLAS JOURNAL 


In the absence of 
Barrére The Little 
Symphony was con- 
ducted by Sascha 
Jacobinoff, and it was 
his violin solo that 
first acquainted the 
audience with the fact 
that they were listen- 
ing to a violinist of 
the first rank as well 
as to a most splen- 
didly conducted 
orchestra. 


AUSTIN AMERICAN 


The Little Sym- 
phony played with ad- 
mirable skill under 
the leadership 
of Sascha Jacobinoff 
a varied and unusual 
program.  Jacobinoff 
scoreda hit. His 
solos were encored 
and repeated and he 
was recalled a num- 
ber of times. 


WACO TIMES 


Sascha Jacobinoff 
received encore after 
encore. His solos 
were perhaps the 
most beautiful feature 
of the whole musical 
concert. 


MANHATTAN 
CHRONICLE 

But when Jacobinoff 
himself played, the 
enthusiasm of the 
hearers could not be 
longer restrained, so 
the violin genius had 
to play again and 
again. 


Direction 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
53 West 39th Street 

New York 
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~ WERRENRATH AIDS IN NASHUA’S FESTIVAL 





Oratorio Society Gives “Eli- 
jah” in Excellent Style— 
High School Chorus Sings 


MANCHESTER, N. H., May 6.—The 
twenty-first annual May Festival of the 
Nashua Oratorio Society, Eusebius G. 
Hord, conductor, closed on Wednesday 
evening, May 4, in the City Auditorium 
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at Nashua with a fine performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The chorus of 
125 voices sang admirably. The soloists 
were Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, as 
Elijah; Charles Stratton, tenor, as 
Obadiah and Ahab; Doris Emerson, so- 
prano, and Jessie French, contralto. 
The Boston Festival Orchestra _ sup- 
ported, and Mrs. Anna M. Sanderson 
was at the piano. The high school cho- 
rus of 300 voices sang two cantatas, 
Goring-Thomas’ “The Swan and the Sky- 
lark” and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” the 
soloists heard in “Elijah” participating. 
Avaline Folsom and Charles F. Manney 
assisted as accompanists. 

Mr. Hood was given an ovation and 
the high school chorus demonstrated 
fully the result of his work as supervisor 
of music in the schools in Nashua. Mr. 
Werrenrath was especially applauded 
and the other soloists were all received 
with warm approval by the audience. 

The spring concert given annually by 
the music department of the Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences was heard 
the same evening by a large audience. 
The orchestra was assisted by Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Letendre, contralto, and Maurice 
Hoffmann, Jr., accompanist. Rudolph 
Schiller was conductor. 

An organ recital was given Thursday 
evening at the Franklin Street Church 
by Frank McBride who prefaced his pro- 
gram by a talk on organ music and or- 
gans. 





Symphony. 


LONDON 
“wrong notes” a la Strawinsky. 


PARIS 


right to expect of him. 


ROME 


The Rhapsodie Neégre greatly interested the audience. Mr. 
own interpreter at the piano. The sonority of his touch is ravishing and one feels 
Many charming passages prove to what use 
Mr. Powell has been able to apply these naive and at times mournful expressions 
of the negro race. May he continue to produce that which henceforth we have a 


Le Monde Musical. 


that his technic is a thing of ease. 


and warmly accl 


The Chamberland String Quartet of 
Montreal, with Harry C. Whittemore, 
pianist, gave an interesting recital on 
Wednesday evening in St. Cecelia’s Hall. 
Albert Chamberland, violinist, was heard 
as soloist. Tre ensemble was assisted 
by the Chantecler Vocal Quartet and the 
Hevey Choral Society which is made up 
of fifty voices under the conductorship 
of Rev. Brother Louis Albert. 
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“YOUNG COMPOSERS’ DAY” 
AT DAMROSCH INSTITUTE 








Pupils of Percy Goetschius Disclose Re- 
sults of Theoretical Studies— 
Excellent Essays Heard 

Composjtion pupils of Percy Goet- 
schius exposed their wares at a recital 
given at the Institute of Musical Art, 
Frank Damrosch, director, last Satur- 
day afternoon. Dr. Goetschius is one of 
the most distinguished American theor- 
ists and teachers and the results of his 
pedagogical labors are deservedly famil- 
iar. At this recital there was abundant 
evidence that his recent work has been 
gratifyingly fruitful. The product of 


students from Grades III to VII was 
capitally written, with firm craftsman- 
ship, and the musical ideas were in many 
instances strikingly fine. This held par- 
ticularly for Bianca del Vecchio’s Con- 


cert Fugue with Prelude, for two pianos, 
which Miss del Vecchio played with the 
assistance of Ida Deck. The material 
of this composition has a grave distinc- 
tion; it is a serious work, the yield of a 
genuine talent and, on the technical side, 
it is excellently wrought. 

Another striking composition was a 
sonata movement for piano, violin and 
’cello, by Lois Wilson, presented by Miss 
Wilson, Karl Kraeuter, Hayden Shepard. 
Here too was a work in which imagina- 
tion and craftsmansip of no common 
order were combined happily. The most 
ambitious piece on the program was a 
Piano Quintet, by Nathan Novick. This 
was played by Miss del Vecchio, Joseph 
Fuchs, Jacob Neiblum, William Kroll 
and Hayden Shepard. It is a fanciful 
essay, one of considerable color, betray- 
ing now and then the influence of Tchai- 
kovsky, but on the whole an exceedingly 
promising piece of composition. 

Other works heard, also disclosing re- 
spectable gifts, were by Stella Goldberg, 
Alton Jones, Daisy Sherman, Ida Deck, 
Gladys Mayo, Joseph Fuchs, Theodora 
Theobald, Alexander Brachock, Mar 
garet Hamilton and Bassett Hough 
Mention should be made of Miss Theo 
bald’s songs, which show a serious an¢ 
sensitive pen at work. 

Among the guests were Harold Bauer 
and John Powell. 





Alois Reiser, composer and conductor, 
became an American citizen on Friday, 
May 6. 





JOHN POWELL 


recognized abroad as one of America’s most brilliant compos- 
ers as well as a pianist of the highest attainments, witnessed a 
personal triumph in the reception of his Negro Rhapsody 
which was presented on the European tour of the New York 
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The composer of this intelligent piece of musical construction has gone to 
Dixie Land for his themes and also for some of his orchestral effects. 
not worked without full appreciation of Liszt’s artfulness or to the piquancy of 
And he has remained very serious with it all. 
The composer himself played the concerted piano part and was much applauded. 


But he has 


Daily Mail. 


3ut the one especially attractive number was the Negro Rhapsody by John 
Powell, not alone because it was an American composition, but because the com- 
poser, himself, the well-known virtuoso, was at the piano. And in truth, both the 
value of the composition and the ability of the pianist were immediately recognized 
1imed by the attentive public. The Rhapsody, rich in themes and 
rhythms original to the state of Virginia, develops with much spirit and spontane- 
ous imagination, which, however, never overpowers the piano but maintains a 
balance of parts not often found in works of this kind, and therefore all the more 
admirable. Mr. Powell was the subject of the most cordial and friendly manifes- 
tation of sympathy and enthusiasm from a public from this moment on ardent 


admirers of the artist. 


MILAN 
The pianist-composer, John Powell, obtained an ovation for his exuberant 
Negro Rhapsody, so full of movement and light and played with phenomenal 


virtuosity, marvelous technic and much spirit. 


Mr. Powell was his 


Il Messagero. 
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Stoessel, As New Oratorio Head, 
| Will Favor American Composers 





Young Conductor, First Native-Born Citizen Chosen to Con- 
duct a Major Choral Society, on Lookout for Worth-while 
American Works—Will Not Relinquish Career as Violinist 
—To Lead New York Symphony at Chautauqua, N. Y., 


This Summer 





—_ — 





‘i HAT American composers of choral 
works would receive especial consid- 
eration in the choice of novelties to be 
presented by the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, Was intimated last week by Albert 
Stoessel, the Society’s new conductor. 


While the final decision in such matters 
rests with the Executive Committee, 
which will not meet for another month, 
Mr. Stoessel, as the first American-born 
leader of New York’s oldest choral in- 
stitution, may be counted upon to follow 
and expand the policy of the organiza- 
tion in bringing the works of new com- 
posers to knowledge of the public. 

“IT can only speak from a personal 
standpoint,” said Mr. Stoessel, “but since 
I am an American, with a long line of 
American ancestry, it is only natural 
that I should be on the lookout for some 
worth-while American work. Nothing 
has yet been done in the way of making 
any choice. Unfortunately, not many of 
our native composers have composed 
choral works in the larger form. There 
is a very beautiful one by Horatio 
Parker which has never been produced, 
and then there is always his ‘Hora No- 
vissima,’ which has been sung many 
times. I am hoping that something espe- 
cially fine may be found. 


No Festival Next Year 


Mr. Stoessel said it is probable that 
the various centers which the Society has 
maintained in Brooklyn and New Jersey 
will be continued, and it is his hope that 
the children’s chorus will continue to be 
a feature. It has already been practi- 
cally decided that there will be no festi- 
val next season. As yet, no assistant di- 
rector has been appointed, and it is likely 
that the entire work of training the vari- 
ous choruses will rest upon the shoulders 
of the new conductor. But it is not his 
plan to relinquish his career as a vio- 
linist. 

“I think the idea that a musician 
should confine his activities to one field 
of music has fallen into the discard,” 
said Mr. Stoessel. “Saint-Saéns, Ysaye, 
Gabrilowitsch and others have demon- 
strated that it is possible to be success- 
ful in more than one branch of the art. 
I shall not give up my playing of the 
violin. In fact, I shal] play next season 
in Boston, St. Louis and perhaps in New 
York. Fascinating as a career as a 
soloist is, there can be no doubt which is 
the broader field when a symphony leader 
must prepare a dozen programs for as 
many different days, while a soloist may 
continue to play the same numbers for a 
hundred times. That is the position I 
am in just now, for I am to conduct the 
New York Symphony the first half of 
its season at Chautauqua Lake this sum- 
mer, which means that I must have an 
intimate knowledge of enough composi- 
tions to make up fifteen programs. 

“While I believe thoroughly in the 


catholicity of art, it is an honor which 
I cannot overlook, that I am the first 
native-born American to be chosen to 
conduct one of the major choral societies 
of the country. That fact alone should 
encourage Americans to believe that 
their musicians can receive the highest 
recognition in the musical — 
a +A 


SARAH BARASCH PLAYS 


Young Pianist Demonstrates Technical 
Facility in Aeolian Hall Program 


Sarah Barasch, a young pianist who 
plays with some technical facility, gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on Friday even- 
ing, May 6. Both Beethoven and Chopin 


were represented on the program, but it 
cannot be said that much of the content 
of the music was brought out. 

The program opened with Schubert’s 




















Lecture Classes in Technique 
of Voice and Repertoire 


Weekly Recitals—Oratorio Performances 


WZ 


@ MORE THAN SIXTY A. Y. CORNELL PUPILS ARE 
HOLDING SOLO POSITIONS IN LEADING CHURCHES 


Impromptu in B Flat, which savored in 
this instance of the drawing-room. Mac- 
Dowell was attempted rather success- 
fully in the four Concert Etudes, in 
which the tendency of the pianist to play 
at a very rapid tempo received a sanc- 
tion from the composition. Two Pagan- 
ini-Liszt studies, “La Chasse” and “La 
Campanella,” were relatively less delib- 
erate and more clear than other pieces 
in execution. The “Waldstein” Sonata 
was the Beethoven work essayed and 
the Chopin numbers played were a Waltz 
in C Flat and a Fantaisie. The last 
group comprised “The Lark,” by Glinka- 
Balakireff, Fourteen Variations by Pag- 
anini-Brahms and an _ adaptation by 
Schulz-Evler of Strauss’ “Blue Danube.” 


WARE’S “UNDINE” FEATURE 
OF ORANGE, N. J., CONCERT 


Woodruff Chorus Sings American’s Lyric 
Poem with Success, Aided by 
Crosby and Wells 


ORANGE, N. J., May 5.—Rounding out 
its twenty-fifth year with its fiftieth 
private concert at the East Orange High 
School, the Orange Musical Art Society 
gave the principal place on its program 
to Harriet Ware’s lyric tone poem, “Un- 
dine,” dedicated to Dr. A. D. Woodruff, 
director of the society. 

The entire ensemble of the chorus, to- 
gether with Phoebe Crosby, soprano, and 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, was employed 
in the performance of the work, together 
with a small orchestra. As usual, Miss 
Ware’s was a score combining solid mu- 











Sicianship with the art of speaking to 
the lay listener in a language he can 
understand. The spirit of the season, 
mingled with the suggestion of the super- 
natural, broadly conveyed in the text of 
Edwin Markham, was_ convincingly 
translated into music by the composer. 
The work was roundly applauded. 

In honor of the anniversary the mem- 
bers of the organization presented to Dr. 
Woodruff a bag of golden gifts, and the 
veteran conductor promised in return to 
conduct the fiftieth anniversary concert. 

The soloists both distinguished them- 
selves in their solo groups and won ap- 
preciative applause. 





Lifshey Engaged As First Viola of 


Cleveland Symphony 


Samuel Lifshey, one of the best-known 
viola players in this country, has been 


engaged for the coming season as first 
viola of the Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. 
Lifshey will also be at the viola desk 
of the Cleveland String Quartet. He left 
New York, accompanied by his wife, on 
Sunday, May 8, for Cleveland and will 
begin rehearsing with the quartet im- 
mediately. The Lifsheys will spend the 
summer at Pittsfield, Mass. 





Birgit Engell to Return Next Season 


Birgit Engell, whose début in America 
this season won her many admirers, will 
return for the season 1921-22. Her man- 
ager, Antonia Sawyer, has booked two 
Chicago appearances in addition to many 
return engagements. Mme. Engell’s tour 

is booking rapidly. 





From July 4th to August 14th 


The A, Y. CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Send to Studio 607, Carnegie Hall, New York, for 
pamphlet circular giving full details 
about course of study 


NORMAL COURSES for TEACHERS 
AND SINGERS 
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“The man’s dramatic abilities are strikingly unique. 
song classics the Australian gripped his hearers as few artists have gripped them in a 
city where it requires something unusual to move the discriminating listener. 


‘* All the Critics Wrote Glowingly of Mr. Illingworth 


“He is sure to give those throughout the country who hear him something to take 
As I observed at the start of my article :— 


“‘ “Remember the Name,—Nelson Illingworth’ ” 


Dates now available for season 1921-1922 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 8 East 34th St., New York 


ILLINGWORTH 


Pierre V. R. Key in the Musical Digest 
‘“‘Remember the Name, Please,—Nelson I[llingworth”’ 


Singing in English an array of 





‘The Great Song Interpreter with a message.”’ 


—Henry T. Finck. 
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CHARMS IN TWO BRAHMS RECITALS 
Aeolian Hall, April 2nd and 9th. 


Clara Clemens in Aeolian Hall appealed to the devoted 
lovers of Brahms with a second programme of his songs. 
She made a deep impression with her dramatic intensity 
and rare art of evoking a mood, as in “Ever Lighter 
Grows My Slumber.’”’ Splendidly impetuous was her way 
of singing ‘‘Longing.”’ 


— NEW YORK POST. April 11, 1921. 








Her musical understanding is always in the foreground, 
exposing the text and its meaning. 


—NEW YORK WORLD. April 10, 1921. . 


Clara Clemens Affords Keen Enjoyment to 
Profound Students of Master 


Mme. Clemens presented a very well chosen and inter- 
esting assortment of the German master’s lieder. She 
afforded keen enjoyment to those who were capable of 


appreciating how profoundly the singer had immersed her- 
self with the spirit of the composer, and with what intel- 


lectual and emotional discrimination, with what 


fine sensibility and taste, with what skill and phrasing and nuance, she translated his 
message into audible reality. 


It requires something more than beauty of voice and virtuoso proficiency in the 
use of the voice as an instrument to interpret Brahms “Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer” as Clara Clemens did yesterday. It requires imagination, depth of 


feeling, artistic discernment and vision.—Max Smith, N. Y. AMERICAN. April 10, 1921. 























The program was a delightful one. Miss Clemens has a real appreciation of the spirit of these 
songs, all of which she sang in English. —NEW YORK TIMES. April 3, 1921. 


Long known here as possessor of a fine contralto voice and lofty artistic ideals, 


her programme was warmly received by a good sized audience. 
—NEW YORK HERALD. April 3, 1921. 





There was much to enjoy in Clara Clemens’ singing of such gems as ‘Thou Art My Glorious 
Queen,” “Despair,” and particularly also the “Sapphic Ode,’”’ which was sung so tenderly that 
the audience demanded a repetition. _—NEW YORK EVENING POST. April 4, 1921. 
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Magnolias and mocking birds,— 
the plit-plat of moss-grown fountains in boa- 
bordered, high-walled gardens ’neath a low 


hung moon,—all the fragrance, the romance of Old 
N’Orleans are in the Creole Songs which 






HOMAS 





Mezz 


brings as a specialty to her programs. She sinas them “‘en 
y prog q 


crinoline’’ and in their quaint original patois, an admixture 
of Spanish, French and “Darky.” 


———____—_@-- ——_— 


It is rare to hear a lovelier natural voice in all the implications of 
sympathetic tone color than this young singer displayed; her Creole 
Songs should be heard again, indeed, they were yesterday all being 
sung twice over before the audience would let the program proceed. 
—New York Times. 


This Louisiana singer has a winsome personality and an individual 

contribution of real value to make to the concert stage, in the form 

of Creole Songs, which she sings in costume and explains alluringly. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Available in recital also on tours with the Salzedo Harp Ensemble 
and the Griffes Group. 








Direction of 


Catharine A. Bamman - 53 West 39th Street, New York 




















How Harold Flammer Won Fight 
to Publish Worth-While Music 











His Firm Opens Larger 
Offices Four Years After 
Establishment—His Guid- 
ing Ideal to Bring Forward 
American Works of High 
Standard 


Harold Flammer, Inc., established 
now less than four years ago, opened on 
May 1 their new and enlarged offices, 
display rooms and salesrooms at 57 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York. Ten 
years ago, Harold Flammer, then a 
young college student, conducted the 
university orchestra at Princeton. He 
had studied ’cello with six or eight 
masters and had appeared as cello 
soloist on tour, but he found it very 
difficult to acquire as thorough a knowl- 
edge of music as he desired to. 

There was no chair of music at Prince- 
ton, and although discouraged by all his 
friends from the idea of making a career 
in music he set out to do so. With a 
diploma in his kand, Harold Flammer 
went to music publishers, looking for 
employment. He could not find it in 
that field but started in a kindred in- 
dustry, book publishing, with the pub- 
lishers of the Century Magazine. 

In 1913 he returned to his first pur- 
pose and entered the publishing house 
of G. Schirmer, Inc. There he was 
fortunate enough to acquire a general 
knowledge of the business, receiving 
his training in many departments, in- 
cluding editorial, advertising, retail, 
trade and factory. He supplemented 
this work by studying theory, making 
song translations and by contributing 
articles on musical subjects to various 
magazines. 

On June 6, 1917, Mr. Flammer started 
his own corporation with the sole pur- 
pose of publishing American works of 
a high standard. The discouragements 
were numerous. He walked the streets 
for two weeks looking for a_ building 
in one of the best sections of New York 
where they would permit a piano to be 
installed. Then came the war; then the 
influenza epidemic which closed many 
concert halls all over the country. Amid 
all this the new firm had no catalog with 
which to start and, therefore, nothing 
to sell. To publish was easy enough, 
but the ideal of the concern was to 
publish only the best; therefore only a 
few compositions were accepted. Mr. 
Flammer’s patience and _ perseverance 
won out. He called on composers and 


singers, and very soon had in his cata- 
log works by many of the most dis- 





Young New York 


Harold Flammer, 
Music Publisher 


tinguished writers in America. Among 
those names appear Karolyn Wells 
Bassett, F. Morris Class, Louis A. 
Coerne, C. Whitney Coombs, Reginald 
De Koven, Henry Hadley, Sidney 
Homer, Charles Huerter, J. Rosamoni 
Johnson, Frank La Forge, Eduard) 
Marzo, George B. Nevin, James H. 
Rogers, John Prindle Scott, Harry Row» 
Shelley, John Philip Sousa, Bryceson 
Treharne, Harriet Ware and R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman. The firm of Harold 
Flammer, Inc., now has its catalog repre- 
sented by the largest dealers in every 
state of the Union, also in England 
and Canada. 

A little over a year ago it was found 
mutually advantageous for them to 
represent the Clayton F. Summy Com- 
pany of Chicago as Eastern agents. 
Among the best known Flammer publi- 
cations are: “The Icicle” by Karolyn 
Wells Bassett, ‘The Song of the Robin” 
by Anna Case, “Supplication” by Frank 
La Forge, ‘‘Mother, My Dear” by Bryce- 
son Treharne, “To You” by John C. 
Rodenbeck, “Fairy Bark” by Harriet 
Ware, and “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
by John Prindle Scott.” 

CHICAGO, May 6.—Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
played for the State Normal School of 
Illinois in their annual festival, April 29. 
The day before he was soloist at the 
Indiana State Normal School. 
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THE WEST AND ENTIRE PACIFIC COAST HAVE 
BOOKED 


FOR NEXT NOV. AND DEC. 


Because western managers recognize her as the greatest 
woman pianist of the time. 


AVAILABLE. IN 
EAST AND SOUTH 
January, February, March 


MANAGEMENT: 


HARRY W. BELL 


521 Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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THE ROME FELLOWSHIPS 


What will become of the plan, recorded in these pages 
last week, to add fellowships in music to the list of 
annual awards made in connection with the American 
Academy in Rome will hinge upon the wisdom and good 
fortune of its administration. Seeking not so much 
to aid the struggling and gifted youth as to search out 
high talent already well along the road to substantial 
accomplishment and to further its development to its 
highest possibilities, the Fellowship plan should bring 
a new element into the sphere of American composition. 
As the situation stands to-day, there is the discour- 
aging feeling, rightly or wrongly entertained, that the 
American music-maker has hanging ever before him 
the dictum of “thus far, and no further,” unless excep- 
tional means or other good fortune favors him above 
fellows of perhaps equal gifts and accomplishments. 

It is to be doubted if the benefits of the French Prix 
de Rome ever made a great composer. In at least 
one instance, that of Berlioz, who twice tried and failed 
before he gained the coveted award, a composer had 
to recede from his ideals and to cloud over his per- 
sonality in order to gain the recognition to which he 
obviously was entitied. 

Always, academism has been ready to enthrone itself 
in competitions of the kind, and little that has been for 
musical advance has come of them direct, as far as 
recognition at the outset of daring talent or new ideas, 
or subsequent instruction, association or suggestion, 
has been concerned. 

Yet the incentive of the awards of itself doubtless 
has played an important part in urging forward French 
musical endeavor, and the same should be true of a 
similar stimulus in the form of the American Fellow- 
ships at Rome. There always will be need—greater 
than can ever be met—for the recognition of obscure 
talent, with a helping hand to start it on the long and 


gruelling upward climb toward success. Other agen- 
cies have been and will be devised, as the country comes 
more and more to view music in the continental Euro- 
pean light, to make easier the early struggles of poor 
and ambitious students in quest of sound training. The 
Rome Fellowships, as planned, will be a goal much fur- 
ther on, and as such, an open door through which should 
shine a beckoning light where, heretofore, some dis- 
couraged ones have professed to see only a dull and 
forbidding wall. 


» 


MEDITATION—OR MUSIC? 


In the course of some remarks anent the value of 
music, addressed to an audience which had assembled 
at his church to hear an oratorio performance, the 
Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, one of New York’s best 
known clergymen, suggested an experiment. He said 
a musico-medical friend, an enthusiast on the thera- 
peutic uses of music, had told him of the effectiveness 
of meditation while music was being played or sung; 
that those things on which persons fixed their minds 
and desires during meditation to music were very likely 
to come about. He suggested that the audience try 
the experiment during the remainder of the oratorio. 

Thinking about something else while music is being 
performed is common enough, but it is scarcely com- 
plimentary to the music, the performers or the listeners. 
Meditation is all very well, but it is to be assumed 
that persons who go to hear an oratorio go to hear 
the oratorio, and that a fair measure of concentration 
on the music, rather than deliberate mind wandering, 
is the purpose of their being in attendance. 








GIGLI’S INDISPOSITION 


‘Gigli was unable to sing in Atlanta, as he had been 
for several weeks before the Metropolitan season 
closed. It has come to light that only a half hour or 
so before his last appearance in “Mefistofele” he begged 
to be relieved of his réle, and a vain effort was made 
to find the only other member of the company who knew 
the part. Trying his voice in his dressing room, the 
tenor found his high tones were failing him, but as no 
substitute was available, he went on with the per- 
formance. It seems altogether probable that he fell a 
victim to the Caruso tradition as much as to New York’s 
climate. There was a bid to forcing in “André Chénier” 
which he did not resist. His is a beautiful lyric voice 
and (as yet) not intended for heroic singing. 


, 


GALLO’S NEW PLAN 


Fortune Gallo is turning over in his mind a plan to 
visit fewer cities with his San Carlo Opera Company 
next season and to play longer engagements in each, 
so that a number of the larger communities can have 
real opera “seasons.” This would require underwriting 
the engagements in these cities, and would put local 
enterprise to test. It would imply also more appear- 
ances by those “guest” artists whom the astute Gallo 
has used to strengthen his organization in larger cities, 
perhaps to the extent of making these “guests” regu- 
lar members of the company. The success of the plan 
would put traveling opera on a new basis and could 
be accepted as showing a tremendous increase in mu- 
sical interest and appreciation over the country. 





2 
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Albert Stoessel’s selection as conductor of the New 
York Oratorio Society seems to have been generally ap- 
proved and applauded. The need of young blood and 
a new viewpoint has been felt in recent undertakings. 
The elevation of the assistant conductor to be Mr. 
Damrosch’s successor is, on its face, a commendable 
recognition of services and talent. That others, be- 
sides Mr. Damrosch, prominent in the history of the 
society also are understood vo have severed their ties 
with it would indicate something of a new deal. 
Whether a new régime will mean a setback or an ad- 
vance for the organization, with its long and memorable 
array of past achievements, remains for the future to 
tell. Mr. Stoessel made a creditable showing with the 
Verdi Requiem this year, and everyone wishes him well. 





—_—_——_@— 





Hiss if you want to, Leopold Stokowski quite gener- 
ously has told Philadelphians who remained frigid to 
some modernistic music. The advice is all very well 
as coming from the conductor, but it might have been 
more polite to consult the composer’s feelings. 


” 
> 





The French mayor who has forbidden all music as 
a menace to morals should not have to waste his re- 
forms on such a mundane planet. He should be per- 
mitted to start with the abolition of the heavenly choirs 
and the music of the spheres. 


, 
> 





What with allegations of broken contracts and un- 
filled promises, the singing season seems to have been 
replaced by the suing season. 
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Mishkin 
Armando Agnini, Metropolitan Stage Manager, Imper- 
sonating Scotti as “Chim-Fang” in “L’Oracolo” 

It has been said that every conductor secretly. j 
convinced that he can sing, and by the same toke: 
every stage manager ought to have a hidden opinio: 
that he can act. At the recent Ten Nights Club Re 
union on the roof stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Armando Agnini, stage manager of Gatti- 
Casazza’s organization, gave an imitation of Antonio 
Scotti as Chim-Fang in “L’Oracolo” that was one of 
the high-lights of the Ten Nighters’ show. The pi 
ture shows him in the Chinese garb he wore on this 
occasion. 


Yaw—Ellen Beach Yaw’s return to the New Yor! 
concert stage after so many years’ absence was marke: 
by a tea given by Marguerita Sylva, the mezzo-soprano 
Among those present were the singer’s husband, Frank. 
lin Cannon, pianist; André Polah, the Belgian violinist, 
who leaves shortly for a European tour with Cyril Scott, 
Antonio Rocca, the new tenor of the Chicago opera, 
and Lydia Lyndgren, the Swedish soprano. 


Schindler—Shortly before sailing for Italy to spend 
the summer, Kurt Schindler visited Toronto to hear 
the presentation of three of his choral ballads by the 
Mendelssohn Choir of that city, under the conductorship 
of Hi. A. Fricker. Mr. Schindler was invited to many 
functions and was received by the Lieutenant-Governo: 
and Mrs. Lionel H. Clarke. He delivered a lecture o: 
Spanish choral music at the Toronto Conservatory. 


Illingworth—The veteran composer, Arthur Foote, 
has dedicated his latest composition, “Gaffer’s Song,” to 
Nelson Illingworth, who will feature it upon his pro 
grams next season. Mr. Foote was one of the first 
to hear the Australian singer upon his arrival ia this 
country, and they spent many days together at the com- 
poser’s home in New Hampshire. Mr. Illingworth 
has sent Mr. Foote’s suite for orchestra to Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor of the New South Wales Stat: 
Orchestra. 


Strauss—In view of Richard Strauss’ projected visit 
to the United States next season, it is of interest to 
learn his present views on international relations. He 
was recently quoted in the Berlin B. Z. am Mittag as 
saying that he hoped there would arise a United States 
of Europe. He dreams of the time when all can meet 
on a basis of culture, when the real power will rest. in 
the spiritual and intellectual forces. A united Europe. 
he said, should not seek to be a “great power” in thé 
political meaning of the word, but rather in the sense 
that Goethe was a “great power.” 


Gray-Lhevinne—“No Op. 49!” Except for this stip- 
ulation, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, and Mischa 
Lhevinne were left to choose their own program for a 
concert they were booked to give in a small colleg: 
town in a Western State, a town near which resided 
some thousands of employees of a great industrial 
plant. The visitors read the stipulation with amaze 
ment, trying to make out its meaning. Later it was 
explained that the workmen had once listened to a 
recital by an artist who had included an “Op. 49” upon 
his program, and finding the number dull, they had 
sworn they would never again have anything to do with 
the objectionable number. 

J Garden— While she protests that she wasn’t exactly 
converted” at Billy Sunday’s tabernacle meeting in 
Cincinnati, Mary Garden became a friend of that un- 
usual evangelist when they met for the first time in 
the “Queen City” recently. “We have the same sort of 
temperament, you and I,” said the Chicagoan’s direc- 
trix, as the talk turned on singing and preaching. 
After the opera star had visited the tabernacle and 
joined her famous voice with 5000 others in “Will There 
Be Any Stars in My Crown?” her party joined the 
evangelist at the hotel soda fountain, where Billy and 
Mary exchanged autographed sketches. Mary’s com- 
ment was: “The Devil meets his Waterloo in Billy 
Sunday.” “Mary is a good scout,” was Billy’s reply. 
“The Lord preserve her.” , 
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By Cantus Firmus 


Lee 


A Drammar in One (1) Act 


PUTTER LEH UME HELO LOeUO RE e eC URORE EC C EOP CUL ULL 
[Scene—Elaborate Wine-Cellar of Noted 
Prohibitionist] 

Anguished Mother—My chee-ild (sob) 
is yours (sob) for forty (sob) dollars! 


Take (sob) her. My Gawd! (sob) I 
can’t (sob) stand it! Where is the 
money? 

The Stranger—Here’s your check! 


Now, deliver the girl! 
Anguished Mother—Take (sob) her! 
Q-o-0-0-oh! (Sob. sob, sob, etc.) 
[Same Scene] 
Five Minutes Have Elapsed 
Father—(Entering from Street Door) 


—Hullo, wife! (looking at her intently) 
been at the old barrel again? 
Anguished Mother—Little Nell’s 
(sob) 
Father—Where is my little gal? Tell 
her to get busy with the shaker. 
Anguished Mother—Oh, husband, she’s 


gone! 
(dazed) —My—little—Nell— 


Father 
gone!?!? 

Anguished Mother (resolutely) —Sold 
her!! 

Father—Gad, how- you annoy me! 
(Staggers). 

Anguished Mother—Don’t take it so 
hard (sob), Christopher! 

Father—How much—I mean, how 
could you do such a thing? 

Anguished Mother—I shall tell you, 
Chris. You know how I loved 
her. . . Last night I went out, but 
returned unexpectedly. . . Come 
nearer, husband I found her alone 

. « with a harp. 

Father (wildly)—Did you kill him? 

Anguished Mother (sadly)—No, Chris, 
not that kind, alas! It was an instru- 
ment 

Father (distracted)—NO!! It could 
not have been! O-o0-0-0-0-0-oh!! (Swoons) 

Anguished Mother—So you see, Chris, 
I had no other choice (sob). It was 
either get rid of her—or—have a harpist 
in the family. 

Father—You chose wisely! To think 
what it might have been. By the 
way, what did she bring? 

Ex-Anguished Wife—Forty bucks. 

Father (brightly)—Not bad, but you 
might have asked an even fifty. Now 
for our cocktails! 

Quick Curtain. 
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The Truth About Caruso 


Peet eee Lobo 


E have just received confidential in- 
formation regarding Mr. Caruso’s 
on We can state with authority 
that 
His voice is unimpaired and that he 
will open the next opera season as 
Samson. 
He has an aggravated case of house- 








maid’s knee and will never again sing. 

He has entirely recovered and is now 
secretly training to meet the survivor of 
the Dempsey-Carpentier fight. 

He is unable to touch food and for 
three months has subsisted by inhaling 
broth fumes. 

He is ravenous and insists on daily 
visits to the slaughter-house personally 
to select freshly-killed beeves. 

* * 2 


NOTED French composer was heard 
to remark last week that the Fon- 
tainebleau Music School had _ turned 
tuttle. 
* Kk ok 


HE ancient tale concerning lost jewels 
and grieving singers appeared at 
least a dozen times in New York dailies 
last week, proving that, after all, the 
heart of American provincialism is in our 
own squirming metropolis. 
ULL MELOULLELECOOLLOILOT EE HICSTOTTOCH OM TEA eA COTTE TE ET TTT ETT 


TALUTCMUT 


The Plaint of a Composer 
ST TTT eT es Meee eco Cec A EMOTLOET CHT MALLET UREN TETT TUTTI ITT TT 


OSEPH CARL BREIL, whose opera 
“The Legend” was the best work ever 
composed by Mr. Breil for the Metro- 
politan, sends us these fiery lines: 
To Ye Editors: 

When “The Birth of a Nation” was 
first produced it was accompanied by a 
musical score which created a pronounced 
impression and has ever since been de- 
clared the most effective score yet writ- 
ten for a movie production. 

The photopla is to be renroduced at 
the Capitol—but not with the old score— 
which is entirely available. Something 
neu is to be presented, 

Would you call that PROGRESSIVE- 
NESS or just MEGALOMANIA ? 

JOSEPH C. BREIL. 

New York, April 28, 1921. 

We visited the Canito] last week and 
enjoyed Mr. Breil’s Clansman’s theme 
immense—the trumpet call, according to 
our senile judgment, is the most thrilling 
part of the whole shabby, sentimental 
melodrama. 

* * * 
{From the Dramatic Mirror] 

CHICAGO, ILL., May 2.—‘The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” closed at the Central Mu- 
sic Hall Sunday night. It is said that 
the company plans to spend the rest of 
the season in the storehouse. 

Présumably because the hotel rates in 
Chicago are so excessive. 

* * * 


EN President Harding’s literary 

gifts become known on Broadway, 

he will unquestionably be invited to write 

lyrics for our “popular song” composers. 

* * * 

F the spending of the Juilliard Musical 

Foundation millions is delayed much 

longer, it may be well to devote the 

money to a Home for Octogenarian Mu- 

sic Students Who Waited for the Fund 
to Materialize. 
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[* this department MusICcaAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 


— é 
The Flugelhorn, Also About Musicians 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me what a Fliigel- 
horn” is? Also, can you give me short 
Sketches of the careers of Anna Case, 
l'homas Chalmers and Albert Spalding? 

P. C. MOUNTFORD. 

Stoddard, N. H., April 19, 1921. 


‘Fliigelhorn” is the German name for 
struments of the cornet famiy. The 











one now in use has the pitch and com- 
pass of the B-flat cornet but has a mel- 
lower tone. It is also furnished with 
valves. Anna Case, born Clinton, N. J., 
Oct. 29, 1889. First operatic appear- 
ance in Massenet’s “Werther’ at the 
New Theater with Metropolitan Com- 
pany, 1909. Now a popular concert and 
recital artist. Thomas Chalmers, born 
New York, Oct. 29, 1884. Studied in 
New York. Went to Florence, 1909, 
studied under Lombardi. Début as 
“Marcello” in “Boheme” in Fossombrone, 
May, 1911. Has sung in America with 
Savage English Opera Company, the 
Aborn Opera Company, the Century and 
Boston Opera Companies. Début at 
Metropolitan, November, 1917, as “Val- 
entine” in “Faust.” Albert Spalding, 
born Chicago, Aug. 15, 1888. Studied 
in Florence, New York and Paris. Dé- 


ner Quartet with daughter, Antoinette, 






STEINWAY- 


H OW the memory thrills at the music of the 

Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 












Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 










Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—-an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 
erate price. 


















Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio ; 
egg Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


i and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. 
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but at Thédtre Nouveau, Paris, with account of the spoken dialogue which 
. ad PY e . . . ’ 

Conservatoire Orchestra, 1905. First was later replaced with recitative. The 

American appearance, with New York distinction between the two kinds of 


opera is very vague. Originally “opera 
comique” had spoken dialogue, but now, 
about the only distinction one can make 
: — is that it is somewhat lighter in caliber. 
Question Box Editor: i For your other questions we refer you 
What nationality is Erika Morini? Is 4, ne artist herself 
it true that Ellen wear ay Mans sung ; > 9 9 
e highest note possible to the human PE - 
weed Is “Carmen” considered a Quotations from ‘“ Thais ”’ 
“srand” opera in the strictest sense? 
Please explain the difference between 
grand opera and opéra comique. 
W. J. DUNCAN. 
Chicago, April 24, 1921. 
Austro-Italian. Mme. Yaw’s voice ts 
a phenonemenally high one but it is a 
good deal to say that she or anyone else 
has sung the highest note possible, “Car- 
men” is now considered a “grand” opera. 
It was originally an “opéra comique” on 


Symphony, November, 1908. 
7 9 9 


Varia 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me in what opera occur 
the lines: “L’amour est une vertu rare. 
J’ai péché non par lui mais plutot contre 
lui?” I saw this written on a _ photo- 
graph. a 

Dayton, Ohio, April 16, 1921. 

They occur in “Thais” in the scene 
where she leaves her home in Alexandria 
to go to the convent with “Athanael.” 
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OSEPH ZOELLNER, violinist and 

violist, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 2, 1862. During his parents’ resi- 
dence at Aschaffenburg, began to study 
piano and violin at 
Musikschule, under 
Ostermeyer and 
Hegner,, 1872, 
then studied violin 
with Lorenzen and 
Mr. Jacoby in New 
York and _iater 
with Henri Petri 
in Dresden. In 
1882-3, directed 


first violin, and two sons, Amandus, sec- 
ond violin, and Joseph, Jr., ’cello, 1905. 
Quartet first heard in Brussels at 
César Thomson’s private soirées, 1907; 
then followed continued public appear- 
ances in Belgium, as well as Paris and 
Berlin. In 1912, mother of Belgian king, 
presented quartet with medal. From 
1912 to 1918 the Zoellners lived in New 
York, then moved to Los Angeles, mak- 
ing annual tours from coast to coast and 
through Canada, giving over 1100 con- 
certs in America. Of the other mem- 
bers of the quartet, Antoinette, born in 
Brooklyn, Dec. 1, 1891, violin pupil of 
oteth  tetanle . ehecl. father and in Brussels, of Van Hecke 
Brooklyn; 1903-6 and Thomson. Amandus, born Brooklyn, 
in Stockton, Cal. Nov. 7, 1892, same teachers as sister; 
Lived in Brussels, Joseph, Jr., born Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 
1907-12. Headed 26, 1886. Piano graduate of Royal Con- 
violin department, servatory, Brussels, 1910; pupil of 
Ecole Communale, Arthur De Greef and Joseph Wieniaw- 
Brussels, 1909-10; ski, piano, Gaillard and Gerardy, ’cello, 
member of Orches- and DuSoleil and P. Gilson, harmony. 

Organized Zoell- The Zoellners have brought out many 
new works in this coufftry and Europe. 





Joseph Zoellner, Sr. 


tre Durand, 1910-12. 
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(Muvical Americas Open Forum ) 





Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 
a Editor MusicaL AMERICA. 














































































The Fontainebleau School 


To the Editor of MuUsICAL AMERICA: 
Yesterday I received a prospectus of 
the new Franco-American school at Fon- 
tainebleau. The same mail brought the 
MusIcAL AMERICA containing an article 
to the effect that Jews would not be wel- 
come. What can be the artistic signif- 
icance of a school that intends to ex- 
clude the future Heifetz, Elman, Zim- 
balist, Morini, Gabrilowitsch, Levitzki, 
Moiseiwitsch, Ignaz Friedman, Godow- 
sky, Auer, Rosa Raisa, Joseph 
Schwarz, Artur Bodanzky, et al.—I 
mention only a few of this generation, 
and will not go into the past which in- 
cludes such men as Joachim, Ernst, et al. 
Mrs. Tuttle speaks politely of repre- 
sentative Atmericanism. I, for one, as 
an American Jew with generations of 
American Jewish ancestors, find her 
ideas offensively un-American. 
ALEXANDER BLOCH. 
P. S.—Is not Isador Philipp of the 
French faculty a Jew? 
New York, April 25, 1921. 





Finds Italy a Haven for Singers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

If one would believe some of the 
reports which the American newspapers 
are making about the terrors (sic!) of 
Italy, there would be few singers com- 
ing here to study. Indeed, we must wait 
three weeks for the arrival of the 
American newspapers to tell us the hor- 
rible things which are said to be hap- 
pening before our very eyes. 

While there is some unrest among the 
people here, it is the reaction after the 
war; it will right itself, like a ship in 
the storm. Music here in general is 
not affected thereby. Operas, concerts 
are as numerous as before the war. 

The idea that it is not necessary for 
student singers to come to Europe may 
better be left unsaid, for there is some- 
thing in the atmosphere which breathes 
music into your soul. “Atmosphere” 
































seems to be an overworked word; never- 
theless, it is the word which expresses 
the idea. 

Paris, Milan, Naples, Florence and 
Rome the “Eternal City” all have some- 
thing in them which helps in making an 
artist of one. 

Italy is the beehive of honeyed melo- 
dies, whose music is the commencement 
of all things spiritually beautiful, light, 
airy and harmonious; after which, to my 
idea, comes the French as a sort of 
pontoon bridge across to the heavy Ger- 
man. So if I were debating on the 
question of coming to Europe to study, 
as far as safety is concerned, I would 
take my chances in sunny Italy, for we 
are not the only ones visited by earth- 
quakes, strikes and blowups. 

RALPH THOMAS. 

Milan, April 17, 1921. 





He Seeks Otto F. Pfefferkorn 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I would like to ask your kind assist- 
ance through the columns of your valued 
paper to locate an old dear friend of 
mine, Otto F. Pfefferkorn, age about 
fifty-eight years, a teacher of piano, a 
native of this city. The last I heard he 
was engaged as teacher of piano at the 
Armour Institute of Music at Chicago, 
Ill., in 1900; about five years ago I heard 
he was at a conservatory in Georgia. I 
would like to get his address, so if some 
kind reader of MUSICAL AMERICA should 
know him, he would confer a great favor 
by communicating with the writer. 

Wishing you grand success for that 
very interesting magazine, MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 

OscAR MATTHES, Sr. 

30 Saunders Street, Lawrence, Mass., 
April 24, 1921. 





Applause from a British Reader 


To the Editor of MuSsIcCAL AMERICA: 

I am a regular reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and have been since I was lucky 
enough to stumble across a copy of one 
in Cardiff. I am sure that if musical 
people in England knew that there was 
such a fine caterer for all musical tastes 
as MUSICAL AMERICA, they would cause 
an appreciable difference in the circula- 
tion of your valuable paper. . . . 

We devour with avidity all the news 
about Galli-Curci, Hempel, Garden, 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


CONDUCTOR 


EIGHTH SEASON 


1921-1922 


THIRTY-TWO SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
TWENTY-FIVE SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
FORTY PUBLIC SCHOOL CONCERTS 
FIFTEEN YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 


And 


A Six Weeks’ Autumn Drama Season Under the 


Direction of 


SAM HUME 


Director of the Greek Theatre, University of California 


ROBERT de BRUCE, MANAGER. ORCHESTRA HALL, DETROIT 


Farrar, and all the other stars, and won- 
der whether we shall ever be fortunate 
enough to hear these great artists per- 
form in the flesh. 

We get a very good idea from the 
gramophone records, but of course, that 
is not the real thing and we sometimes 
feel very envious of you lucky people in 
America, which is now to all intents 
and purposes the Mecca of all musicians. 
We are being starved musically in Eng- 
land, no opera, few classic concerts, and 
no paper like MUSICAL AMERICA. How- 
ever, we are all hoping for better things 
in the future, when the great singers, 
etc., can be persuaded to come over 
here for slightly less than a king’s ran- 
som, and stimulate the seeming apathy 
which now prevails. In conclusion, may 
I wish MusICAL AMERICA and all that it 
stands for, every success, and may it 
become, even more so than now, a power 
in the land. ALBERT WALTON. 
Faversham, Kent, England. 

April 20, 1921. 





Praise for Mephistopheles 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Allow me to praise you for getting out 
such a magazine concerning music and 
the musicians, and to think that you are 
doing it every week, fifty-two times a 
year! 

I like Brother Mephistopheles. He 
sings well and talks just as greatly. He 
has grown mightily in civilization since 
Goethe’s time. 

JAMES F. MALLINCKRODT. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, April 27, 1921. 





Many May Dates for Earle Tuckerman 


Among the engagements which are oc- 
cupying Earle Tuckerman, baritone, was 
one as soloist at the eighth annual con- 
cert of the Aeolian Orchestra, Grace 
Bellows, conductor, at the New York 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Brooklyn, on the evening of May 6, when 
he had Francis Moore as his accompan- 
ist. On May 18 he will be assisting soloist 
at the initial concert of the Brahms Club 
of New York, a new woman’s club with 
which Leo Braun is associated as con- 
ductor. On May 19, he is to appear in 
concert at the Twelfth Regiment Armory 
in New York; on May 26, in Jersey City, 
and on June 9, in Port Richmond, Staten 
Island. 
















ee 


LYRIC CLUB IN CONCERT 





Gunn and Hindermyer Aid Leonard Cho- 
risters in Final Concert 


The Lyric Club of New York, Arthy 
Leonard, conductor, gave its final eo; 
cert of the season in the Astor Galle, 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on Friday eye 
ning, May 6, assisted by Kathryn Pla; 
Gunn, violinist, and Harvey Hinder. 
myer, tenor. The club, under }, 
Leonard’s direction, again proved t!} 
worth of its training and sang its nun 
bers with fine tonal quality and ¢o, 
siderable nuance and expression. Amo 
its offerings were Mabel W. Daniels’ 
“The Awakening,” in which the in 
dental solos were sung by Laura (Cz 
penter and Margaret O’Hearn; Neidlin; 
er’s “The Wind in the Tree-Top,” |. 
Forge’s “The Dairy Maids,” and Han 
mond’s “My True Love Hath My Heart. 
the solo in the last-named piece bei: 
sung by Marjorie Ashmead. The aud 
ence applauded J. Bertram Fox’s 
Tragic Tale” so much that it had to 
repeated. Excellent work was also do: 
in Deems Taylor’s arrangement 
Lully’s “Bois Epais’” and compositio 
by Coleridge-Taylor, McKinney a 
Spross. 

Miss Gunn was given a hearty w 
come after her playing of Kreisle: 
“Gitana” and the Adagio and “Pe: 
petuum Mobile” from Ries’ suite, a: 
later in the program offered in equa 
admirable style a group of works 
Samuel Gardner, Cottenet and Kreis) 
She was encored and added the Schubert 
Wilhelmj “Ave Maria.” Ethel Wat 
Usher was her accompanist. In Mr 
Hindermyer’s artistic singing of Sch 
bert’s “Faith in Spring,” Cornelius 
“Monotone” and Rimsky-Korsakof!’: 
“A Song of India” the audience found 
great pleasure and rewarded the tenor 
with insistent applause. His second 
group included songs by Rachmaninoff, 
Haile and O’Hara, after which he sa 
as an extra Conductor Leonard’s “Th: 
New Leaf,” a MS. work in which h 
made a fine impression. 





Co-operative Symphony Announces In- 
augural Concert 


The Symphonic Ensemble of New 
York, Ine., a co-operative organizatio 
of thirty players under the direction o 
John Ingram, will give its first pub! 
concert in Aeolian Hall on Sunda) 
afternoon, May 22. A special feature of 
the society’s work is to provide youn; 
American artists with an opportunity 
to appear with orchestra. The solois' 
on this occasion will be Helen Osmund 


sen, soprano, from Milwaukee, who wil! 


sing an aria from “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” “Solvejg’s Song” by Grieg, and 
“O, komm mit mir in die Frihlings 


nacht” by Van Der Stucken. The or- 


chestral numbers will include the ove 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” Be 
thoven’s First Symphony, Nocturno | 
Martucci, “Transcrizione Libera” 


Respighi, and a group of numbers from 


Debussy’s “Children’s Corner.” 





Eleanor Painter Sings “Mirror Song” b) 
Milan Roder in Operetta 


At the Century Theater, New York, 
on Tuesday evening, May 10, in Oscar 
Strauss’s new operetta, “The Las! 
Waltz,” Eleanor Painter, the American 
soprano, featured in the performance, 


sang a “Mirror Song” by Milan Rode 
the conductor of the production. M 


Roder wrote the song especially for Miss 


Painter, who won so much favor in on 
of his songs in last year’s revival 
“Florodora.” Another composition of M 
Roder’s, a “Hungarian Ballade,” is als 
included in “The Last Waltz.” 





Cadman and Mrs. Eberhart Guests a! 


Brooklyn Settlement Concert 


Charles Wakefield C: an, the con 
poser, and Mrs. Nelle nichmond Ebe 
hart, librettist of the Indian ope 


“Shanewis,” were guests on Wednesda: 


evening, May 4, at the Spring Festiv 
of the Brooklyn Music School Settl 


ment, which was held in the ballroom 0! 


the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


spite of the stormy weather the hall was 


filled with music-lovers ,of Brookly 
who have come to look forward to t 
school’s annual concert. A waltz fi 
violin by L. Wells Clary and played |! 
Bernard Kugel charmed everyone. 





Robert Walter Douglas, America’ 


baritone, has returned to New Yor 
after a six months’ concert tour throug 
the South, and has left for his summé 
home in Cornish, N. H. 
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PHILADELPHIA DOES 


Memorial Service Held for 
Fellowship Fund—Opere 
Society Appears 
PHILADELPHIA, May 7.—A memorial 
service was held in the Church of St. 
Luke and the Epiphany on the birthday 
of Horatio W. Parker, in which all the 


music was drawn from the compositions 


of the late Yale professor. Rev. David 
Steele, rector of the church, made an ad- 
dress dwelling on the life and the musi- 


HONOR TO PARKER — 


cal standing of Dr. Parker. The meet- 
inz was in the interest of a proposed fel- 
lowship in Dr. Parker’s honor, at the 
American Academy in Rome. It is pro- 
posed to make the fellowship one in com- 
position. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society 
wound up its most successful season with 
a revival of “Il Trovatore.” The per- 
formance was given in English and by 
very good soloists; also an exceedingly 
superior chorus. Members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra furnished the accom- 
paniment. The training of both the cast 
and chorus and the conducting of the as- 
sociated forces were in the hands of Was- 














© Underwood & Underwood 





JESSIE 
MASTERS 


* THE * ALL * AMERICAN 
* CONTRALTO * 


SCRANTON (PA.) REPUBLICAN 





““A sweet and pure voice, now 
deep like a ‘cello and now ringing 
like a silver bell, but always clear 
and never wavering, coupled 
with a lovely personality. We 
wish that Miss Masters would 
sing it all over again tonight. To 
hear her is to love Jessie Masters, 
the artist, and Jessie Masters, the 
girl.” 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


‘Miss Masters has youth and 
beauty to accentuate the impres- 
sion made by her voice, a contral- 
to of even excellence through- 


out. 





THE GREENVILLE NEWS 
“All were delighted with the 


beauty and volume of her voice, 
and her sure and delicate inter- 
pretations. 





OLEAN (N. Y.) TIMES 





“She sang with a depth of feeling 
and expression seldom achieved 
by a concert singer.” 


Harry H. Hall, Manager 


Gabrielle Elliot, Associate | 
101 Park Ave. New York City 











sili Leps, who read the score with fervor 
and a real sense of dramatic values. The 
chorus was in the finest of form. Royal 
McLelland was the Manrico, singing “Di 
Quella Pira’” and the other airs in ex- 
cellent style. Paul Engle was a sinister 
Count di Luna. Marie Stone Langston 
was a highly dramatic Azucena and sang 
the music well, while Paula Braendle 
Kraft made a sweet-voiced Leonora. The 
minor rodles were exceptionally well filled 
by Virginia Gill, Edward Davies, Louis 
Martin and Charles Cox Edelman. 

Pupils of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins were 
heard in several programs especially of 
Old French music in the auditorium of 
Wanamaker’s in connection with the ela- 
borate three-day commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Napoleon. Mrs. Jenkins with her usual 
skill had arranged programs of variety 
and appropriateness and her pupils sang 
with distinction. 

The Haydn Club of Oak Lane, one of 
the best of the local choruses of women’s 
voices, gave a concert in Witherspoon 
Hall in aid of the Emergency Aid, a fund 
for Armenian orphans. Mrs. Marie 
Barsegian, soprano, sang Armenian 
sorgs in native costume. Louis Gabo- 
witz, thirteen-year-old Philadelphia vio- 
lin‘st, won much applause. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Hayden Fernley, who organized 
the chorus seventeen years ago and who 
has been its director ever since, conducted 
the fifty singers in the choral ensemble. 

At the Art Alliance in Rittenhouse 
Square, Margaret Sumner recently gave 
“Hansel and Gretel” in English. This 
“one-interpreted” version as developed by 
Miss Sumner follows the continuity of 
the plot and gives liberal excerpts from 
the score. Miss Sumner acted the vari- 
ous roles with simplicity and natural- 
ness, yet with sufficient differentation. 
H. Velma Turner provided sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

In aid of the Joy Settlement and Day 
Nursery an_ interesting concert was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House 
by Sasha Jacobinoff, violinist, and Edna 
Thomas, soprano. Mr. Jacobinoff played 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto and other 
numbers, receiving much applause for 
his efforts. Miss Thomas made a novel 
contribution in the form of Creole songs 
which she sang in costume. 

Helen Buchanan Hitner, with Ellis 
Clark Hammann as accompanist, gave a 
spring recital at Witherspoon hall. She 
gave Lia’s air from “7/ Enfant 
Prodigue,” Mozart’s “Deh Vieni,” a group 
of lieder in English translation, a 
French group and a group of songs by 
American composers. 

Luigi Bocceli, baritone, gave a taxing 
program at his annual recital in Wither- 
spoon Hall. His operatic arias were 
sung with splendid effect. Mrs. Russell 
King Miller sang some contralto num- 
bers in rich voice and Mary Miller 
Mount accompanied both soloists. 

W. R. M. 





Anna Barrisow, a young lyric soprano, 
was well received in the numbers which 
she presented at the concert in Stuyve- 
sant High School, New York, Sunday 
evening, May 1. 


St. Louis Is Deeply 
Impressed by Violin 
_ Art of Vertchamp 





Albert Vertchamp, Violinist 


St. Louis, Mo., May 7.—An outstand- 
ing event in the musical activities of St. 
Louis was the appearance of Albert 
Vertchamp, in the Odeon on Wednesday 
evening, April 20. This was Mr. Vert- 
champ’s first appearance here, and he 
made a lasting impression. He possesses 
a large and opulent tone, his finger tech- 
nique is dazzling, and he has remarkable 
understanding of the music he plays. 

He presented the pyrotechnical Pa- 
ganini Concerto, whose difficulties he 
surmounted with superb ease. Sound 
musicianship and sincerity were the pre- 
dominating characteristics in this work. 
In the Kreisler work for violin alone, the 
Recitative and  Scherzo-Caprice, he 
showed a deep poetic sympathy, a seri- 
ousness and later a delicacy of style. In 
the same group Mr. Vertchamp played 
a dashing Prelude of Gardner, a stirring 
“Gypsy Dance” by Valdez, and “Gui- 
tarre” by Moskowski, with captivating 
rhythm. His last group included the 
Schubert “Ave Maria,” “Old French 
Gavotte’ and the Sarasate “Caprice 
Basque.” He added several encores. 





Marzo to Lecture at Catholic Summer 
School 


Eduardo Marzo, noted New York vo- 
cal teacher, has been engaged for a series 
of lectures in the summer course of the 
Catholic Summer School at Cliff Haven 
on Lake Champlain, New York. 
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FAMOUS PIANISTS TEACHING AT 





BUSH CONSERVATORY 
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( Ten weeks, May 23 to July 30 
Eight weeks, June 6 to July 30 
. Five weeks, June 27 to July 30 


NORMAL COURSES AND FREE MASTER CLASS 


SUMMER SESSION 





EDGAR A. 









NELSON 


These famous pianists are members of our remarkable faculty of over 80 artists, 
many of international reputation, who are available to students of the 


‘ 


Three Terms 


For Summer Bulletin and Catalog, with information on STUDENT DORMITORIES, 


Address 
M. M. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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L. B. Campbell to Give Philadelphia 
Course of Art Publication Society 








Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons Under Direction 
of Prominent Teacher 


HE Art Publication Society’s free 

normal course of Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons for piano teachers and 
advanced piano students, to be given at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, from 
July 5 to July 21, will be under the di- 
rection of Le Roy B. Campbell, well 
known as a teacher, composer, lecturer 
and writer on musical subjects. Mr. 
Campbell is especially fitted for the 
work, having had wide experience along 
these lines. During the summer of 1920 
he held three successful three-week nor- 
mal courses for piano teachers in New 
Orleans, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and 
in his study and research he has traveled 
in twenty-nine different countries. His 
wide range of study embracing piano, 
harmony, voice, composition, interpreta- 
tion, art and psychology, together with 
his work as teacher and composer, en- 
ables him to speak with authority. Mr. 
Campbell’s early musical education was 
secured in this country at the Oberlin 
Conservatory, where he completed a four 
years’ course. Later he studied in Eu- 
rope under some of the world’s most re- 
nowned teachers. Mr. Campbell had the 
distinction of being selected by Dr. 
Jadassohn, the great Leipzig theorist, 
to translate his last harmony back into 
English. Among his best known com- 
positions for the piano are “Babe Yaga,” 
“Hansel and Gretel” Suite, “Boat 
Song,” Scottish Poem, “Mediterranean 
Idyl,” “Cinderella” Suite and Rhymes 
and Tunes. 

Lectures to be given by Mr. Campbell 
at this free normal will be on such sub- 
jects as “The Psychology of Musical Edu- 
cation,” “New Paths in Music Study,” 
“Five-Finger Exercises from Many An- 
gles,” “Scales, Their Theory and Prac- 
tice,’ “Sight Reading,” “Memorizing,” 
“Harmony,” “Musical Form” and “Pas- 
sage Practice.” There will also be one 





Le Roy B. Campbell, Widely Known 
Teacher and Composer 


hour daily devoted to practical demon- 
stration in class teaching of piano and 
Progressive Series. The entire course 
is free and all teachers are invited to at- 
tend whether they are enrolled with the 
Art Publication Society or not. 





Announce Artists for Maine Silver An- 
niversary Festival 


LEWISTOWN, ME., May 4.—William R. 
Chapman, director of the Maine Music 
Festival, has announced the complete list 
of artists engaged for the Silver Anni- 
versary Festival in the early autumn. 
He announced to-day that one of the 
artists will be Charles Marshall, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Association. Mr. 
Marshall is a former resident of Lewis- 
ton. Another Maine artist engaged for 
the festival is Helen Yorke, coloratura 
soprano, from Augusta. Other singers 
will be Rosa Ponselle of the Metropoli- 
tan; Fernando Guarneri, baritone of the 
San Carlo Opera Company; Francesco 


Bocca-Fusco of the Creatore Opera Com- 
pany; Genia Fornariova, mezzo-soprano, 
and Phoebe Crosby, soprano. 

E. B. W. 





BROOKLYN HEARS GARRISON 





Metropolitan Soprano Assisis Apollo 


Club in Third Program 


The Brooklyn Apollo Club was heard 
in its third concert of the season by a 
capacity audience at the Academy of 
Music on May 3, the soloist of the even- 
ing being Mabel Garrison of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Miss Garrison found dis- 


tinct favor with her large audience, sing- 
ing an operatic number from “Mignon,” 
as well as two groups of lighter songs. 

The Club did its usual finished work, 
under John Hyatt Brewer, giving a pro- 
gram of interest and distinction. Per- 
haps the most ambitious number was 
Dudley Buck’s “Chorus of Spirits and 
Hours,” the words from Shelley’s “Pro- 
metheus Bound.” In this number, Fran- 
cis A. Weismann, tenor, scored success in 
an incidental solo. Another club member 
who shared honors was George S. Mor- 
risey, well known baritone of Brooklyn, 
who was heard in the solo work in Ger- 
trude Ross’s “Night in the Desert.” John 
Hyatt Brewer’s “Break, Break, Break” 
won prolonged applause for its merit and 
for the brilliance of its performance. 

Alfred Robert Boyce provided piano 
accompaniments, and William Armour 
Thayer was at the organ. 

a. 2. 





D’Indy Work Originally Written for Mrs. 
R. J. Hall of Boston 


A composition for ’cello and orchestra 
by d’Indy was recently produced in 
Paris, creating highly favorable com- 
ment. It is an interesting fact that this 
composition was written originally by the 
distinguished French composer for Mrs. 
R. J. Hall of Boston, a saxophonist, who 
arranged for two or three concerts which 
were given in Jordan Hall and in which 
Mr. Longy of the Boston Symphony col- 
laborated. Mrs. Hall has for years made 
a special study of the saxophone and it 
was her desire to give a concert in which 
this instrument should have a prominent 
part. D’Indy’s interest was also enlisted 
with the result that he wrote this com- 
position. 
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ddress: 


A 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


or 
SMALLEY CONCERT BUREAU 
80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








A Brief Résumé of the Operatic Successes Scored by 


WILLIAM GU 


New York 


STAFSON 


BASSO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


As expressed in various criticisms of his current 
season’s appearance in “Tristan and isolde.”’ 


Brooklyn 


Philadelphia 











MUSICAL AMERICA, JAN. 15, 1920: 





MUSICAL COURIER, JAN. 13, 


“William Gustafson as ‘King Mark’ acquitted himself with distinction.” 
1921: 





“Mr. Gustafson sang the role of ‘King Mark’ for the first time and did 
it very well, making the prolix old gentleman as bearable as possible 
by careful singing of the music and clear enunciation of the text. 


WM. B. MURRAY IN THE BROOKLYN EAGLE, DEC. 22, 1920: 





“The ‘King Mark’ was Mr. Gustafson, who, although singing the role 
for the first time, did full justice to its mighty array of platitudes. 


BROOKLYN TIMES, DEC. 22, 1920: 





“Gustafson was a ‘King Mark’ of dignity. 
BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION, DEC. 22, 1920: 





“Gustafson was again ‘King Mark,’ doing good, refined work.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, JAN. 19, 


1921: 





**Mr. Gustafson’s ‘King Mark’ had stateliness and sonority. 
PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN, JAN. 19, 1921: 





Mark’.”” 


“William Gustafson made himself consistently intelligible as ‘King 


Available for Concerts—Oratorios—F estivals 








TALENT SEEN IN WORKS a 
BY COLUMBIA STUDENTs 





Program by Young Composers Include, 
Songs, Piano Pieces and 
Chamber Music 


A program of original compositions }, 
students of the Department of Musi. 
Columbia University, was given at th. 
Horace Mann School on Thursday afte, 
noon, May 5. The compositions, both j; 
strumental and vocal, were interesti; 


not only as products of the contrapunt: | 


laboratory, but as bits of genuine e 
pression. The composer in nearly eve) 
case accompanied his own work. Es). 
cially capable interpretations were thos 
of Crystal Waters, soprano; Emily Le\ 
violinist, and Rex Tillson, pianist. 

A Sonata for Violin by Solomza 
Pimsler, played by Mr. Levy, with th 
composer at the piano, proved freely « 
pressive and skillfully balanced. Ty 
groups of songs by Edward Margetson, 
Negro composer, interpreted by Ma 
jorie Nash and Miss Waters, demo: 
strated a marked facility in lyric ¢ 
pression. Pleasing melodies that mig 
well grace the concert platform mark. 
Mr. Margetson’s folk group, “Echo. 
from the Caribbees.” Sarkis Trevonia: 
pianist, then played three short numbe 
by Andrew Williams, Arthur Warwi 
and Donald Brush, of which Mr. Wa 
wick’s Three Voice Invention spoke wi! 
freedom. 

A delicate touch, suggestive and : 
strained, marked settings of three . 
Stevenson’s verses from the “Child 
Garden” by Marjorie Marks, sung }, 
Beatrice Mack. A Theme for Stri: 
Quartet with variations, a product of th: 
class in musical form, was played )b 
Herbert Ditier, Emil Levy, Noreen L: 
hiff and Arnold Koch. Miss Wate: 
then sang two songs which captured su: 
prisingly well the manner of the Frenc 
impressionists, “Il Pleure dans m 
Coeur” by Maurice Tiplitz, whose pia: 
composition, an Etude, was prevous); 
played, and “Evening” by Mabel Ha 
rington. An Adagio for Violin by Law 
rence Eberly was original and strong, a 
played by Mr. Levy, the composer ac 
companing. Two compositions fo 
piano, ““Humoresque” by Donald Brush, 
and Variations in G Minor by Alexande 
Lipsky, were interesting, and were we! 
played by Mr. Tillson. 





Anna Case Ends Her Season 


Completing her longest and most su 
cessful tour, Anna Case returned to New 
York last week. Except for a short »: 
riod in New York at the Christmas sea 
son, Miss Case has been busy with en 
gagements from Oct. 8. Her more tha: 
sixty recitals have taken her from coas! 
to coast. The soprano has not yet « 
cided whether to spend her vacation i: 
America or Europe. Bookings are a! 
ready being made for her for nex 
season. 





Laurence Leonard, baritone, sang r 
cently in White Plains, N. Y. His sing 
ing of the Prologue to “Pagliacci” 
brought him a storm of applause and h 
was obliged to add many encores. 


New! 


THE QUIET ROAD 
By Oley Speaks 


High G; Low E>... . net .60 
Other recent Speaks songs: 
Call of the lark. High, F; 

















Low, C jt = a =» -s GF 2 
Memory of you. High, G; 

Med., F; Low, D . . net .60 
Pegging along. High, G; 

Med., F; Low Eb; . . met .60 


Lamp in the west. (sacred ) 
High, Eb; Med., C; Low Bb net .60 


G. SCHIRMER 
3 East 43d St. New York 











“THE 
MATCHLESS 


“Whose Voice Is One in a Million.” 


D’ALVARE 





New York Globe. 


New York Tribune. 
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Weingartner May Visit Mexico City 
to Conduct Wagner “Ring” Series 








EXICO CITY, MEXICO, May 1.— 
i¥YL Plans are on foot to present Wag- 
ner’s “Ring,” with Felix Weingartner as 
conductor, in Mexico City next season, 
and performances are regarded as prac- 
tically assured. Negotiations, instituted 
by Eduardo Gariel and another promi- 
nent impresario of this city, are proceed- 
ing. The latter is also endeavoring to 
arrange for a two months’ season—Sep- 
tember and October—by the Swedish 


Ballet which has been appearing success- 
fully in Paris and London. 

Joseph Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, 
gave a series of five piano recitals with 
great success at the Teatro Fabregas. 
Piano lovers, who are legion here and 
very appreciative, filled the house on 
every occasion. Many years have elapsed 
since the pianistic gods, d’Albert, Pade- 
rewski, Carreno, Hofmann, delighted us 
with their masterful interpretations. 
Lhevinne himself has visited us before 
and, what is very natural, now comes as 
a more mature artist. His technique is 
indeed exceptional. His programs were 
composed almost entirely of the roman- 
ticists, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and Ru- 
binstein, Beethoven had only two num- 
bers and these not the most representa- 
tive; Brahms had also two numbers, 
one of them the difficult Paganini Varia- 
tions. Of the modern Russians the 
visitor played four preludes by Rach- 
maninoff. Outside of the capital, Lhe- 


vinne will play in a few of the most 
important cities. 

Eduardo Gariel, former director of the 
National Conservatory of Music, has 
given up his teaching to enter the man- 
agerial field as sole representative for 
Mexico and the West Indies, of the im- 
presario, Naoum Mitnik, of Basle, Swit- 
zerland, who wil] soon establish his prin- 
cipal office in Paris. E. G. 


GALLO ARTISTS PROVIDE 
OPERA FOR BALTIMORE 


Four Performances of Genuine Merit 
Presented by San Carlo Company 
Through Albaugh Bureau 


BALTIMORE, May 5.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company appeared at the Lyric 
on May 2, 3 and 4, giving three evening 
performances and one matinée, which 
were of unusual artistic merit, present- 
ing casts of singers whose efforts created 
an ensemble of uniform excellence. This 
series had been financially guaranteed 
and launched through the energetic man- 
agement of the William A. Albaugh Bu- 
reau, our local musical agency, whose 
director deserves praise for the interest 
taken in furthering the operatic devel- 
opment in the city. Such altruistic mo- 
tives prove costly for the bureau, and it 
seems that this interest should have 
aroused a better response from fashion- 
able circles, whose support seemed slen- 
der toward the short season. 

















VOICE PLACING and INTERPRETATION 
with 


MRS. ROSS DAVID 


PIANIST and REPETITEUSE 
Directors of INKOWA GLEE CLUB, New York 


Studios at 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York.......... 
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| Mr. David has worked out the de Reszke system of breath control 
|| and voice production with the great master himself, which he is pre- | 
|| pared to demonstrate in classes of four to ten at a price within the 
|| reach of all those desiring to sing. 
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SONG OF THE HUNTSMEN 


MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


Poem by Richard Hovey 


Boston: Oliver Ditson Company 


For sale everywhere 

















The list of performances included 
“Tosca,” “Thais,” “Faust” and “Forza 
del Destino,” the latter to the knowledge 
of the writer being the first local hearing 
of the Verdi score. Each cast had 
worthy artists, among whom it would be 
difficult to differentiate. Anna Fitziu, 
Louisa Taylor, Sofia Charlebois, Alice 
Homey, Frances Morosini, May Barron 
and Stella De Mette, with Giuseppi 
Montanelli, Giuseppi Agostini, Mario 
Valle, Pilade Sinagra, Pietro De Biasi, 
Natale Cervi, Giuseppi Inzerillo, Amadeo 
Baldi and Filipo Bennyans, with the sup- 
port of the chorus and the clear-cut work 
of the small orchestra under the able di- 
rection of Gaetano Merola, gave the en- 
semble an artistic unity that was thor- 
oughly enjoyable. F. C. B. 





Use Felix Arndt Number in Score of 
“Dream Street” 


In the presentation of D. W. Grif- 
fith’s feature film, “Dream Street,” now 
being shown in New York, use is made 
in no less than six places of the late 
Felix Arndt’s composition, “Marionette.” 
Mr. Arndt’s piece, which derives its title 
not only from the character of the music, 
but also from its dedication to Frances 
Marion, author of the Mary Pickford 
scenarios, was published the year be- 
fore his untimely death in October, 1918. 





Brooklyn Violinist Makes Début 


A young violinist, Frank Rehman, 
made his début in Brooklyn recently, and 
made a definite success by virtue of tech- 
nical merit and brilliance. Presented by 
Adolph Schmidt, the well-known violin- 
ist, he played a program of splendid 
numbers with surety and finish. Brook- 
lyn will follow with interest the young 
artist’s career. A. T 





Gunster Guest Artist at Indiana Festival 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, will appear 
as guest artist at the American Song 
Composers’ Festival, at Greenwood, Ind., 
June 1-3. Mr. Gunster will sing songs by 
Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk, founder and 
director of the festival, and also songs 
by other composers of the Hoosier State. 


MME. KAUFMANN’S PUPILS 
IN ANNUAL “AUDITION” 





Young Artists Show Results of Careful 
Training in Program at Carnegie 
Hall Chamber of Music 


The annual “audition” of pupils of 
Mme. Minna Kaufmann was ield in 


Carnegie Hall, Chamber of Music, on 
Monday evening, May 2. F. L. Scofield, 
flautist, and Ruth Emerson, accompanist, 
assisted. In a program. which made se- 
vere demand, the young artists showed 
the results of careful training, giving 
evidence of a constructive and well-de- 
fined method. Good diction, fine sense of 
style and promising musicianship were 
added features. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Adieu Foréts,” from 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” was the opening num- 
ber, sung by Esther Carlson, who pos- 
sesses a full and freely-produced soprano 
voice. This was followed by an aria from 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” and a Wood- 
man song, by Margaret McDonald. 
“Musetta’s Waltz Song,” from Puccini’s 
“Bohéme,” and di Capua’s “O Sole Mio” 
were sung by Ruth Hall. Mildred Leet- 
recker was heard to especial advantage 
in “Depuis le Jour” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” and Betty Burke, a young col- 
oratura of professional experience, was 
successful in Proch’s Theme and Varia- 
tions, and later in Variations on a Mo- 
zart Theme, with flute obbligato, by 
Adam. Handel’s “Care Selve” and songs 
by Tosti, Hahn and McGill were the 
chief offerings of Olier Brunet, and 
Maud Young disclosed a good voice and 
finished artistry in two songs by Reis 
and Fourdrain’s “Carnaval.” Songs in 
French, Italian and English were sung 
by Ellinor Young. 

A large audience applauded the sing- 
ing of the young artists. 


9 


London String Quartet to Tour South 


A Southern tour is now being ar- 
ranged for the London String Quartet 
during the latter part of November and 
early December. They will go to Hono- 
lulu again for a return engagement. 
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SUCCESS 


is obtainable with the 


is exemplified in the 
season just closing of 


triumphs during the 


DOHNANYI 


and 


MIROVITCH 


The unanimous praise of the critics for the 
artistry of these great pianists is coupled with 
equal praise for the exquisite tone of the 
Chickering Piano which they both used exclu- 
sively in all their concerts. 
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Supervisors Discuss Pressing 
Problems at Boston Conference 








[Continued from page 5] 





accomplishments are consecrated at the 
altar of progress, not at the shrine of 
desire. 

“If we desire this conference to endure 
we must not only declare freely what 
we represent in education, but how we 
propose to carry out the principles for 
which we stand. First, We must recog- 
nize that music is more than a mechani- 
cal accomplishment of method. We must 
approach the subject from the cultural 
rather than the technical side. The 
over-crowding of school curricula, to- 
gether with our insistence that a tech- 
nical knowledge must take precedence 
over culture, has done more harm to the 
teaching of music than any other ele- 
ment. Second, supervisors must realize 
that the most powerful agent for suc- 
cess is the sympathetic co-operation 
with the class teacher, who, after all, 
assumes the great burden. 

“The day of specialization in school 
work is passing. Music, drawing, phys- 
ical training, etc., are not considered 
to-day as special subjects, but are part 
of the regular curriculum, properly 
articulated and co-ordinated with the 
general subjects. They are only taught 
by persons who are especially trained 
in one particular branch, so that tech- 
nical efficiency may be at the service of 
every school department. 

“Psychology is just as important a 
part of the music supervisor’s training 
as the study of theory, and it might be 
well to add that a superficial knowledge 
of psychology is by no means recog- 
nized as sufficient. More progress has 
been made because music teachers 
learned how to teach, rather than be- 
cause they were perfectly equipped in 
the theoretical knowledge of the subject. 

“Our conference must go on record as 
standing solidly behind those educational 
movements which are inflaming the 
country to-day with the desire to show 
progressive action as well as thought. 
We can no longer remain an individual 
group of music teachers selfishly guard- 
ing the interests of subjects, but we must 
recognize that co-operation with the big 
movements in education is what will 
lead us to success.” 

Dr. Augustine Rafter, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Boston, spoke upon 
the subject, “The Superintendent and the 
Supervisor.” Dr. Rafter’s remarks were 
rife with humor, but in a serious turn 
he stressed the subject matter of a re- 
form in the teaching of music in our 
colleges, where, he said, that the actual 
music knowledge of a student is apt 
to be ignored after years of study upon 
a musical instrument or the cultivation 
of the voice Instead of this knowledge 
being recognized, he is set to work upon 
technical subjects and papers. “It is 
the inversion of the pyramid,” he said, 
“in the students’ progress toward the 
complete knowledge of music. His prior 
musical studies should and must be 
recognized in the colleges.” Continuing, 
Dr. Rafter paid fitting tribute to Di- 
rector O’Shea and his assistants. 


Conference May Prepare Courses 


Ralph Baldwin of Hartford, Conn., 
discussed the management of elective 
courses in high schools. He said that 
the conference should not be satisfied at 
the mere statement of what is necessary 
in teaching, but should go on record in 
favor of preparing certain courses of 
study that would definitely be followed. 
Here President Gartlan interposed the 
recommendation that the conference 
actually prepare such courses of study 
and then send them broadcast through- 
out the country for the benefit of super- 
visors of school music. 
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CONDUCTOR 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios: 64-65 
Voice Culture—Repertoire 
Operatic Ensemble Classics 





A symposium of high school subjects 
led by E. R. Hawley of Westfield, Mass., 
was the next interesting occurrence on 
the program. A short recital by the 
string quartet of the Chelsea High 
School was received with fervent ap- 
plause. Homer E. Williams of the De 
Witt Cinton High School, New York 
City, gave a résumé of the unusual in- 


strumental combinations in that in- 
stitution. 
Prof. Henry T. Moore, Dartmouth 


College, spoke upon the subject, “Psy- 
chology a Supervisor of Music Should 
Know.” He intelligently explained the 
psychology of handling large groups of 
pupils, discussing numerous fundamental 
rules of mass psychology and explaining 
their relations to the technique of music- 
al leadership, 

The last number of the general pro- 
gram for the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion was a piano recital by Robert 
Braun, director of the Braun School of 
Music at Pottsville, Pa., embracing 
works of Chopin, Dett, Carpenter, Aren- 
sky, Anani and Gabrilowitch. Mr. 
Braun was tendered an ovation for his 
artistic performance. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
given up to rehearsal of a chorus of 
supervisors under the direction of Albert 
E. Brown, who contributed a short pro- 
gram of songs at the “Pop” concert, 
Friday evening. 

Thursday’s attendance reached its 
peak when there were approximately 
300 delegates present. The morning was 
given over to visits to suburban schools, 
under the leadership of Richard W. 
Grant of Somerville, Mass. In the after- 
noon the election of officers for the en- 
suing year was held. 

The following new board will serve: 


Harry E. Whittemore of Manchester, 
N. H., president; Louise Westwood, 
Newark, N. J., first vice-president; 


Robert Sault, Lawrence, Mass., second 
vice-president; Arthur A. Witte, Wood- 
haven, N, Y:, treasurer. New directors 
chosen were: Mary F. Nugent, Pitts- 
field, Mass.; George J. Abbott, Schenec- 
tary, N. Y., and Ethel M. Edwards, Port- 
land, Me. 

A report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation was read by Inez Field Damon, 
Lowell, Mass., in place of Howard Clarke 
Davis of Yonkers, N. Y., who was un- 
avoidably absent. Edith Bullard, so- 
prano, next gave a short song recital 
with the Ampico, presenting a program of 
French and English songs with her cus- 
tomary artistry. The major portion of 
the afternoon’s session was taken up 
with demonstrations by classes from the 
public schools of Boston, under the direc- 
tion of John A. O’Shea. The perform- 
ances by children from the second to 
the seventh and eighth grades were 
easily the bright spots in the three days’ 
session. The work and progress of 
pupils and teachers were little short of 
marvelous. The children’s knowledge of 
musical fundamentals was a revelation 


to many. Mr. O’Shea and his able as- 
sistants were accorded rounds of ap- 
plause. 


speaker of 


The principal guest and 
Liebling of 


the evening was Leonard 
New York, whose subject was “The 
Plagiarism of Composers.” There was 
a concert given by Laura Littlefield, 
soprano, and Ethel Bishop, violinist. 
Friday morning sessions were given 
over to the reading and discussion of 
some deferred papers and those of the 
regular program. Sigmund Spaeth 
spoke upon “The Reproducing Piano 
as an Aid in the Teaching of Music 
Appreciation.” Dr. Carl Seashore, with 
the aid of Victrola records, intelligently 
treated his subject, “The Measurement 
of Musical Talent.” The first record 
that Dr. Seashore played was a test for 
the sense of pitch, by which Dr. Sea- 
shore explained that teachers could 
learn exactly the musical talents of 
students and discover latent abilities in 
pupils who have had no musical train- 
ing. Other speakers included Russell 
Carter of the New York State Board of 
Regents, who talked on “Credit for 
Applied Music.” A paper on teaching 


of music in junior high schools, pre- 
pared by Will Earhart of Pittsburgh, 
was read by George J. Abbott, who also 
led the discussion. Prof. John Marshall 
of Boston University delivered an ad- 
dress on the simple methods of teach- 
ing music for prospective bandsmen in 
the army. Reports of state chairmen 
were read. 

At the lunch hour an alumni reunion 
of La Salle Seminary Summer School 
for Music Supervisors was held in the 
Hotel Brunswick. Forty-two covers were 
laid. The speakers included Harry E. 
Whittemore, president of the Eastern 
Conference; Frederick Archibald, Boston 
University, and Bertha Clement, East 
Orange, N. J. George W. Chadwick, 
director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, was present and directed 
the singing of his song, “Joshua.” Laura 
Brown, supervisor of music, Plymouth, 





Late in the afternoon the entire coy 
ference repaired to Symphony 
where a chorus of 1200 Boston schoo 
children gave an amazing concert unde, 
the direction of John A. O’Shea. The 
visit well repaid the delegates, who gay, 
the pupils and their director unstinte; 
applause. 

The conference closed with a laro, 
attendance at the “Pop” concert in Sym 
phony Hall in the evening, where ex 
cellent chorus singing, conducted 
Albert Edmund Brown, presented th 
evening’s program. 

Invitations were received from th 
following cities which would like to e 
tertain the conference at its fifth annua 
session: Washington, D. C.; Savanna} 
Ga.; Worcester. Mass.; Springfield, Mass 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Rochester, N. Y. Th 
decision was left to the board of dj 
rectors, who will choose one of the aboy: 





Mass., was elected president of the cities at an early date. 
Alumni Association. W. J. PARKER. 
RAISA SINGS FAREWELL “MARITANA” IN BALTIMORE 





Rimini Aids in Final Hippodrome Recital 
Prior to Sailing for Italy 


A marked manifestation of the favor 
in which Rosa Raisa is held by a vast 
New York public was afforded at the 
Hippodrome on Friday evening, May 6, 
when the soprano made her season’s 
farewell on the eve of her departure 
for Italy. The great auditorium 
was crowded, the immense _ stage 
was packed with people, and the utmost 
enthusiasm prevailed—Hippodrome en- 
thusiasm of the kind that demands en- 
core after encore. 

Mme. Raisa, who, as on other occa- 
sions, was assisted by Giacomo Rimini, 
baritone, did not adhere to her groups as 
planned. She sang many songs in Rus- 
sian, and these items vied with several 
Jewish numbers for popular favor. But 
it did not matter what Mme. Raisi sang 
—or how she sang it, for that matter— 
there was no stilling the applause, led 
by many of her compatriots. She did 
not spare herself, and the audience 
palpably enjoyed the program to the 
full. She has sung much better in New 
York. The voice showed the effects of 
a season’s wear and tear. Her upper 
notes were often strident and forced. 
But for the critical listener she made 
amends with occasional phrases of 
mezza-voce loveliness and many rich, 
full-noted tones. Her program included 
arias from “Ernani” and “L’Africana” 
and songs by Rachmaninoff, Tchaikov- 
ski, Brahms and others. Mr. Rimini 


joined her in a duet from “Gioconda” 
and alternated with the soprano in pre- 
senting groups of songs. 





Peabody Conservatory Pupils Give Thre 
Opera Programs 

BALTIMORE, MpD., May 3.—At tl 
three evening performances by the Ope: 
Class under the direction of Barr 
Berthald at the Peabody Conservator, 
April 27, 28 and 29, there were give: 
scenes and acts from “Boheme,” ‘“D, 


Freischiitz,” “Tales of Hoffmann. 
“Aida,” “Lucia,” “Lakmé,” the entir 
comedy “The Wayward Lover” } 


Goethe and Wallace’s “Maritana,” con 

plete. The students whose work wa 
worthy of special mention, were: Har 
riet Zell as Antonia, John Wilbourn : 

Hoffmann, Oscar Lehman as Fran 

Mary Spence as Mimi, Mildred Robbi: 

as Musetta, Irma Payne as Lakm: 
Josephine McLaughlin as Mallika, Hel: 

Shafer as Maritana, Margaret Keev: 

as Lazarillo, W. Vion Masson as Do; 
César, Jeanette Heydenreich as Agath: 
Charlotte Rodda as Annie, Edith No: 
man, Rebecca Hickok, Arthur Lambdi: 
Roy Ray, Dorothy Hymes Falcone 
Irene Browne Galton, Mildred Robbins, 
Adelaide Crisman, Katherine Meslo: 
Daniel Hall, Louis James, Elsie Korn 
gay and Robert Ballard. 

In the production of ‘“Maritana” ther 
was a chorus under direction of Eliza 
beth Albert and a ballet under the dire: 
tion of Gertrude Colburn. In the Goeth 
comedy Harry Welker of the Vagabond 
Players, gave assistance as Lamoi 
Harold Randolph, Esther Love, Florenc 
Walden, Ethel Mixon and Bertha T 
Robertson supplied the accompaniments 

F. C. B. 











ATTENTION! 
Colleges in the South: 


WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


BARITONE 


has been re-engaged for a Recital at 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., 


on July 5. 


For recitals in that territory at that 
time, address 


Direction: M. L. FULLERTON 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 








SUMMER 


Address 








GEORGE HAMLIN 


COURSE for 

SINGERS and TEACHERS 
Lake Placid — Adirondack Mts. 
JUNE First to OCTOBER First 


for particulars 


Sec y George Hamlin—Lake Placid, N. Y. 





CoacH1nGc Days 




















¥ ROBERTS 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 


“A SONG RECITALIST 


PAR EXCELLENCE” 


—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 


Management: 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, 
New York 
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Washington Times, April 7, 1921. 


Dohnanyi-Brock 


Concert Charms 


Hungarian Pianist and American 
Soprano Inaugurate Series 


Miss Brock’s Charm 


Eleanor Brock possesses a 
delicate charm that fits admir- 
ably into the exquisite beauty 
and ease of a genuine color- 
atura voice. Youth and a 
finished art are rare in com- 
bination. The voice holds, it 
is true, a certain immaturity, 
but that is from youth alone, 
which adds a refreshing some- 
thing. 

Runs, trills, delicate rou- 
lades, all come freely from 
this singer with the greatest 
ease and smoothness and with 
that rare thing in the colora- 
tura voice, sweetness that is 
gentle. That was the first 
surprise in the voice of Galli- 
Curci, and this quality in Miss 
Brock makes the comparison 
inevitable. 


Her aria from ‘Dinorah,” 
with the flute-like finale was 
given with lovely cadence and 
bsolute purity in execution. 
Her top voice is sweet, her 
range great, while she sings a 
lyric passage with musical 
feeling. “Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark,’ of Bishop, was most 


delightfully given, while her 
“Solveig’s Lied,’ of Grieg, 
brought a plaintive _ strain. 


Her diction is also an asset in 
this young American who is 
surely going toward that goal 
of the singer, the Metropoli- 
tan. As a final encore, Miss 
Brock sang the ‘Norwegian 
Folk Song’ with its coloratura 
work as Jenny Lind gave it. 


Unannounced, also, 


mberto Martucci, who ac- 
companied Miss Brock. Of 
him one says at once, “Here 
is an artist.” His support of 
Viss Brock was creative art 
handled with sympathy yet 
stery. 


was 


T 
| 


imperishable source of 
isic of the artists also pro- 
ided one accompaniment for 
Miss Brock, who sang the 
ely “Little Damozel’’ of 
Novello to the accompaniment 
of the Ampico. In this she 
vas, apparently, as free in 
runs and trills and as 
much at ease as if her human 
accompanist had been with 
her. Together the singer and 
t Ampico brought out the 
character and the color in 
his music that has a touch of 
the French bergerette. 


Youth 


Delicate 


Charm 


Exquisite 
Beauty of 
Voice 


Musical 
Feeling 


Perfect 
Diction 


Fall Tour Now Booking 


Exclusive Management 


Aeolian Hall, 


T . 
Jules Daiber, 
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END POPULAR PRICE OPERA ENGAGEMENT 





brief Season Concludes with 
6“ 2 29 66 ' ” 
Forza,” “Otello” and 
rT; eee ee 
Favorita 

Completing its brief season of six 
performances in two weeks, the Favorita 
Opera Company concluded its venture at 
the Manhattan Opera House Saturday 
night, May 7, with a measure of suc- 
cess not often attained by the various 
popular-priced purveyors of the lyric 
drama who are never long absent from 
New York. Audiences of considerable 
size attended all six representations, the 
operas of the second week, “Forza del 
Destino,” “La Favorita” and “Otello,” 
all being well patronized. The perform- 
ance of “Favorita” took on something 
of the nature of a novelty. Written in 
Paris, the opera, it was recalled, was 
first sung in America—at New Orleans 
—several years before it was heard in 
Italy. But it has not been in the réper- 
toire of the Metropolitan since the sea- 
son of 1905-06, when Caruso found it 
good material for his then still lyric 
voice. The performance Thursday night 
by the company which goes by its name 
was not one to challenge any compari- 
sons—except those which could be made 
with the same organization’s representa- 
tions of other operas. 

Nina Frascani was cast as Leonora. 
A. Barbiere as The King acquitted him- 
self fairly well in the favorite baritone 
air, “A Tanto Amor.” F. Cavallini 
could by no stretch of the imagination 
be said to have sung the music of 
Fernando well, but there was an ava- 
lanche of applause after “Spirto Gentil,” 
and he repeated the air. Picchi’s service- 
able bass voice betrayed its vibrato more 
than in some other parts he has sung. 
To him, as Baldasarre, fell the “Splendon 
Piu Belle.” M. Diaz and A. Fernandez 
had the small parts of Jnes and Gas- 
parre. The chorus sang and the orches- 
tre played as if they and Conductor Dell’ 
Orefice were feeling their way. 

The score, frankly tuneful in a typi- 
cally Donizettian way, probably would 
be welcomed by no small number of 





opera patrons if returned to the réper- 
toire of one of the organizations capable 
of giving it the lyric utterance it re- 
quires. 


“Forza del Destino” 


The first offering of the second week of 
the Favorita Opera Company, May 3, 


was “La Forza del Destino,” presented 
with greater histrionic realism than 
characterized preceding performances, 
and with a fair measure of vocal 
effectiveness. Agnes Robinson as 


Leonora sang well. The tenor réle was 
taken by G. Tommasini, who was a 
satisfactory Don Alvaro, despite some 
unevenness of voice. A. Ordonez was the 
Don Carlo and sang the baritone’s part 
in the dramatic duets with consistent 
appeal. L. Dalle Molle was the Marquis 
of the first act, and D. Fernanda con- 
tributed a Carmenesque bit in excellent 
style as Preziosilla of the inn. I. Picchi 
was a dignified Abbot, and G. Pimizzoni 


was effective. as th? roguish friar, Meli- 
tone. M. Diaz, F. Gianni, C. Capelli and 
B. Farnesi appeared in minor rdles.. Mr. 
Dell’ Orefice conducted a performance 
that was marked by enthusiasm both 
upon the stage and in the auditorium. 


Zerola in “Otello” 


A sizable and enthusiastic audience 
witnessed the final performance of the 
Favorita Opera Company’s season at the 
Manhattan Opera House on the evening 
of Saturday, May 7. The feature was 
the appearance of Nicola Zerola in the 
name part of Verdi’s “Otello.” The 
tenor gave forth waves of tone so full 
that they came near to inundating even 
the Manhattan auditorium. So much 
the better from the point of view of his 
hearers! Lavinia Darve was_ the 
Desdemona and M. Ordonez the Jago. 
The co-operation of the various factors 
in the performance was no smoother 
than in most such productions, which 


bear evidence on the face of them of 
insufficient preparation; but equally 


evident was the pleasure of the audience. 





N. Y. LIEDERKRANZ HOLDS AN “ARTISTS’ EVENING” 





Halperson and Many Noted Operatic 
Artists Collaborate in Program 
for Society 


What was called an “Artists’ Even- 
ing’ was given on Saturday, May 7, in 
the ballroom of the Liederkranz Society, 
when Maurice Halperson, the well-known 
music critic of the New York Staats 
Zeitung, appeared in one of his musical 
talks. Mr. Halperson on this occasion 
spoke on the temperamental nature of 


musical artists, endeavoring to explain 
their peculiarities to his audience. He 
also told of his meeting with Wagner, 
Verdi and other celebrities. Most inter- 
esting was his presentation and he was 
applauded to the echo at the conclusion 
of his talk. 

This was followed by a lengthy pro- 
gram, in which appeared Ellen Dalossy, 
soprano; Marion Telva, mezzo-soprano; 
Augusta Lenska, contralto, and Giovanni 
Martino, bass, all of the Metropolitan. 
Maria Luisa Escobar, soprano, of the 
Bracale Opera Company; Joseph 
Schwarz, baritone of the Chicago Opera 


Association; Arthur Friedheim, pianist, 
and J. Piastro Borissoff, violinist. The 
artists sang arias from operas of Meyer- 
beer, Verdi, Puccini, Saint-Saéns, Thom- 
as and Ponchielli and were encored, 
some of them adding songs, others oper- 
atic arias. They were all well received, 
as were the instrumentalists. 

Mr. Schwarz had an ovation after his 
singing of the big aria from Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine,” the “Rigoletto” 
Monologue and the “Hamlet” Drinking 
Song. In his encores, Sinding’s “Ein 
Weib” and Richard Strauss’s “Cicilie,” 
he again gained a triumph. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek played the ac- 
companiments for the singers, Mr. Na- 
delle for Mr. Borissoff. 


Full May Bookings for Cronican 

May dates for Lee Cronican, pianist, 
take him to Helena, Mont., on May 3; 
Great Falls on the 5th; Spokane, Wash., 
on the 7th; Portland, Ore., on the 10th; 
Tacoma, Wash., on the 12th; Everett on 
the 14th; Vancouver, B. C., on the 15th; 
Victoria on the 21st; Winnipeg, Man., on 
the 25th, and Fargo, N. D., on the 30th. 
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| 58 West 39th Street 








Exclusive Direction of 
Catharine A. Bamman 








New York City . 









It is by request that the three 
first players of the Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble, Marie Miller, Elise 
Sorelle and Carlos Salzedo bow 
to an insistent popular demand. 


The spectacular success of the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble has cre- 


overhead expenses of this larger 
organization (numbering seven) 
often place it beyond the reach 
of courses run on restricted ap- 
propriations. A 
been devised similar in its gen- 


which has proven so illuminat- 
ing and delightful in the case of 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and 
it is meeting with the same eager 
acceptance. 

The Salzedo Harp Trio will make 
a lengthy tour during November 
and December. 
singly or in conjunction with 
Mona Gondre, 
little French costume recitalist. 


BY REQUEST 





it. The necessarily high 


program has 


characteristics to that 


It is available 


the charming 
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Whitney Tew Quits 
Chicago to Open © 
N. Y. Vocal Studio 











Whitney Tew, Vocal Teacher 


CHICAGO, May 10.—Whitney Tew, vo- 
cal teacher, who has been a resident of 
Chicago for several years, is opening 
a studio in New York. 

Mr. Tew’s views on 


caused much discussion. 

“The discovery made by me some years 
ago of the principle upon which the 
breath plays upon the vocal cords in 
making pitch changes without altering 


singing have 








Before his departure 


for Europe, for the sum- 
mer months, 


Alberto Jonas 


the renowned Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
gogue, teacher of many 
famous pianists, will con- 
duct in New York City 
from 


June Ist to July 13th 





A Normal Course for 


Teachers Only 





Applications closed on 


May 15th 





Address H. GREMMEL, 
301 West 72d St., New York City 




















PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


1 J HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 4th to Aug. 13th 


Staff of eminent European and 
American masters, including: 


Barron Berthald Max Landow 
Elizabeth Coulson G. Herbert Knight 
Ade'in Fermin Anna B. Simmerman 
Carlotta Heller Howard R. Thatcher 
Henrietta Holthaus Mabel Thomas 

J. C. Van Hulsteyn 


Tuition $10 to $35 according to study 


By special arrangement with the 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in cer- 
tain branches may be offered for the B. S 
degree. Circulars mailed. 

Arrangements for classes now being made. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 











THE CHECHO- 
SLOVAKIAN DIVA 


World’s Famous Dramatic 
Soprano 





the position of the larynx permits an 
articulation as in speech over a gamut 
of three octaves and upwards,” he says. 

“The pupils applying this principle de- 
velop the average scale of about three 
and one-half octaves from the E flat or 
middle C to the F to A flat in altissimo. 
The tone is fundamental, of an extraor- 
dinary beautv. flexible and of great vol- 
ume. The larynx and pronouncing me- 
chanism remaining in their natural 
habitat and therein functioning, this is 
no hindrance to a complete articulation. 

“This co-ordination of the vocal and 
articulative factors is the sway of a 


mental comprehension and control of the 
breath principle, which results in a 
wholly involuntary utterance. It re- 
stores to present day singers the long 
range of the old singers and makes it 
possible to give again the older operatic 
works without lamentable transposition 
and  expurgation. Moreover, only 
through this release from muscular con- 
trol, and the consequent conflict and 
supervision. of the natural functions of 
tongue and throat muscles, can the 
healthy color, brilliancy, flexibility and 
power of the vocal instrument be re- 
vealed.” 





EDMONTON’S SYMPHONY 





View Future of Young Orchestra Opti- 
mistically—Hear Play with Music 
by Ethel Norbury 


EDMONTON, CAN., May 4.—Concluding 
a series of eight concerts, the Edmonton 
Symphony made its last appearance of 
the season, April 24, in Pantages Thea- 
ter, before an enthusiastic audience. 
Widespread interest was shown in the 
program which was chosen by vote of the 
subscribers. The symphony was Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” and this was listened 
to with rapt attention. Followed Boc- 
cherini’s “Minuet” which captivated the 
audience as on its first presentation. John 
J. Walker, the soloist, sang an aria from 
“Samson” with much spirit and artistic 
feeling. Mr. Walker is a gold medalist of 
the Alberta Musical Festival and will be 
one of the contestants again this year. 

Other numbers appreciated were 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and “Land 
of the Mountain and the Flood” Over- 
ture by Hamish McCunn. Edmonton is 
proud of the accomplishments of its one- 
season-old orchestra. 

On Sunday afternoon a meeting was 
held in the rooms of the Musicians’ As- 
sociation. Everyone was optimistic as 
to the future of the symphony and anx- 
ious for the continuance of the organi- 
zation during the coming season. Wil- 


ENDS INITIAL SEASON 


liam G. Strachan, an excellent flute 
player and all around musician, was re- 
elected president by acclamation; Albert 
Weaver Winston, who so_ successfully 
piloted the orchestra through the trials 
of the first year, was again made con- 
ductor. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-president, Harry Sedgewick; secre- 
tary-manager, J. J. Walker; treasurer, 
F. Parks; executive committee, Mrs. 
Robertson, Mrs. C. W. Coppeck, Victor 
Rayment, Harry Blodgett, Bernon W. 
Barford, H. G. Rust, Henri Baron and 
George Taylor-Hart. 

A charming allegory set to music by 
Mrs. Ethel Norbury of Edmonton, was 
presented in the Empire Theater, April 
20-23. “The Vendor of Amulets,” as it 
is entitled, is the work of Mrs. Norbury 
and Mrs. Edith Conquer of Wallasey, 
England. Mrs. Norbury came from 
England during the past summer to make 
her home in Canada, and has brought 
many compositions with her. The play, 
presented by young people with a few 
adult principals, made a deep impres- 
sion on the audience. Among those who 
took part were Harry F. Mullet, tenor; 
Olive de Vesey Detlor, contralto; F. Rich- 
ardson Lovette, baritone; Sid Hendra, 
Welsh tenor, and Mrs. Rachael Cock- 
burn. The music was orchestrated by 
W. Gaskill, conductor of the Empire 
Theater orchestra. > & FF 





Miss Gunn Heard at Churches 


Among the churches at whose services 
the playing of Kathryn Platt Gunn, vio- 
linist, has given pleasure recently are 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, where she was 
heard on April 24 in a Romance by 
Wieniawski and the Handel Largo, and 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, where in the evening of the same 
day she played the Adagio from the G 
Minor Concerto of Bruch. On April 25 
she appeared at the Y. M. C. A. in New- 
ark, N. J., for the Daughiers of the 
G. A. R., with Ethel Cave Cole as her 
accompanist. The Andante from his 
Violin Concerto was her contribution to 
the memorial program of works by 
Homer N. Bartlett given at the Pouch 
Gallery in Brooklyn on May 3. Louis R. 
Dressler was at the piano for this num- 
ber. 





Mme. Niessen-Stone Gives Studio Enter- 
tainment 


Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone, the New 
York vocal teacher, entertained at lunch- 
eon on Sunday, May 1, at her studio- 


apartment in West Sixty-seventh Street. 
Among the guests were Leopold Auer, 
Julia Culp, Mme. Hulda Lashanska and 
her husband, Harold Rosenbaum, Mme. 
Wanda Stein, Caroline V. Kerr, Edwin 
Schneider and A. Walter Kramer. After 
the luncheon a number of Mme. Niessen- 
Stone’s artist-pupils sang for the guests. 





Honored as Composer at 
Newark Festival 


Frederick W. Vanderpool’s_ songs, 
“Neath the Autumn Moon” and 
“Values,” in choral form, were sung on 
Friday night, May 6, by the Festival 
Chorus at the Newark Festival. Mr. 
Vanderpool is a Jersey composer and his 
compositions were performed in recog- 
nition of his having been born in the 
State where the Festival was given. Mr. 


Vanderpool 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


EMMY DESTINN 


Vanderpool was present at the perform- 
ance and was called on to bow after his 
‘pie ncnconmmen 





Margaret Ringo, soprano, has_ been 
engaged to sing the part of Alain in 
“The Children’s Crusade” at the Spring- 
field Festival (Mass.) May 20. 
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Carl Lanzer Settles in New York | 


After an absence of fifteen years 
during which time he appeared in many 
concerts and recitals, Carl Lanzer, yio- 
linist, has returned to New York from 
San Francisco. He will settle perman- 
ently in New York. 








CAN A TRUE ARTIST | 
STAND STILL? 


It took Jean De Reszke 
25 years to grow to 
his unrivalled artistic 
stature as the greatest 
tenor of all history. 






Photo by Sone 
He recently said to Harold Hurlbu 
“I did not stop growing when I les: 
the operatic stage. I have spent r 

cent years developing and perfectin: 
my teaching technique. No real arti 

ever stops growing or studying.” 


Monsieur De ReszkeE worked ceas, 

lessly and tirelessly, illustrating an 
imparting his latest perfected ideas « 
vocal technique and pedagogy to \\\ 

Hurlbut. 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Tenor and Teacher 
Studio 31—Metropolitan Opera Hous; 


(Appointments by mail only. Address 


M. H. Blanchard, personal representative.) 











Che Palestrina Choir 


Nicola A. Montani, Conductor 
Mixed Chorus—100 Voices 
‘“*A Cappella’’ Programs 
Polyphonic Music—Modern Music 


Tour of Eastern a as for 1921-22 Now Being 
Trang 
Address: NICOLA A. MONTANI 








1207 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Cora Claiborne 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Recital—Oratorio—Concert 


Exclusive Direction 
Fleanora Reinhart, Incorporated 
45 Washington Square, New York. 





Assistant to Harold Bauer 


Studio: 225 West End Ave., New Yo:k City 





FLORENCE McMANUS 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


IN AMERICA 
ENTIRE SEASON 1921-22 
30 Central Park South 
NEW YORK 








AMY GRANT IN OPERA RECITALS 


ELMER ZOLLER, Accompanist 
Analysis of Text and Music—Recitation of Text with Piano. 
Repertory of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies. 


Weekly Recitals in New York at Hotel Plaza, during the opera season. 
A few open dates are available for clubs or musical societies. 


E. WOODS, Secy., 78 West 55th St., NEW YORK CITY 








Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 





LIONEL STOR 


BASS- 
BARITONE 


1451 Broadway, New York 








CLEMENTINE 


DeVERE 


57 WEST 58th STREET 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Covent Garden, London 
Metropolitan Co., N.Y. 
Concer t—Opera—lInstr uction 





ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 
FormerlyConductorMetro- 
politan — Coach to Patti, 


SA P I O Calve, Nordica and others 


NEW YORK, Phone Plaza 9936 





KATHRYN PLATT GUNN 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


CONCERT 
VIOLINIST 
Phone Lafayette 5472-W 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, BOSTON 
Conrad Bidg., PROVIDENCE 









Season 1921-1922 . 


Now Booking 


Transcontinental Concert Tour 


For Terms and Dates Address: 


NEW YORK MUSICAL BUREA! 
Woolworth Bldg. Tel.: Barclay 6874 
Stief? Piano used. 
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~ STRACCIARI IS LION OF ITALIAN CONCERT 


Distinguished Baritone Heads 
Artists in Program for 
Music League 
Riccardo Stracciari’s personal popu- 
larity gave exceptional interest to the 
coneert which the Italian Music League, 
of which Enrico Caruso is the honorary 
president, gave in Aeolian Hall the 
evening of Tuesday, May 3. Appearing 
with the famous baritone were Giulia 
Grilli, mezzo-soprano; Valentine Paggi, 
coloratura soprano; Margita de Regeczy, 
pianist; Jean Nestoresco, violinist, and 
Roberto Rotondo, tenor. Accompanists 
were Alberto Bimboni and B. Gagliano, 
the former the president of the board of 

directors of the League. 

Stracciari was in fine fettle and stirred 
frenetic applause by his use of pealing 
high tones and by the abundance of emo- 
tion and vitality in his singing. He 
proffered but one opera aria, the patter- 
ing “Largo al Factotum” from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” sung with theatrical 
verve and brio. This he followed with 
a Neapolitan encore, “Core ’ngrato.” 
An earlier group included Yradier’s “La 
Paloma,” Tosti’s “Mattinata”’; and “Par- 
latemi d’Amor,” by E. de Curtis, pro- 


grammed as sung for the first time. The 
composer was in the audience and Strac- 
ciari called on him to share in the ap- 
plause. Among the baritone’s encore 
numbers was the O’Reilly-Giehl “For 
You Alone,” in English. Sung with 
Miss Paggi, the duet, “La ci Darem la 
Mano” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
was applauded until repeated. 

Miss Paggi sang, with considerable 
facility, “Una Voce Poco Fa” from “The 
Barber,” and an encore number. Miss 
Grilli’s refined singing gave pleasure in 
the “Seguidilla” from “Carmen” and 


several songs, in one of which, Pinsuti’s 
‘““Ave Maria,” she had the assistance of 
Mr. Nestoresco, the violinist, and of Mr. 
Bimboni at the organ. The violinist was 
called on for extra numbers after he had 
played a Wieniawski Romance, the Sara- 
sate “Gypsy Airs” and some Rumanian 
airs including his own arrangement of 
an old folk-song. His tone was good, his 
bowing flexible, his fingering swift and, 
for the most part, secure. Mr. Ro- 
tondo’s numbers included “Cielo e Mar” 
from “Gioconda” and _ several Italian 
songs, to which he added an encore in 
English. Miss Regeczy’s several piano 
numbers bespoke immaturity and am- 
bitions beyond her technique. 





LONG ABSENT, KAROLEWICZ SINGS AGAIN IN CHICAGO 


Voice Unchanged, Recital Audience Finds 
—Marie Hoover Ellis Heard in 
Annual Piano Program 


CHICAGO, May 10.—After an absence 
of a decade, Jeanne Korolewicz, the Po- 
lish dramatic soprano who sang the title 
réle in “Aida” in the first performance 
given by the Chicago Opera Association 
at the Auditorium in the 1910-11 season, 
appeared in a song recital at Orchestra 
Hall, on the afternoon of May 1. 

The years have touched Mme. Korole- 
wicz but lightly. Both physically and 
vocally she was very much the same as 
she was in the early days of the opera 


company. Strikingly handsome in a dig- 
nified, majestic sort of way, she has a 
voice of quality, power and considerable 
charm. 

Her program opened with a group of 
songs by different Polish composers, of 
whom Paderewski was the best known 
to American concert-goers. This was 
followed by a Chopin group, then a group 
of Polish soldiers’ songs arranged by S. 
Niewiadomski and a group of folk-songs 
arranged by the same composer. The 
last number was an aria, “If | Were a 
Sun Ray,” from Moniuszko’s_ opera, 
‘“Halka.” The audience was large and 
markedly enthusiastic. 

Marie Hoover Ellis, Chicago pianist, 
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April 12th, 


1921 


Chase Piano has given such eminent 
satisfaction and pleasure to members of The Society of 
American Singers the past few seasons it is with genuine 
delight that I have chosen your superb instrument for 


in which the piano plays such an important 


All the artists participating in The Impressario 
are equally delighted to know your pianos will be their 
companion in more than 150 appearances already booked for 


the coming season. 


Yours very truly, 


ZO: Ax B. 


Chase Piano Co., 


500. ; 


9 East 45th Street, 


New York City. 





gave her annual recital at Kimball Hall 
on the afternoon of May 1. A former 
pupil of Leschetizky, Mrs. Ellis displayed 
the typical Leschetizky virtues of smooth 
performance and broad interpretation. 
She has the gift of doing things in an 
interesting manner. 

Her most extended number’ was 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata. Preserving 
the traditions, she still brought to it an 
engaging individuality. Later in the 
program she introduced two pieces of 
minor dimensions but of unusually enter- 


taining qualities. These were Palm- 
gren’s “May Night” and Beecher’s “I 
Stood Tiptoe Upon a Hill.” Her last 


number was Liszt’s “St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Waters.” A large audience 
greeted her with cordial applause. 


E. C. M. 


Rafaelo Diaz Visits Kansas City 

KANSAS City, KAN., May 7.—Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a recital in the Audi- 
torium, under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, recently. He was ac- 
companied by Powell Weaver, who played 
two piano solos. Mr. Diaz achieved a 
very definite success and a capacity audi- 
ence responded with marked favor to his 
admirable art as an interpreter of songs. 
His chief operatic number was from 
“Gioconda.” 


Recital in Historic Brooklyn Church 
Marks Period of Organist’s Service 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 10.—James 

Van Sicklen, for thirteen years organist 
of New Utrecht Dutch Reformed 
Church, gave an anniversary recital on 
the evening of May 1, in the church, 
which is one of the oldest landmarks of 
the early settlement of the Dutch. The 
program included works of Haydn, Grieg 
and Rachmaninoff and an organ prelude 
by Mr. Van Sicklen. 


Hurlbut Admired in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—A success was 
gained by Harold Hurlbut, tenor, in his 
appearance in concert before the New 
Hope Artist Colony on the evening of 
April 80. His songs were in English, 
French, Italian and German. Of. his 
American numbers, most impressive was 
perhaps Gena  Branscombe’s Chinese 
song, “Fair Is the Pine Grove.” He has 
been re-engaged for next October. 
Adelaide Fischer Engaged for Erie Fes- 

tival 

Adelaide Fischer has been engaged to 
sing at the Erie, (Pa.) Festival, May 
16 and 17, and will be heard there at 
three performances. Miss Fischer has 
recently accepted the position of soprano. 
in the quartet of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Montclair, N. J., of which 
her husband, Gottfried H. Federlein, has 
just accepted the post of organist and 
choir director. 


Give Concert in Portland, Me., 
of George E. Smith 
PORTLAND, ME., May 9.—In memory of 
George Everett Smith, father of Ethel- 
ynde Smith, the soprano, a concert was 
given April 28, under the auspices of the 
Kotzschmar Club, of which Mr. Smith, 
who died on Jan. 23 last, was long an 
influential member. With Dr. Latham 
True presiding, the program presented 
several musical numbers, given by the 
First Parish Choir, and closed with a 
Eulogy, followed by a Chant and Bene- 
diction. Mr. Smith was for many years 
associated with the Portland Festival 
Chorus and was its president from 1904 
to 1910. 


in Honor 


Marie Sundelius returned to New York 
directly after the close of the Metropoli- 
tan tour, and left immediately to sing 
in Lowell, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; New Britain, Conn., 
and Evanston, IIl. 





THEO KARLE 
AMERICA’S GREAT TENOR 
has sung the following standard songs 
exclusively for the Brunswick Records. 
Little Mother of Mine ( 13001-A 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of 


Araby { 13001-B 
Christ in Flanders 13002-A 
The Lord is My Light ¢ 13002-B 
Macushla , 13006-A 

i Mavis ‘ 13006-B 
i The Bells of St. Mary’s 19007-A 

ami Evening Song ¢ 13007-B 
i That Tumbled Down Shack 4 

in Athlone 13010-A 
My Wild Irish Rose ( 13010-B 
From the Land of the Sky \ 

Blue Water » 19011-A 
Venetian Song ‘ 13001-B 
Bring Back the Golden 

i Days 19013-A 
When You and I Were 

Young, Maggie 13013-B 
Kathleen Mavourneen § 13016-A 
Killarney ¢ -13016-B 
Come Back to Erin § 13018-B 
Mother Machree ‘. 19018-A 


Make them a part of your permanent record library 
for your own enjoyment and for the vocal student 


in your household They can be played on any ma- 
chine and at $1.25 (the regular price) for two songs 
are the greatest value in the record market to-day! 
Sole Mgt soclate Sydney Dalton), 


KINGSBURY FOSTER, (as 
6 W 38th St., New Yor 
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Lionel Storr’s Art 
Commands Respect 
at Latest Recital 





Photo by Mishkin 
Lionel Storr, Basso-Cantante 


Lionel Storr, basso-cantante, who 
made a successful appearance at a Bilt- 
more Morning Musicale, this season, ap- 
pearing with Geraldine Farrar, gave an 
informal recital at his New York home 
near Central Park West last week. His 
numbers included a Handel aria, “Ave 
Maria” by Jules Jordan, “Il lacerato 
spirito” by Verdi, ““Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes,’ “Caro Mio Ben,” 
Giordani, “Ombra Mai Fu,” Handel, “The 
Early Morning” by Peel and “Vale” by 
Russell. 

Mr. Storr was in excellent voice and 
sang with fine fervor and interpretative 
power. His voice is one which lends it- 
self peculiarly to oratorio and cantata 
work, and Mr. Storr has been much in 
demand during the past season for en- 
gagements of this character. He has 
been heard at many concerts and private 
musicales and has done considerable 
church work, having sung the “Stabat 
Mater” of Rossini twice, “Seven Last 
Words” by Dubois, “The Message from 
the Cross” by MacFarlane, and “Cruci- 
fixion” by Stainer. He has just been 
engaged for special solo work at the 
Mount Morris Baptist Church for a 
number of evening services. 





Washington Preparing for Music Week 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—Robert 
Lawrence, the community music director 
of New York, is in Washington organiz- 
ing the various forces of the capital for 
the big music week, beginning May 29. 
The various governmental departments 
wi!l allow opportunity for employees 
to participate. The heads of the 
various stores and mercantile establish- 
ments, managers of motion picture 
houses and the Chamber of Commerce 
are all in hearty accord with the move- 
ment. The various music clubs, orches- 


Mrs, Fletcher Copp would commercialize 
her World-renowned Method—permit 
other teachers to give her Normal 


Course and sell her patented Apparatus 
—she would sweep away her cheap imitators 
and no doubt fill her purse. However, being a 
true Artist and sincere Educator, she prefers 
to protect the Public and children, and to con- 
tinue to deserve the RESPECT which her con- 
servative policy has earned her from the really 
great in Music. Restricted property is always 





more valuable than unrestricted. Musicians 
and Educators the world over have gratefully 
testified to ‘‘the far-reaching effects and im- 
portance of this more than a Method—a Revo- 
lution,’’ as Dr. Abbott says. Sir William Cum- 
mings said, ‘‘Every Musician must recognize it 
(the Fletcher Music Method) as a God-given 
gift to humanity through the instrumentation 
of Miss Fletcher.’’ And in proportion to the 
Musicianship of the investigator has been the 
grateful recognition. Another Writer says, 
‘‘The ideas of this woman have permeated the 
entire teaching profession, and the time is not 
far distant when—if she stands firmly by her 
ideals—America will recognize her as the one 


strongest force for all that is Good in Music 
—as the Mother of Self-Expressive Creative 
Music in the Public Schools.”’ 


The Summer Normal School 


(restricted to 40 members) will 
open its 23rd Session in Brookline, 
Boston, Mass., June 27, 1921. Ap- 
plication should be made at once. 
Address till June ist, 890 Elmore 
Ave., Akron. Later 31 York Ter- 
race, Corey Hill, Brookline, Mass. 








tras, music schools, teachers of music, 
individual artists and the church choirs 
have offered their services. Song leader 
classes are well under way, and almost 
every school house has been turned into 


a center where concerts will be hee. 
W. H. 


PRESENT SILBERTA SONGS 








New York Composer’s Works Sung by 
Many Well Known Artists 


Rhéa Silberta, New York composer 
and accompanist, appeared recently as 
accompanist for the boy violinist, Sammy 
Kramar, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music and at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia. Her songs are winning 
marked approval in concerts, a large 
number of prominent artists singing 
them with success. Florence Macbeth 
is presenting her “O Little Songs” and 
“Fairy Tale’ and Helen Yorke is sing- 
ing “O Little Songs,” repeating the ca- 
denza in it at almost every perform- 
ance. The young soprano, Freda Rochen, 
sang Miss Silberta’s Lullaby at her 
Aeolian Hall recital on March 11, and 
Helen Stover used “Yohrzeit” on her 
Western tour in March. The same song 
was given by Elizabeth Kriger at 
Cooper Union on the evening of March 
31 and at an Ellis Island concert on 
Sunday afternoon, March 24. Miss Sil- 
berta’s song, “The Message,” is again be- 
ing sung by Rosa Ponselle of the Metro- 
politan Opera on her spring concert tour, 
the song having won pronounced success 
last fall when Miss Ponselle first sang 
it. 

Two well-known teachers who are 
using this composer’s songs in their stu- 
dios are Yeatman Griffith and Mme. 
Niessen-Stone. 


NEGRO BARITONE IN RECITAL 








Wilson Lamb Sings Spirituals, Also 
French, Russian and Classic Songs 


Wilson Lamb, Negro baritone, sang 
to a small audience in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, May 2, and was cor- 
dially applauded. His program did 
credit to his taste, though demanding 
more of vocal finish and control of tone 
than he was able to give it. When his 
voice was freely produced it was of 
good quality, especially in the lower reg- 
ister. He began with a group of Rus- 
sian songs by Arensky, Rachmaninoff 
and Borodine, follewed by the cavatina, 
“Infelice” from Verdi’s “Ernani” and 
French songs by Vidal and Lulli, sung 
somewhat indistinctly in the original 
tongue. In his third group were four 
of the Negro Spirituals as arranged by 
musicians of his own race, Dett’s “I’m 
so Glad Trouble Don’t Last Always,” 
and Burleigh’s “Peter, Go Ring Dem 
Bells,” “I Stood on de Riber Jordan” 
and “Hard Trials,” sung with a gravity 
and sincerity which became them bet- 
ter than the half-humorous interpreta- 
tions not unfamiliar in New York con- 
cert halls. In the concluding group were 
Brahms’s “Like Melting Tones It Rises,” 
Grieg’s “In the Boat,” and Dvorak’s “I 
Know That Hope Doth Smile Upon,” 
with Cecil Burleigh’s “The Sea Hath Its 
Pearls” and songs by Hawley and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, the last named adding an- 
other touch of African inspiration. The 
name of the capable Negro accompanist 
did not appear on the program. 


Florence Bodinoff, Danish soprano, 
was cordially received in concerts at the 
Victory Army and Navy Hut, New York, 
during Music Week, also during the 
Catholic Charity Week and at Ellis Is- 
land on May 1. 





ne 


GOLDMAN’S BAND SCHEDULE 


Sixty Concerts Announced by New York 
Organization—Series in City Parks 


The Goldman Concert Band, conducted 
by Edwin Franko Goldman, will give 
more than sixty concerts this summer. 
There will be forty-two concerts at Co- 
lumbia University, the season starting on 


June 6 and ending Sept. 2. During the 
first nine weeks, concerts will be given 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings. During the last three weeks, con- 
certs will be given five nights a week, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings. 

In addition to the concerts on the 
Green at Columbia University, eighteen 
additional free concerts will be given on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings in the 
various city parks and hospitals, as fol- 
lows: 

June 7, City Hall steps, at noon; June 9, 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; June 14, Monte- 
fiore Home and Hospita!; June 16, Central 
Park; June 21, Ellis Island; June 23, Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn; June 28, Poe Park, 
3ronx; June 30, Central Park; July 5, Cen- 
tral Park; July 7, Prospect Park; July 12, 
Poe Park; July 14, Central Park; July 19, 
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HE attainment of supreme excellence for 
its own sake was for centuries the inspira- 
tion of the master dyers and weavers who, 
wondrous 


at the king’s command wove their 


Builder of Incomparable 
PIANOS an@ PLAYER-PIANOS 


Bellevue Hospital; July 21, Prospect Park: 
July 26, Prospect Park; July 28, Central Park: 
Aug. 2, Central Park, and Aug 4, Prospect 
Park. 

For the concerts at Columbia Univer- 
sity tickets of admission are required. 
These tickets are free and may be had 
upon written request to “Summer Con- 
certs,” Columbia University, New York 
City. A self-addressed, stamped enve! 
ope must be enclosed with the reques: 
No tickets are required for the park con 
certs. 


New Bedford Organization Ends Sea 
son with Concert 


New BeprorD, MaAss., April 30.—I. 
Cercle Gounod gave the last concert o: 
its season recently in the Olympia Thea 
ter, Rodolphe Godreau conducting. Th 
assisting artist was Royal Dadmu: 
baritone, with Marion Sims at th 
piano. The Boston Elite Trio con 
posed of Katharyne Perkins; harp; A 
thur Brooke, flute, and George Mique]! 
’cello, played in place of Le Cerc! 





Gounod Orchestra, which was disbande: 

after the second concert on account of 

the action of the local Musicians’ Unio: 
A. K. H. 
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Baldwin Products 
The Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prize—Paris and St. Louis. The 
only American Piano ever so honored. 





The Ellington Piano 


tapestries at the atelier of the Gobelins in the 


Faubourg St. Marcel. 


The same determination to produce the best, 
and make it ever better, has urged the Baldwin 
Company on to higher and higher standards of 
Its one and constant aim is the 
production of tmcomparable pianos and _player- 


manufacture. 


pianos. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CHICAGO 
323 S. Wabash Ave. 
LOUISVILLE 
521 So. Fourth Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
142 W. Fourth Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 
18 N. Penn’a St. 


The Hamilton Piano 
The Howard Piano 
The Manualo 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 
Grands and Uprights 





NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
665 Fifth Ave. 1111 Olive St. 
DENVER SAN FRANCISC'! 


1636 California St. 310 Sutter Street 








IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


WORLD FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST 


“SENSATION” 
(N. Y. Eve. World) 


“COLOSSAL” 
(N. Y. American) 


“OVERPOWERING”’ 
(N. Y. Times) 


“STUNNING” 
(N. Y. Herald) 


**COMPELLING” 
(N. Y. Tribune) 


“THE BIGGEST PIANISTIC HIT OF THE SEASON”—J. O. HUNEKER, N. Y. WORLD 


Now Booking, Nov. 1921—Mar. 1922, 


Steinwav Piano Used 


Mgt.: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York 














CAROLINA LAZZARI rep 


Prima Donna Contralto,Metropolitan Opera Co. 


New Management: 





OPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42"! St, New York. 
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~ DETROIT SYMPHONY PLANS DRAMA SERIES 





Six Weeks’ Season as Prelude 
to Concert Series—Mme. 
Clemens in Recital 


DETROIT, May 5.—Plans are now un- 
der way to extend the activities of the 
Detroit Symphony Society to include a 
dramatic season of six weeks to precede 
the regular concert series. The plays 


will be performed at Orchestra Hall and 
popular prices will prevail with special 
matinées for school children. Sam 
Hume, formerly director of the Arts and 


Crafts Playhouse, will have charge of 
the dramatic work and Victor Kolar will 
lead the orchestra, of about seventy 
pieces. Mr. Hume will bring to this city 
a half dozen players from California and 
the balance of the casts will be made up 
of Detroit persons. The season will be- 
gin the middle of September and, if it is 
a success, plans are being made for six 
weeks of grand opera in the spring. 
The répertoire for the fall season will 
consist of Shakespeare’s “Henry IV,” 
parts one and two, and “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” done as a Falstaff 
trilogy; with incidental music arranged 
from the scores of Verdi and Nicolai; 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with the 








1921 BACH FESTIVAL 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, MAY 27 AND 28 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


= 











direction.” 


MADAME SEMBRICH: 





| them all.” 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB: 





TRIBUTES TO THE BACH CHOiR 
Henry T. Finck, NV. Y. Evening Post: 


“The stupendous chorus ‘Confiteor unum 
Baptisma’ * * * is inconceivably difficult, and 
probably no other choir in this country could 
master it thoroughly. To Dr. Wolle and his en- 
| thusiastic choir it seemed as easy as a Mendelssohn 
| part song. It struck the audience like a thunder- 
bolt; nay, rather it was a foretaste of heaven, like 
hearing an angelic choir under Bach’s own 


“Tl have heard many choruses in many lands, 
but unqualifiedly I say that your singing exceeds 


Pirts SANBORN, VV. Y. Globe: 
“The Bach Festival—a national institution.” 


“I am proud to accept the presidency of this 
typically American choir.” 




















incidental music by Mendelssohn; “Mac- 
beth,” with music by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley; Daudet’s “L’Arlésienne,” with 
Bizet’s music, and three plays without 
music—Wilde’s “Importance of Being 
Earnest,” Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” 
and a recent New York success. 

Other plans include the formation of 
a large chorus, which, in conjunction with 
the orchestra, could produce some of the 
great works which call for both instru- 
ments and voices. 

One of the most distinguished audi- 
ences of the local season filled Orchestra 
Hall on Wednesday evening, April 27, 
when Clara Clemens gave a song recital 
for the benefit of the College Club. Mme. 
Clemens offered a program that was per- 
fectly balanced and extremely taxing. It 
included a Brahms group, presented in 
a style that set a new local standard for 
Brahms _ interpretation. In the re- 


mainder of the program, Mme. Clemens 
ran the entire scale of emotions from the 
light, airy “Papillons” of Chausson to 
the somber intensity of Schubert’s “Death 
and the Maiden.” Four song groups com- 
prised the program, each containing a 
repeated number and each followed by 
an encore, a success not often achieved 
on a Detroit concert stage. Mme. Clem- 
ens sang two unusually attractive songs 
of contrasted moods by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, “Near to Thee” and “Farewell.” 
Both were rapturously received but both 
the songs and the composer scored such 
a triumph with “Near to Thee” that 
the audience could not restrain its 
enthusiasm and burst into approval four 
measures before the close of the piano 
postlude. Of the accompaniments for 
Mme. Clemens’s songs it need only be 
said that Mr. Gabrilowitsch was at the 
piano. M. McD. 





_ TETRAZZINI’S ‘ADIEU’ SETS BOSTON AGOG 





Electric Enthusiasm at Diva’s 
Concert — Nielsen sings 
at Benefit Event 


Boston, May 5.—The “farewell” ap- 
pearance of Mme. Tetrazzini Sunday af- 
ternoon, May 1, was all that a farewell 
appearance should be—a large audience, 
electric enthusiasm, parting and regret- 
ful speeches, and kisses wafted to an 
insatiable audience. Her singing gave 
unalloyed delight. Combining her easy 
delivery, her full, powerful tone with a 
scintillating coloratura of astounding 
flexibility, Mme. Tetrazzini literally held 
her audience spellbound. Those who came 
to observe her fine technical equipment, 
her evenly developed and extensive range, 
joined with those who came to enjoy un- 
critically in a demonstration that was 
almost melodramatic in its play of par- 
ley between artist and audience after the 
concert. Francesco Longo, able pianist, 
Max Gegna, ’cellist, and J. Henri Bové, 
flautist, assisted in the festivities. 

In the evening a concert was given for 
the benefit of the Boston College drive for 
a $2,000,000 endowment fund. A pro- 


gram of engrossing interest was ar- 
ranged. Augusto Vannini and his Bos- 
ton Symphony Ensemble played three in- 
teresting groups of orchestral numbers, 
the able performance of which added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the eve- 
ning’s concert. Marjorie Church played 
brilliantly a Bach-Busoni Chorale and 
Liszt’s»s “Love Dream” and “Twelfth 
Rhapsodie.” Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, wife 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, was heartily 
applauded for her singing of the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria.” The leading ar- 
tist of the evening was Alice Nielsen, 
who gave her services for the Boston 
College drive. She contributed three 
groups of captivating songs sung in cap- 
tivating manner. Her clear, bell-like and 


expressive high notes, accurately placed 
and of firm carrying power, were delight- 
fully employed. The audience applauded 
her artistry and her altruistic spirit in 
appearing at this concert. 

A concert of distinctive interest was 
given by the following members of the 
Bradford Academy music faculty in aid 
of the Endowment Fund of that institu- 
tion: Laura Littlefield, soprano; Marie 
Nichols, violinist; Alfred Holy, harpist; 
Frederick Johnson, organist; Georges 
Miquelle, ’cellist, and Harrison Potter, 
pianist. Besides the effective solo groups 
which each of the artists contributed 
there were performed numbers calling 
into play unusual groupings of instru- 
ments. A Prelude by Damrosch for vio- 
lin, ’cello, harp and organ; a Romance 
by Matthews for similar instrumentation, 
and the “Agnus Dei” by Bizet for so- 
prano, violin, harp and organ were singu- 
larly interesting. The excellent playing 
of Frederick Johnson aided in no small 
degree in the effective presentation of 
these works. The concert was artistically, 
and apparently financially, a highly suc- 
cessful one, m. Lb. 


ALTHOUSE RE-ENGAGED 


Tenor Will Mark Ninth Consecutive Sea- 
son with Metropolitan 

Paul Althouse, tenor, has again been 
engaged as a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company for next season, 
which will be his ninth consecutive sea- 
son with the company. During the last 
few years Mr. Althouse has become so 
popular in the concert-field that his time 
with the Metropolitan has been limited, 
his appearances there during the season 
of 1920-21 being only a few. 

Though he is heavily booked for next 
season in concert by his managers, 
Haensel and Jones, he will be heard at 
the Metropolitan in some of the réles 
in which he has won praise from the 
press and public, ever since his notable 
début as Dimitri in the American pre- 
miére of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godou- 
noff.”’ 


iN ANU HT 


TERRE HAUTE (IND.) STAR 


PULP 


‘He has a baritone voice of exquisite quality. 
faultless, giving great smoothness and beauty of tone. 
pianissimo and sustained tones are particularly effective. 


HUNTINGTON (W. VA.) HERALD DESPATCH 

“Mr. Archibald has a rich, full voice, well controlled. 
affects no mannerisms, his style and selections evincing much 
His enunciation is wonderfully 
clear, a characteristic rare with singers.” 


of taste and good judgment. 


= CONCERTS 
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BARITONE 


ARCHIBALD 


JOLIET (ILL.) DAILY REPUBLICAN 


His technique is 


His 


He 


RECITALS 


to full capacity. 


“The difficult selections given by Mr. Archibald tested his voice 
Not a single note was marred, with the 
smooth, well-rounded tones of his splendid voice sustained 
through each selection.” 


MONTPELIER (VT.) EVENING ARGUS 


“One of the best singers ever heard in Montpelier. 
is rich, smooth and powerful, exquisitely modulated and under 
perfect control.” 


ORATORIO 


Exclusive Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


His voice 
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SCHELLIN 


“America’s Own 
Master Pianist” 


Steinway Piano 


Available Season 1921-22 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Hall, New York 
Duo-Art Records 
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NEW MUSIC: 











VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





John Powell’s “Sonata 
Sonata That Noble” (G. Schirmer), 
Strives for the his twenty-first opus, 
Higher Levels seeks to deserve, and, 
in part, does deserve its 
title. It bears the motto, by Sidney 
Lanier. 
“Vainly might Plato’s head revolve it, 
Plainly the heart of a child could 
solve it.” : 
Yet we question whether every child- 
ish heart would be at all times clear. 
“pencicumnmmmeamne mj as to the mean- 
ing of some of this 
music. Not so 
much that it is too 
obseure, but that 
it lacks interest at 
times. There are 
some skillful mani- 
pulations of the 
theme in the sec- 
ond movement, 
Tema con Varia- 
zioni; but the 
theme itself does 
not seem to be es- 
pecially pregnant. 
The third move- 
ment, a Minuetto, 
is not without charm, and in the fourth, 
Allegretto sostenuto, the composer re- 
verts more or less to that Southern idiom 
which he uses with effect in other works. 
Personally, it seems to us the best move- 
ment of the work. And if it does not 
seem to quite attain those higher levels 
for which it strives, and strives finely, 
its composer has succeeded, in other of 
his works, in so doing. 


A Piano 





John Powell 


* ok ok 
Two Study Ernest Depas’s “Pro- 
Works for gressive Studies for the 
Violinists Violin,’ in the first 


position (Boston Music 
Co.) have been revised and augmented 
by original études in this excellent edi- 
tion, revisions and additions being by 
Pierre Rodin. The original work has 
gained decidedly by this recasting and 
building out, and can be advantageously 
used by any first position violin student. 
Published by the same firm, are E. W. 
Ritter’s “Scale and Chord Exercises,” 
revised and amplified by that sterling 
violinist Albert Stoessel. Here, too, an 
older work which could not well be 
spared from the study literature of the 
violin has been fingered, edited and re- 
vised in accordance with present-day 
needs, thereby gaining a deserved new 
lease of life. 


* ok * 
Two New Pierre Rode’s ‘‘Twenty- 
Editions of four Caprices” and Han- 
Standard del’s “Six Sonatas for 
Violin Works Violin and Piano” 


(Book I) are, of course, 
not new works. The value of these edi- 
tions, newly put forth (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) lies, however, in the editorial pre- 
sentation. Karl Rissland has edited the 
Rode Caprices with meticulous care for 
every detail of fingering and perform- 
ance, and his revision has authoritative 
value. The same may be said of Eugene 
Gruenberg’s edition of the Handel So- 
natas. Lest those who may not know 
take exception in the last-named to the 
spelling of MHandel’s Christian name 
“Frideric,” be it said that this is the 
quasi-Anglicized form, which the com- 
poser himself adopted during his later 
period. 


* ok * 
Helping Such is the purpose of 
Fundamentals Samuel Winkley Cole’s 
of American little book on “Musical 
Musical Dictation” (Oliver Dit- 
Education son Co.), whose fifty- 


seven pages, with notes, 
are devoted to musical exercises to 
further musical’ ear-training. Inci- 
dentally, “the pupil is supposed to have 
acquired the power to sing at sight 
studies which are rather more difficult 


than those which appear first in this 
book, before musical dictation is be- 
gun.” 
* ok * 

A New Dr. Albert G. Mitchell, 
Violin Method in “The Class Method 
for Class for the Violin” (Oliver 
Instruction Ditson Co.) of which 


Book I has just come 
to hand, has prepared, on the basis of 
extensive experimentation abroad and 
in the Boston Public Schools, an instruc- 
tive violin course adapted for classes of 
from ten to twenty pupils. 

The work appears in its third edition 
—in itself a tribute to its success—with 
new special features as regards staff 
dictation, finger placing drills, pizzicato, 
synthetic bowing exercises, letter-press 


directions for home study, et al, and 
acknowledges indebtedness to Jacques 
Hoffman, of the Boston Symphony, and 
Paul Stoeving, of New York, for helpful 


suggestions. 
* * * 


Charles Gilbert Spross’s 
very effective “Polonaise 
Brillante” for piano solo 
has often been heard in 
recital. In its present 
arrangement for four 
hands, one piano, the “Polonaise Bril- 
lante” (John Church Co.) adds a very 
happy number to the repertory of that 
ensemble. It is the composer’s own 
transcription, and Mr. Spross has pre- 
served, in this four-hand version, all the 
dash and aristocratic charm which dis- 
tinguish the original. The lyric pages 
in which the melody in the bass is set 
off by the sweeping arpeggios of the 
primo part are in fine contrast to the 
more bravuresque portions of the piece. 
* * * 


The Spross 

Polonaise for 
Piano Solo in 
a Four-Hand 


Version 


“Shadows,” by Arthur 
Foote; “A World of 
Song” by Walter Lewis, 


Songs by 
Arthur Foote, 
Walter Lewis 


and Claude and “Christ’s Message,” 
Warford by Claude Warford 
(Arthur P. Schmidt 


Co.) are unequal in character. Mr. 
Foote’s “Shadows,” for soprano or tenor, 
dedicated to Florence Macbeth, is one 
of those subtle, distinguished melodies 
for which he knows so well to provide 
an exquisitely rhythmed and colorful 
harmonic accompaniment. “A World of 
Song,” by Walter Lewis, for high, med- 
ium and low voice, is a frankly diatonic 
melody, pleasing to the ear in an un- 
pretentious way. 

Mr. Warford’s “Christ’s Message’’ is 
a sacred song. The direct melody— 
which varies between 4/4 and 6/4 time 
—is really expressive, and the singer is 
given every vocal opportunity owing to 
an accompanimental background of sim- 
ple chord progressions. 


ok ok * 
Isis “The Invocation of Isis,” 
Invoked by Marianne Genet 
in Song (Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


is a song which to us 
seems unduly harsh. The poem is by 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart, and the song 
is dedicated, by permission, to Mme. 
Olive Fremstad; but its music, whose 
orientalism is somewhat forced—though 
“two Egyptian themes” are introduced 
—and which in melody and accompani- 
mental presentation betrays a bombastic 
touch, would hardly seem calculated to 
make the “heart of Osiris” thrill—the 
“Invocation” is supposed to be chanted 
in the Temple of Abydos, where the 
heart of the Egyptian god is buried. 


x * 
A Blake “The Infinite Word” 
Setting by (London: J. H. Lar- 


Ernest Austin way), Blake’s poem as 
set by Ernest Austin, is 
a sufficiently singable and expressive 
song-version of the text, though it seems 
to fall short imaginatively, despite its 
good workmanship, of realizing the fuil 
beauty of the poet’s thought. It is pub- 
lished for high, for medium and for low 
voice. 


* * x 
A Liszt Waltz Liszt’s delightful little 
a la Rudolph “Valse oubliée’” (Com- 
Ganz posers’ Music Corpora- 


tion) as Rudolph Ganz 
plays it—the edition under consideration 
is No. 6 of the first series of his concert 
program numbers—is presented in a 
beautifully engraved form, with the 
famous pianist’s own fingerings and in- 
terpretative indications, which should 
make it specially valuable for the artist 
student. A touch which the pianist will 
appreciate is the ad lib. introduction, 
on Page 10, of the upper octave in the 
reprise of the appassionato theme, if 
as Mr. Ganz does in his recitals—he 
wishes to play it “for the top-note color- 





ing.” The edition is a finely authorita- 
tive one. 

ok * * 
A Method Franz C. _ Bornschein, 
to Make equally well known as 
Violoncellists composer and teacher, in 


his “First Lessons on 
the Violoncello” (Oliver Ditson Co.) has 
put forth a method for individual or class 
instruction which is based on solid peda- 
gogic principles. The material is pre- 
sented concisely, and in accordance with 
modern teaching ideas; there are specific 
technical diagrams, and the purely tech- 
nical exercises are supplemented by 


melodic examples tending to develop the 
flowing, sustained tone which is the vio- 
loncello’s greatest asset. 

A feature of Mr. Bornschein’s method 
which deserves special praise is the fact 
that, as he states in his preface “an im- 
mediate appeal to musical feeling and 
appreciation is made through lyric 
phrases which are adapted to the tone 
character of the ’cello, and these features 
are amplified through the use of classic 
compositions, familiar tunes and folk- 
songs as technical knowledge expands. 
This interesting material lays a firm 
foundation for later development of 
esthetic qualities.” A first violoncello 
book planned on these lines deserves im- 
mediate success. 


a K ok 
A Book “Lowden’s Book of An- 
of thems, Number Two” 
Anthems (Heidelberg Press) is a 


serviceable collection of 
anthems for general use, in which C. 
Harold Lowden, who has compiled and 
arranged the numbers included, has made 
up a book that will probably be widely 
employed. The original anthems by Mr. 
Lowden himself are by no means the 
least attractive included in the volume, 
particularly his “National Prayer 
Hymn,” and his appealing setting of 
“Just for To-day.” Though the major 
portion of the numbers are originals, 
there are also some adaptations from 
Dvorak, Handel and Offenbach, which 
should commend themselves to the choir 
leader. 
* + * 
Sbriglia’s “Italian Vo- 
calises” (Schroeder & 
Gunther) as used by the 
French vocal teacher d’Aubigné, and 
arranged and edited by his pupil, Mrs. 
Woodbury Hawes, offer two pages of 
this useful study material, one page for 
soprano, one for alto, the eleven vo- 
calises given for each voice representing 
the gist of far more extended collections. 


Two Pages 
of Vocalises 


* ok * 
Pulling Firmin Swinnen has 
the Exotic written a “Chinoiserie” 
Organ-Stop for organ (J. Fischer & 


Bro.) which, dedicated 
to Hugo Riesenfeld, pulls the exotic or- 
gan-stop with clever effect. It is an in- 
genious little number, pentatone in mode, 


and is attractive in a manner which 
should make it popular. F. H. M. 

* * x 
English The tables have turned 
Editions of again! It was not an 
American- unheard of thing years 


ago to find an American 
music publisher getting 
out an American edition of a song that 
was originally issued in England. But 
the opposite order of things is rather 
new, as far as we know. It reveals to us 
the fact that we are doing things in our 
country that have an international in- 


Issued Songs 


terest. Winthrop Rogers, American 
composer and_ publisher, now _lo- 
cated in London, where he is issuing 


things for the British composer that 
many a British firm would not have the 
artistic faith to do, has printed a num- 
ber of songs that were published several 
years ago by American houses. In 
other words, he has found these songs 
worthy of being presented to the Eng- 
lish public and to do so he has become 
the agent of their American publishers 
and has brought out his own editions of 
the pieces for England. 

Curiously enough some of these items 
are by English composers, S. Coleridge- 
Taylor, Granville Bantock, Bryceson 
Treharne. Of the first-named there is 
“The Gift-Rose,” the exquisite “She 
Rested by the Broken Brook” and “Un- 
til,” the first two issued for high and 
medium voice, the third for medium voice 
alone. Then there is Granville Bantock’s 
eycle, “Songs of the Seraglio,” four 
songs for high voice, to poems of his 
wife, Helen F. Bantock. These Cole- 
ridge-Taylor and Bantock songs were all 
originally published by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company. 

Mr. Treharne’s “Mother, My Dear” 
and “Pickaninny” are also found in Eng- 
lish editions made by Mr. Rogers, high 
and low keys being put forth. There is 
also a song by R. Huntington Woodman 
called “Eternal Love” for high voice, a 
setting of a poem by Harold Flammer. 
And these Treharne and Woodman songs 
were issued in 1917 by that enterprising 
young American music publishing house, 
Harold Flammer, Inc. Not only are 
American concert artists going abroad 
these days to show Europeans what we 


. are 


a 


can offer, but our American music pub. 
lishers’ output is being taken over to 
England. Truly an artistic exchange js 
being effected. 


of * * 


Maestro Sibella That very gifted Italia, 
with Four New composer, Gabrie]. 
Italian Songs Sibella, whose songs have 

been so widely sung sinc. 
his coming to America, has produced 
four very praiseworthy songs in hj 
Canzonetta, “La Follia,” “Bacio Morto’ 
and Madrigale (G. Schirmer). 

In all four he reveals the fact that h, 
is, like most of the composers of our tim: 
interesting himself more and more in th 
subtle harmonic matters that a decade 
or two ago were confined to symphon 
rather than to song composition. Never 
theless he does not employ them to the 
obscuring of his vocal parts, for he is ; 
musician who knows well how to write 
for the singer. 

The Canzonetta is a light Allegret: 
vivace, a setting of a bit of populs 

Tuscan poetry, 


love song, 
course, and or; 
that in gener: 


style recalls hi 
popular “La Girv 
metta.” But it is 
much more refined 
melodically tha, 
that piece. The 
effect of a guitar's 
strumming is we!] 
achieved in th; 
piano accompan 
ment and there js 
a capital refrain 
for the singer. (On 
the whole a charm- 
ing song. “La 
Follia” (Madness) 
and “Bacio Morto” (The Vanished Kiss) 
settings of impassioned poems 
by that very impassioned contemporar) 
poetess, Ada Negri. In “La Follia” the 
intensity almost rises in the poem to 
D’Annunzioesque heights and Mr. 
Sibella has distinguished himself i: 
translating that into music that 
fraught with a burning ardor. It is pe: 
haps the most elaborate of all his songs 
that we have seen, a striking essay in 
modernistic song writing. “Bacio Morto” 
we like even better, for here in four 
pages is a superb song, complete, con- 
cise, an expression so beautifully con 
ceived that description becomes difficult. 
It represents the flower of its composer's 
ability to be expressive in the idiom of 
modern Italy, the idiom of Montemezzi, 
Zandonai et al. rather than that of 
Casella, Malipiero and Co. Mr. Sibella 
is here a modernist; he is never a 
futurist. 

The Madrigale is also a gem. 
poem is an anonymous one of the 
sixteenth century and it has_ been 
clothed with music that fits it perfectly. 
At the top of the first page, under the 
title of the song, appear a succession of 
six tones, in all probability a melody of 
Costanzo Festa, who flourished about the 
same time that the text was written. 
This melody has been made the basis of 
the song by Mr. Sibella, and he has used 
it admirably. It begins just like the 
famous chorale of the Anabaptists in 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte,” that tune on 
which Liszt erected his thrilling Prelude 
and Fugue for organ. But the song as 
it stands is Mr. Sibella’s own achieve 
ment, a remarkable example of how 4 
contemporary musician can write in the 
archaic style and do so interestingly. 

The original Italian poems and Eng- 
lish versions under them are printed. 
The English versions of “La Follia” and 
Madrigale are the work of Cecil Cowdrey 
and Sigmund Spaeth, those of “Bacio 
Morto” and Canzonetta, “the work of 
Mr. Spaeth. The Canzonetta and “La 
Follia” are for high, “Bacio Morto” and 
Madrigale for medium voice. 

A. W. K. 





Gabriele Sibella 


The 


= ~ * 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
Part-Songs for Women’s Voices 


“The Cruise.” For Four-Part Choru 
By Gustave Ferrari. “Creole Swin: 
Song.” For Two-Part Chorus.  B: 
Luigi Denza (Boston Music Co.) “I Saw 
a Ship a-Sailing,” 


Across the Skies.” For Three-part Ch 


rus. By R. McLeod. “The Land o’.th 
Leal.” For Three-part Chorus. B 
Nairne-Ould. “I’m Gwine to Sing in ¢ 


Heavenly Choir.” For Three-part Ch: 
rus. By Harold V. Milligan (Arthur / 
Schmidt Co.) 


Part-Songs for Men’s Voices 
“A Sabbath Day,” 


By Henrv Hadley (G. Schirmer). 





‘Evening Creeps 


“The Passing 0! 
Spring,” “It Was Not in the Winter. 
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MAYOR REMOVES BAN 
ON COLLECTION BOX 


Philadelphians Again Able to 
Aid Free Sunday Concerts 
Despite Blue Laws 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1.—Music_lov- 
ers Who have wished to share some of 
the expenses connected with the free 
Sunday afternoon concerts given in the 
lobby of the Academy of Fine Arts had 
the first chance in four months on the 
afternoon of April 24. The “collection 
box,” put under the ban by the police de- 
partment at the insistence of various 
sabbatarian organizations, under the old 
Blue Laws of 1/94, was restored by order 
of Mayor Moore. 

These free programs, for which many 
prominent local artists have given their 
services at a nominal fee, were mainly 
supported by subscriptions of a _ public- 
spirited group of musicians and citizens. 
At the suggestion of numerous regular 
attendants who wished to “help out,” the 
contribution box was installed, as it is 
against the Pennsylvania law to charge 
admission fees on Sunday. There was 
no protest during the five years the pro- 
grams have been given till this winter. 

In a letter to the Director of Public 
Safety the Mayor personally directed 
that the collection box be allowed. The 
matter was brought before the chief 
executive of the city by Henry S. 
Drinker, Jr., a prominent attorney who 
is greatly interested in the populariza- 
tion of good music in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Drinker, a member of the committee in 
charge of the concerts, pointed out that 
they were given from November till May 
each year except for the six weeks when 
the Academy holds its annual art salon, 
and that audiences averaged 2500. On 
one occasion 8000 crowded into the foyer, 
lobbies and galleries. The contributions, 
he pointed out, were in small coins and 
averaged about $30 a week. The cost of 
each program was about $100. The com- 
mittee in charge includes Philip Goepp, 
Mrs. Herbert Clark, Dorothy Joline, Mrs. 
Augustus Korndoefer (Mildred Faas), 
Susanna Dercum, Gertrude Ely and Mr. 
Drinker. 

Last Sunday’s concert was attended 
by a throng which ‘used even the stair- 
ways, the announced restoration of the 
collection box evidently augmenting 
rather than reducing interest. An excel- 
lent program was given by Mary Merk- 
lee, soprano; Theresa Goldberger, pian- 
ist, and Frederick Hackenberger, basso, 
with Elizabeth Gest as accompanist. The 
artists were supplied by the Registrants’ 
Bureau of the Art Alliance, 

W. R. M. 








Mortelmans’ Songs Heard at Harvard 
Boston, May 1.—The all-Flemish pro- 
gram which was presented at the last 
the series of concerts of the Har- 
vard Musical Association proved espe- 
cially interesting for its sixteen folk- 


songs, in arrangements by Lodewijk 
Mortelmans, who was at the piano. 
These, divided into three groups, con- 
stituted the first half of the program. 
Dance songs, love songs and Christmas 
carols showed that the Flemish tempera- 
ment has left its distinct impress in 
music aS well as in the pictorial arts. 
Mr. Mortelmans’s work in this field has 
been productive of results which speedy 
publication is to offer to a wider public. 





John Heath and Emma Hoyt Give Joint 
Recital at Plaza 


John Heath, pianist, and Emma Hoyt, 
soprano, united their talents in joint 
recital at the Plaza Monday afternoon, 
May 2. Mr. Heath, a tasteful player 
with a respectable measure of facility 
and poise, played three groups, including 
four Chopin numbers, Rubinstein’s 
“Staccato Etude,” the Brahms C Minor 
Rhapsody, the Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody of Liszt, with a half dozen others 
of varied scope. Miss Hoyt, pleasing of 
appearance and voice, sang Grieg’s 
“Morning Dew” and “The Way of the 
World” and Chopin’s “Maiden’s Wish” 
and “Lithuanian Song,” with other num- 
bers by Weckerlin, Fevrier, Fauré, 
Koechlin and Dupare. John Doane was 
her accompanist. 





Transcontinental Tour for Mme. Stanley 


Another’ transcontinental tour has 
been arranged for Helen Stanley, the 
soprano, for next season. Her appear- 
ances on the Coast are booked for the 
latter part of January and the first two 
weeks of February. Mme. Stanley’s 
California visit of two years ago re- 
sulted in this re-engagement tour. On 
her way West, the singer will appear 
in Columbus and Cleveland, Ohio, where 
she has been heard often before. 





Roland Hayes Sings for British Crowned 
Heads 


Arthur J. Hubbard, the Boston vocal 
teacher, has just received word from his 
pupil, Roland Hayes, the Negro tenor, 
who has been winning successes in Lon- 
don, that he sang before the King and 
Queen on Saturday, April 26. 


Thelma Given Plans Summer of Work 


Thelma Given, violinist, is to spend 
the summer at Provincetown, Mass. Miss 
Given plans to do much serious work 
during the summer months on her con- 
cert programs for next season. She will 
add many interesting and unusual com- 
positions to her répertoire. 





LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Long Beach 
Oratorio Society of 100 voices, Clarence 
E. Krinbill, conductor, gave a concert 
lately with Maude Buschlen, violinist; 
Mme. Alberta Luther, soprano; Allen 
Jones, bass, and Ivy Lake, pianist, as 
soloists. Mrs. Sarah Jane Simmons, well 
known as a singer on Chautauqua plat- 
forms, is now located here. 





May Korb, coloratura, is engaged as 
soloist with the Erie (Pa.) Symphony. 














Chautauqua Institution, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., 
July 4th to August 13th 


Master Classes 


HUTCHESON 


For information concerning scholarship, pri- 
vate lessons, classes, address: Secretary, Piano 
Master Classes, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Conducted by 





weeks during the season. 





— 
- 
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Note: Pianists studying at Chautauqua will have the advantage, in addition to 
their regular course, of concerts by the New York Symphony Orchestra for six 








Klibansky’s Summer 
Again to Be Given 


to Master Classes 





Sergei Klibansky, New York Vocal 
Teacher 
The end of the current season will 


come for Sergei Klibansky, New York 
vocal teacher, at the end of the month. 
The classes which he will conduct dur- 
ing June and lasting till July 10 will 
be held at his New York studios. Fol- 
lowing this, Mr. Klibansky goes to the 
Cornish School of Music in Seattle, 
Wash., where he has been re-engaged for 
a six weeks’ master course. Last year 
he was in such demand at the Cornish 


School that he had to give 107 lessons 
weekly. 

During the teacher’s absence from 
New York, his studios will be in charge 
of Lotta Madden and Leroy Tebbs, who 
are associated with him. Miss Madden 
is concluding a successful series of ap- 
pearances in concert in important cities 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Matinée Musicale of Duluth Elects New 
Officers 


DULUTH, MINN., April 22.—The Ma- 
tinée Musicale recently closed a brilliant 
season, having nearly doubled its mem- 
bership. Mrs. Ernest Lachmund was 
unanimously re-elected president for the 
season of 1921-22. The other officers for 
next year are as follows: First vice- 
president, Mrs. A. Miller McDougall; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Euphemia 
Jack Miller; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Archibald L. McDonald; treasurer, Ger- 
trude Logan; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Thomas Silliman; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Harry L. George; Federation 
secretary, Mrs. E. F. Berg; librarian, 
Winnifred Hicks. The following direc- 
tors will serve for a period of two years: 
Mrs. Willard B. Matter, Mrs. H. J. Mul- 
lin and Mrs. John C. Currie. G.S. R. 





Mason City Business Men Sing Expertly 
at Banquet 


Mason City, Iowa, May 7.—The 
Mason City Chamber of Commerce Glee 
Club, an organization of business men, 
made its first public appearance at the 
noon banquet of the Travelers’ Bureau 
on April 25. The club performed most 
satisfactorily under the direction of F. 
C. Gorman, head of the music depart- 
ment of Mason City High School. Mabel 
McEwen was accompanist. m 

John Meldrum, after two successful 
New York recitals this season and con- 
cert appearances elsewhere, is selecting 
some novel compositions for his next 
year’s programs. 
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Stojowski, her former teacher. 


ELENORE 


ALTMAN 


PIANIST 


Acclaimed by critics who attended her New York Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, April 18th, 1921. 


dexterity are not new to New York audiences.” 


NEW YORK HERALD, APR. 19, 1921 


, Her most important assets are 
a beautiful tone and a crisp treatment 
of rhythm. Her playing showed both 
taste and intelligence, as well as a good 
technique, of which a sensitive touch 
was the most conspicuous feature. She 
was heard by a large audience.” 


NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM, 
APR. 19, 1921 


She plays with a good deal of 
enthusiasm. Miss Altman knows 
how to vary her tone cleverly. She 
always plays with lively rhythm, and 
she is inherently musical. There 
were many things to admire in her 
playing.” 

NEW YORK SUN, APR. 19, 1921 


“A surprising quantity of good piano 
music could be heard last night. At 
Aeolian Hall, Elenore Altman played 
Beethoven's ‘Fantasia’ Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s F sharp minor Sonata and a 
representative Chopin group. Among 
her contemporary numbers she pre- 
sented for the first time two pieces by 

Miss Altman's facility and technical 

















. A well developed technique . 


NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG, APR. 19, 1921 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, APR. 19, 1921 


. discloses fine and aspiring artistry.” 











. She played with a vigorous sincerity.” 


Concert Direction: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Personal Representative: H. Ambrose Smith, 25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City 
MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO 


8 E. 34th St., New York 














‘\Letz 





Quartet 





HANS LETZ, 1st Violin. 


LAJOS SHUK, ’Cello. 





SANDOR HARMATI, 2nd Violin. 
EDWARD KREINER, Viola. 


Season 1921-22 
Now Booking 


Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Fitm Theater 


HE retention of “Deception for a 

fourth week at the Rivoli Theater 
gave New Yorkers another opportunity 
to hear its strikingly artistic musical set- 
ting. Much of the music consists of 
transcriptions of airs which were popu- 
lar in the Elizabethan and Tudor per- 
iods, thereby lending an atmosphere of 
the period to the screen production. The 
arrangement of the program is a tribute 
to Hugo Riesenfeld, inasmuch as it en- 
tailed an unusual amount of extra work 
in preparing the material for orchestra. 
Special interest centered in a song ‘‘The 
Hunt Is Up,” written by a musician to 
Henry VIII, and a song attributed to 
Anne Boleyn when she was in the Tower 
awaiting execution. 


Music a) 
of 





* * 


A change in the production at the 
Criterion brought a change in the musi- 
cal program, when a novelty, “Benda 
Mask Dance,” arranged by W. T. Benda, 
the artist, and Mr. Riesenfeld was the 
feature attraction. The characters in 
this colorful bit were Desha, Vera Myers 
and Paul Oscard. The orchestra was 
under the direction of Victor Wagner 
and Drago Jovanovich. 

* ok * 

An appealing program was arranged 
to synchronize with the film production 
at the Rialto. Excerpts from Flotow’s 
“Martha” were played as the overture 
by the orchestra under the direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim. 
Solo numbers were given by the Rialto’s 
popular baritone, Edoardo Albano, and 
John Priest, organist. 

ok * BS 

For the second time in the history of 
the Capitol, S. L. Rothafel has been 
compelled to continue the film attraction 
for a second week. One of the reasons 
for the popularity of the “Birth of a 
Nation” is the musical program, which 
brought out new dramatic possibilities 
in the presentation. The “Southern 
Rhapsody,” played by the orchestra of 


GAY 


MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera mind.” 


—New York World. 





Re-creation of Famous Plays 


Management: May Stanley 
53 Washington Square, New York 





“4 Bymphony Orchestra is Brase’’ 


GOLDMAN CONCERT 
BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conductor 


Met.: ROGER DH BRUYN 
220 West 42nd 8t. New York 


JEANNE 


GORDON - 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Mgt.: Universa] Concert Bureau, Inc., Ralph J. MacFadyen 
&4 West 50th St., New York 














ADOLPH 


SCHMIDT 


Solo Violinist—Teacher 


New York College of Music, 
114 East 85th St. 


N. Y. Conservatory of Music, 
163 West 72nd St. 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
and PIETRO A. YON 


Voice—Piano—Organ—Composition 
853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. 951 Circle 
Appointment by Mail 


Assistants: Madame Madeleine Despinoy. Soprane, 
Comique. Paris 














Opers 


eighty pieces under the direction of Erno 
Rapee, was roundly applauded. 
* * ok 


Music of a gypsy flavor was in ascend- 
ancy at the Strand. The orchestra 
played excerpts from Valverde’s “La 
Gran Via,” and a prologue with Castil- 
ian music and sei..ng was sung by 
Spanish singers. There were also 
dances and operatic arias. 


PUPILS OF MALKIN SCHOOL 
SHOW TALENT IN RECITAL 








Annual Program Presented in Carnegie 
Hall Includes Classic Numbers for 
Piano, Violin and Voice 


The annual concert of the Malkin Mu- 
sic School was given on Sunday after- 
noon, May 8, in Carnegie Hall. The ex- 
ceptional success of the institution’s 
courses of instruction was evident in the 
performance of the score of numbers 
that made up the program. The depart- 
ments of the school represented were 
those of the piano, violin and voice, pre- 
sided over by Manfred Malkin, Jacques 
Malkin and Herbert Linscott, respec- 
tively. 

The piano department was capably 
represented by the interpretative intelli- 
gence of Sadie Birnhak, Sylvia Fass and 
Leah Brown. The first two each played 
a couple of numbers—respectively, Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto in C Minor and the 
Mendelssohn “Rondo Capriccioso”; and 
the first movements of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in G Minor and the Beethoven 
Sonata in C Minor. Miss Brown pre- 
sented the Brahms Rhapsody with excep- 
tional delicacy. Other pianists of un- 
usual quality, considering age, were In- 
grid Malkin, who successfully solved the 
difficulties of the Bach Concerto in D 
Minor and Helen Fogel, extremely youth- 
ful, but well able to present a Handel 
Suite. Jennie Fuga gave daintily De- 
bussy’s “Little Shepherd” and a Chopin 
Waltz. A movement of Grieg’s Sonata 
in E Minor was skillfully played by 
Sylvia Schwartz. Ida Ofsevitz gave a 
spirited version of Schumann’s “Soar- 
ing.” Chopin was successfully, if be- 
latedly, played by Hermine Kalisman, 
Rosalind Berman, Rebecca Rosen and 
Anna Zimetbaum. Manfred Malkin ac- 
companied authoritatively at a second 
piano the concertos played by his pro- 
tégés. 

The violin department presented a 
good!y group, among which several were 
especially proficient. Max Fleischman 
presented a movement of Lalo’s “Spanish 
Symphony,” and Mark Schwartz exhib- 
ited a full violin tone in the Vieuxtemps 
“Air with Variations in B Minor.” Theo- 
dore Takaroff played with well-marked 
rhythm the first movement of de Ber- 
iot’s Ninth Concerto. Leo Whitecup, 
about five years old, who has been study- 
ing less than a year, played the familiar 
Beethoven Minuet most satisfactorily, 
as did Harry Glickman the Viotti Con- 
certo. Two other young artists were 
Myron Pallent, who gave a movement of 
Mozart’s Concerto in G, and Deborah 
Bernstein who played with grace the 
Francoeur - Kreisler “Sicilienne and 
Rigaudon.” The program closed with a 
violin ensemble, Raff’s “Cavatina,” un- 
der the leadership of Jacques Malkin. 
William L. Juliber accompanied. 

The vocal representation included the 
opening number, Gounod’s “Unfold, Ye 
Purtals” by a chorus, a dramatically ef- 
fictive rendering of the Romanza from 
“Cavalleria” by Dora Maxstein, Elwood 
Miller’s clearly enunciated delivery of 
the “Pagliacci” Prologue, and an appeal- 
ing and clearly voiced number, Mrs. 
Beach’s “Ah, Love but a Day” by Amy 
Cohn. Leo Small, member of the faculty, 
accompanied the vocal numbers. 





Gallo to Produce Viennese Light Opera 


Fortune Gallo, who heretofore has been 
identified in the world of the stage with 
the production of grand opera and ballet 
only, will next season enter the field of 
light opera. Mr. Gallo’s first venture 
will be a Viennese comic opera, entitled, 
“Rosy Posy,” and it is said to be his 
intention to follow this up with at least 
one production of a _ similar nature 
every season. Emma Trentini, who: has 
been heard in both grand and comic 
opera will sing the leading réle in “Rosy 
Posy.” 





The Deepest Voice of Quality in the World 
The Russian-American 


EDWARD 


LAN K O W 


Philip Hale, Musical Editor of the Boston Herald, 


“I know of no Basso to be compared 
Mr. Lankow.”’ 


said: 


Management:—R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New Yerk City 





RUSSIAN SYMPHONY GIVES 
RICHMOND NOTABLE EVENT 





Anne Hull and Mary Howe Play—Farrar 
in Recital with Schofield and 
Bonucci as Aides 


RICHMOND, VA., May 7.—The Russian 
Symphony gave a notable concert in the 
City Auditorium recently. In many re- 
spects, the performance was one of the 
best heard here in some time, from the 
standpoint of unhackneyed numbers. 


The preponderance of the program was 
Russian, and included the G Minor Sym- 
phony of Kalinnikoff. A feature was 
the Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat, for two 
pianos, played by Anna Hull and Mary 
Howe. Owing to the imperfect arrange- 
ment of the Auditorium’s stage, a great 
deal of the charm of the playing of these 
artists was lost. Both, however, are of 
the highest attainments, and in another 
setting would have had greater scope 
for their gifts. 

The following evening a large audi- 
ence greeted Geraldine Farrar and her 
assisting artists, Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone, and Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist. Miss 
Farrar’s singing was a disappointment. 
Mr. Schofield proved to be a singer of 
great vocal and personal charm. He 
gave with dignified authority the Verdi 
Aria “O tu Palermo,” and his singing 
of “L’Angelus,” a Breton Folk-Song, 
was an artistic treat. Mr. Bonucci’s 
performance was greeted with unusual 
warmth by the audience and his recep- 
tion was justly deserved. He played the 
Boccherini Concerto with poise, a clean, 
ingratiating, crisp technique and a warm 
tone. Claude Gotthelf was accompanist. 

G. W. J., Sr. 





Rachel Morton Harris Soloist with Ot- 
tawa Symphony 


OTTAWA, May 7.—The final pair of 
concerts for this season of the Ottawa 
Symphony, Donald Heins, conductor, was 


given on Thursday and Friday evenings, 
May 5 and 6. In what was probably the 
best program in its history, the orchestra 
had the aid of Rachel Morton Harris, so- 
prano. This was a re-engagement for 





Miss Harris. Though she has sung we!) 
here before, she has never put such ; 
triumph to her credit as that of he, 
present appearance. She sang the ari. 
from “Le Cid” by Massenet, and for }h, 

second appearance on the program sg} 

had numbers by Gretchaninoff, Rimsk, 
Korsakoff, Chausson, Leoni, Cloug} 
Leighter, Margetson and Chadwick, }), 
sides Mr. Heins’s “I’m as Happy as | 
Can Be.” Two extras were demanded an 
given by Miss Harris. Dr. Herbe, 
Sanders accompanied her at the pian, 





Amy Ellerman in Jersey City 


A song recital at the Clarem 
Presbyterian Auditorium in Jersey (j 
with Bernita Earl Budenbender as . 
companist, was written into her list 
appearances for this season by A; 
Ellerman, contralto, recently. M 
Ellerman’s serious program inclu: 
arias by Saint-Saéns and Tchaikoy 
and songs by Mililotti, Chadwick, P 
dowski, Foote, Francis Moore and oth 
On the evening of May 4 Miss Ellern 
made another successful appearance 
contralto soloist in the presentation 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima” at | 
Church of the Ascension in New Yo 
This production was the third ann 
festival of the Ascension Orato 
Societv. 





George Porter Smith Gives Success! . 
Recital in Utica 


Utica, N. Y., May 1.—George Po 
Smith, a young American violinist, \ 
comes from Little Falls and has } 
studying in New York with Leop 
Auer, gave an excellent recital for 
B Sharp Club at the auditorium on ; 
afternoon of April 27. Mr. Smith 
marked favor in the Franck Sonata, 
which the piano part was well perforn 
by Johannes Magendanz, and in con 
positions by Rachmaninoff-Elman, Tech: 
kovsky-Auer, Kramer, Van Rees, a 
Tartini-Kreisler. His accompanist \ 
Julia Etta Broughton. Assisting in 
program there appeared Irene G. Sa! 
din in the “O mio Fernando” aria, F! 
ence Hughes Stewart in songs by Ca 
penter, Curran and Dunn and Bessie \I 
Stewart, pianist, in works by Albe: 
and MacDowell. 
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Frederick Jacobi 





SYMPHONIC PRELUDE 


“The Eve of Saint Agnes” | 


After Keats 


Played by the National Syrhphony Orch. | 
ARTUR BODANZKY, Conductor 


at Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 29 and May 3, 


FROM THE NEW YORK PRESS 





1921 














: Max Smith in The American, April 30, The Sun, April 30, 1921: “The work 
: 1921: “Mr. Jacobi deserves to be ranked demonstrates brilliant orchestration and 
: among the best of our American com- keen dramatic sense.’’ 
‘ posers—certainly after a hearing of his , ‘i. 4 ‘LT; 
: symphonic prelude, ‘The ~g Py "we Tribune, April 60, i988: ie 
: Agnes.’ His last venture not only reveals — peters t Giter ie Sere 
: remarkable skill in instruction and in- penser and there are romance and 
= strumentation, but poetic feeling, imag- color in the scenes that follow. The 
> I ing, imag “4 “ ig cs wis a 
: ination and ‘spirit. From a. technical piece is effectively orchestrated. 
point of view the symphonic prelude is W. J. Henderson in the Herald, April 
admirably wrought, every detail falling 20, 1921: ‘‘The symphonic poem is in 
cleanly and coherently into a well-knit itself well constructed; it has some pith 
. and finely co-ordinated artistic whole.” and point and some imagination.” 
rdnanenegnan! jOORURURSERERERS! io 
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Meets Guarantee When Audiences 
Fail Teachers in Springfield, Ill. 





Commerce Association Pays, but Disagreement Mars Four-Day 
Convention—Complaint Made That Program Lacked Big 
Attractions—Delegates Discuss Important Topics at Suc- 
cessful Business Meetings—Works by Illinois Composers 


Heard 





‘tPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 7.—The 
») success of the convention of the Illi- 
nois Music Teachers’ Association held 
here April 28 to May 1, was somewhat 
marred by disagreement between the 
Springfield Association of Commerce and 
the teachers. The convention of last 
year was held in Springfield also and the 
Teachers’ Association was guaranteed 
the sale of 1250 -season tickets at $3 
apiece by the Springfield Association of 
Commerce if they would come back this 


year. The concerts were very poorly 
attended and the Association of Com- 
meree was obliged to pay half of the 
yuarantee. 

The I. M. T. A. alleges that the Spring- 
field organization did not do sufficient 
work in advance of the convention, and 
the guarantors stated that they were 
unable to sell more tickets because there 
was not one big attraction on the entire 
program. They said if the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra had been listed on the 
program instead of the Civic Orchestra 
of Chicago, an organization made up of 
students of orchestral ensemble, they 
would have encountered very little diffi- 
culty in making up at least their guar- 
antee. Where the convention is to be 
held next season has not been definitely 
decided. 

An address of welcome by C. W. H. 
Schuck opened the teachers’ convention 
in the State Arsenal on April 28. This 
was followed by a response from Her- 
bert Miller, president. 

The Chicago Civic Orchestra, under 
the direction of Frederick Stock, fur- 
nished the program in the afternoon and 
evening. It was Springfield’s loss for 
not attending, for the orchestra played 
splendidly and those present rewarded 
the visitors with spontaneous applause. 

A business meeting was held in the 


Y. W. C. A. Building on Friday morning, 
April 29. An interesting educational 
paper was read by Nellie J. Smith of 
Galesburg. The report of the commit- 
tee formed last year to consider the 
standardization of music, was read by 
the chairman, Mary Wood Chase, and 
Jennette Loudon spoke on the subject. 
Max Schoen of the University of lowa, 
gave a talk on the “Scientific Measure- 
ment of Music Talent.” 

A new board of examiners to serve 
three years was elected, the following 
being appointed: Voice, Marie Sidenius 
Zendt; piano, Mary Wood Chase; violin, 
Edward J. Freund; organ, O. R. Skin- 
ner; public school music, Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy. 

The Friday afternoon program was 
made up entirely of works by Illinois 
composers. Herbert Gould, baritone, 
sang songs by Lulu Jones Downing, Marx 
Oberndorfer and Dr. J. Lewis Browne. 
Ruth Bradley, pianist, played numbers 
by Edward Collins, Phylis Fergus, Stur- 
kow-Ryder, John Alden Carpenter and 
Leo Sowerby. Helen Brown Read, so- 
prano, gave songs by Clarence Mayer, a 
Springfield musician, with the composer 
at the piano. Story poems, with musi- 
cal settings of her own composition, pre 
sented by Phylis Fergus, brought the 
program to aclose. At the evening ses- 
sion Heniot Levy, pianist, and Marie 
Sidenius Zendt, soprano, and Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist, were heard. 

The third day of the convention opened 
with a business meeting and a discus- 
sion of the subject of music credits in 
the high school by F. G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; J. 
Lawrence Erb of the University of Illi- 
nois and J. Osbourne McConathy of the 
Northwestern University. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, George Nelson Holt; 
vice-president, Bessie Louise Smith; sec- 
retary and treasurer, H. O. Merry. Arne 








George F. Boyle—Piano 





THE MOUNTAIN 


Summer School of Music 


BIRMINGHAM, PENNSYLVANIA 


Piano, Violin, Organ, Voice, Harmony. Piano Pedagogy. 
Appreciation of Music, etc. 


Gustav Strube—Violin and Harmony 
Gerard Duberta—V oice 


And Assistants 


For circular, address Florence Jubb, St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 


In the foothills of the Alleghenies 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
for the development of the 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS 
Piano, Voice, Strings, Organ, Theory, Pedagogy. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 
Elsie M. Lyon, Registrar, 212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Public School Music 





Yvette 
Guilbert 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Third Year, Oct., 1921 to April, 1922 
Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pantomime, 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, Voice Culture, Euryth- 
mics (Daleroze), 
Advanced pupils will participate in an educational trip to 
Europe which again will be undertaken in Spring, 1922 


Miss Poillon, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York 
Knabe Piano 


Improvisation, 


Stagecrafts, French Language. 


Address applications now to: 











JACQUES MALKIN ™ 


Is Teaching Exclusively at the 


MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL, 10 West 122nd Street 
Application for instruction should be made to the Secretary of the School. 


Famous French 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART © THE city or 
FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


NEW YORK 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 








Oldberg of Bloomington and Charles E. 
Sindinger were appointed committee 
chairmen. 

At the Saturday afternoon session, the 
artists heard were: Margaret Farr, pian- 
ist; Rollin Pease, bass-baritone; Ebba 
Frederickson, seventeen-year-old violin- 
ist, and Marie Woodman Tufts, con- 
tralto. The evening program brought 
forth the Bloomington Chamber of Com- 
merce Glee Club, Alfred Hiles Bergen, 
conductor. Florence Lang, soprano; 
Carrie Emerick, pianist, and Leo Sow- 
erby, pianist-composer, contributed 
solos. Mr. Bergen sang four of his own 
numbers, and was assisted by his wife 
at the piano. Sanford Schlussel of the 
faculty of the Bush Conservatory, did ad- 
mirable work as an accompanist at vari- 
ous concerts during the convention. 

The convention was brought to a close 
Sunday afternoon with a concert by the 
Springfield Junior Festival Chorus, com- 
posed of more than 1000 selected young 
singers under the conductorship of Os- 
bourne McConathy, assisted by Nettie C. 
Doud. The soloists were Margaret Wei- 
land and Agnes Lloyd, pianists. 

M. A. M. 





Nielsen Makes Two 
Boston Appearances 


Within One Month 





Mishkin Photo 
Alice Nielsen, American Soprano 


Boston, May 4.—Within the short 
span of a month’s time, Alice Nielsen 
has returned to Boston for a_ second 
Symphony Hall appearance. Last month 


she was soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony, this time she appeared as soloist 
under the auspices of Boston College. 

The Boston musical public is devoted 
to Alice Nielsen. Last year, after sev- 
eral seasons’ absence, she came back to 
find that old memories of her Boston 
Opera days still held sway and she was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Miss Nielsen chose this time to give 
a program of wide scope and conquered 
her audience anew. Her Mozart espe- 
cially emphasized her qualifications for 
this test of the singer’s art. 

Miss Nielsen will tour this coming 
season under the management of Loudon 
Charlton. 





Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
will give a two-piano recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Friday afternoon, May 13, for the 
benefit of a: French musician. 





Guilmant Organ School 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
Winter Term Jan. 4th 
Send for Catalog 
Office, i7 E. 11th St., N. Y. 


YOUNG SINGERS IN 
OPERATIC PROGRAM 


Sixteen Arias and Concerted 
Numbers Given by Pupils 
of Niessen-Stone 


An “all operatic” program, consisting 
of no less than sixteen arias, duets and 
the sextet from “Lucia,” was given by 
the pupils of Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone 
at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, 
May 5. To this well-known teacher a 
laurel wreath ought to be presented, not 
only for her artistic guidance of the 
young men and women who appeezred in 
the program, but for her painstaking 
preparation of these numerous arias. 
Having had a fine career on the lyric 
stage herself, Mme. Niessen-Stone prob- 
ably enjoyed it. Judging by the applause 
that greeted every number on the list, 
the audience certainly did. 

Of a pupils’ concert critical comment 
must be suspended; suffice it to say that 
the arias were all given with consider- 
able aplomb, some more than _ others, 
naturally, and that the singers proved 
the worthiness of their training. Opening 
with the duet between Aida and Amneris 
sung by Marie Edelle and Lillian Cutler, 
the “Mon Cceur” aria from “Samson” 
was sung by Viola Silverberg. A young 
lyric soprano, Bella Mazelle, sang the 
“Manon” Gavotte, followed by Harry 
Kravit in the “Ella Giammai” aria from 
“Don Carlos” and Ruth Macintosh in 
“Voi lo Sapete” from “Cavalleria.” Of 
special interest was the duet between 
Elsa and Ortrud from the second act of 
“Lohengrin” sung by Anna Halpern and 
Marguerite Hussar. Geraldine Gher- 
arty-Smith sang “Un bel Di” from 
“Madama Butterfly,” Pauline Schneider, 
“Voce di Donna” from “Gioconda,” after 
which Zilla Simpson and Lillian Cutler 
made a distinct hit in the big duet from 
the same opera, winning a half dozen 
recalls. 

Emma Burkhardt sang “Che Faro” 
from “Orfeo,” Frieda Rochen “Deh 
Vieni” with its preceding recitative from 
Mozart’s “Figaro,” Miss Cutler, who had 
already sung in the two duets, “O ma 
Lyre Immortelle” from Gounod’s “Sap- 
pho’—hers is a contralto voice of extra- 
ordinary beauty—Marie Edelle the “Dich 
Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser,” Bern- 
ard Friedman “Eri tu” from “Un Ballo 
in Maschera” and Miss Simpson “I] va 
Venir” from “La _ Juive.” In the 
“Lucia” sextet the singers were the 
Misses Smith and Burkhardt, Eduardo 
Battente, Maurice Dubnik and Messrs. 
Friedman and Kravit. 

The accompaniments for all the sing- 
ers were played creditably by Gladys 
Brady. 





Mme. Perrin-Stephens, Denver Soprano, 
Recovering from Accident 


DENVER, CoL., May 5.—Vivienne Per- 
rin-Stephens, soprano of this city, who 
was seriously injured in an automobile 
accident in the mountains about two 
weeks ago, is now pronounced out of 
danger, although it will be some time 
before she can leave the hospital. Her 
condition was serious for several days 
following the accident in which her hus- 
band was slightly injured and another 
member of the party seriously hurt. Mrs. 
Stephens was to have sung the title réle 
in a performance of “Martha” here dur- 
ing Music Week. J. C. W. 





One of the early engagements booked 
for Ernest Schelling by Daniel Mayer 
is with the St. Louis Symphony for a 
pair of concerts in January next. 


DAVID 


BISPHAM 


Singer & Teacher of Singing 
44 West 44th Street - New York 








EMILY HARFORD 


Accompanist and Coach 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


44 West 44th Street, New York 
Private Studio 
Room 100, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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PITTSBURGH CHOIRS 
END SEASON'S WORK 


Helen Jeffrey, May Peterson, 
Florence Mulholland and 
Others Heard 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 7.—The Men- 
delssohn Choir, under the guiding hand 
of Ernest Lunt, closed its twelfth season 
with an interesting program in Carnegie 
Hall on April 26. The soloists, Mabel 
King, soprano; Alta Shultz, contralto, 


and Lessel Jamieson, tenor, all members 
of the choir, were most satisfactory. The 
program included a capella numbers. In 
dynamic contrast, tonal balance, volume, 
in attack and release the performance 
of the choir was excellent. 

Helen Jeffrey, violinist, appeared as 
assisting artist and played with skill and 
expressiveness. Harold Spencer fur- 
nished her accompaniments. The choir 
accompanists were Walter Fawcett, or- 
ganist, and Lucile Gregg, pianist. 

The Pittsburgh Choral Society closed 
its second season with a concert in Car- 
negie Hall April 27. Charles N. Boyd, 
conductor, presented a widely varied pro- 
gram and the work of the choir was dis- 
tinguished by fine balance and artistic 
attention to nuance. The Pittsburgh 
composer, Harvey B. Gaul, was repre- 
sented by his choral number “There Is 
Dew for the Flow’ret.” Other numbers 
were by Sidney Durst, Taneieff, Gran- 
ville Bantock, and Kurt Schindler. The 
soloist was that excellent soprano, May 
Peterson, who ranged from Bach to Cana- 
dian folk-song in delightful style. Stuart 
Rois was her accompanist. 

Florence Mulholland, contralto, and 
Alexander Debruille, French violinist, ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall on April 29 
under the anspices of Clan Cameron No. 
120, before a fairly large audience. The 
contralto displayed a rich, deep voice of 
good quality in the aria “My Heart at 
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“Internationally Eménent Vocal Teaocher’’ 
“THE MASTER INTERPRETER” 
IN CONCERT 
Concert Season 1921-22 
Now Booking 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager 
329a Mass Ave., Boston 











Thy Sweet Voice” from Saint-Saéns’ 


“Samson and Delilah.” Mr. Debruille 
featured the Mendelssohn Concerto. Carl 
Bernthaler played the accompaniments 
with musicianly skill. 

An unusual program was given in the 
studio of Mrs. James Stephen Martin on 


April 28 by Howard G. Wilbert, bari- 
tone. Mr. Wilbert sang with clear dic- 
tion and was particularly successful in 
three of Keel’s “Salt Water Ballads” 
and in Peel’s “Bad Child’s Songs About 


Beasts.” 
R. E. W. 





is & ~_ BUFFALO IMPRESSED BY HISLOP AS RECITALIST 





John Barnes Wells Aids Guido Chorus 
in Last Concert of Season— 
Municipal Series Ends 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 1.—A large audi- 
ence in attendance in Elmwood Music 
Hall heard Joseph Hislop, tenor, who 
sang for the benefit of the Church Home 
on April 29. Mr. Hislop was in admir- 
able vocal form and throughout his pro- 
gram his work was sincere and most 
gratifying. His success was emphatic. 
Oscar Nicastro, ’cellist, contributed 
solos, and accompaniments were pro- 
vided by Alberto Sciaretti. 

The closing Guido Chorus concert for 
the season was given on the evening of 
April 27 under the conductorship of Seth 
Clark, who has been at the head of the 
organization since its foundation sixteen 
years ago. John Barnes Wells, the solo- 
ist, was enthusiastically received and in 
addition to his listed songs had to give 
many encores. W. J. Gomph played the 


accompaniments for the _ soloist and 
chorus. 

The Buffalo Operatic Society last week 
gave three performances of “The 
Mikado.” The parts of Yum Yum and 
Nanki-Poo were taken by two singers 
from Montreal, Annie Strubbe and T. P. 
Bisset. Local singers, among them Her- 
man Gawhe, Harry Grove, Ronald Harry, 
Gertrude Biersach, Margaret Lautz and 
Berenice Meyers completed the cast. 
The performance was conducted by J. 
H. Shearer. 

The last free municipal concert for the 
season was given Sunday afternoon 
April 24. The conductor, John Lund, in 
addition to his string orchestra, presented 
the Rubinstein Chorus of women’s voices 
in some charming numbers. A quartet 
of women’s voices, trained by Mary M. 
Howard, was an added feature. At the 
close of the concert Mr. Lund made an 
address of thanks to the audience for 
faithful attendance and appreciation of 
the season’s work. 





STRANSKY VISITS ERIE, PA. 





New York Philharmonic Gives Annual 
Concert—Hear Local Orchestra 


ERIE, PA, April 30.—The recent an- 
nual Krie appearance of the New York 
Philharmonic, with Florence Macbeth as 
soloist, marked a brilliant closing for the 
Artists’ Series of eight concerts under 
the management of Mrs. Eva McCoy. 


The reassembled Erie Symphony, con- 
ducted by Henry B. Vincent, appeared 
April 17 in its third concert since its 
reorganization. The program, beginning 
with the Overture to “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and including the “Nut- 
cracker Suite” and “March Slav” by 
Tchaikovsky, and Liszt’s ““Les Préludes,” 
was enthusiastically received. A devia- 
tion from the usual custom of the direc- 
torate served to introduce May Korb, a 
New York soprano, as soloist. She was 
warmly received by the audience. Kat- 
rina Blass Metzner of Erie played the 
accompaniments for the songs. 

Carrie Hultze Petrillo presented Mlle. 
Zarrah, aesthetic dancer; Lillian Veatch- 
Evans, soprano, and Mildred Dryfoos, 
reader, in concert on April 15 for the 
benefit of the unemployed. ’ 


yr’ 





Amy Grant to Spend Holiday in New- 
port, R. I. 


Amy Grant, who recently concluded 
a successful series of opera recitals at 
the Plaza Hotel, will spend July and 
August in Newport, R. I. During this 
and next month her time will be devoted 
to her classes in the speaking voice, 
stage training and recitation to music. 





Berta Reviére, soprano, was heard by 
a large audience, at the Educational Al- 
liance, New York, on April 24. She 
was enthusiastically received. 
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RECITALS FOR WISCONSIN 


Marion Andrews Concert Bureau Will 
Extend Activities Next Season 
MILWAUKEE, WIs, May 3.—The Mar- 


ion Andrews Concert Bureau is planning 
increased activities in the concert field 





of Wisconsin for next season. Miss An- 
drews will present courses in several 
towns in the State, and her series 


with the Chicago Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, comprising both operas and con- 
certs, will provide the biggest musical 
events of the year. Plans for two full 
courses in Milwaukee have been com- 
pleted and a series of four concerts will 
be given in the Pabst Theater. The 
Athenaeum morning musicales, which 
were such a decided success last year, 
will be repeated with a new list of 
artists. 

At the annual meeting of the A 
Capella Chorus, Theodore Dammann, 
who has been president for a number of 
years was re-elected. Other officers are: 
vice-president, William L. Pieplow; 
treasurer, A. W. Rahr; secretary, P. G. 
Mueller; financial secretary, E. W. 
Groth; librarian, W. N. Nickchen; direc- 
tors, A. Dorn, Mrs. B. Frank, W. H. 
Graebner, John Koerner, Peter Leuch, 
Miss H. Nott, A. Spielmann, William R. 
Wenigman, Theodore J. Werle, R. Wiss- 
muller and Edward Wollaeger. 

O. S. 





George Reimherr Commands Respect in 
Recital 


A well-designed program was pre- 
sented by George Reimherr, tenor, at 
the Academy in West Seventy-ninth 
Stree., New York, the evening of May 
2. Unlike the usual program in which 
songs in English generally come last, 
Mr. Reimherr’s program began with a 
group in the vernacular by Dobson, For- 
syth, Griffes, Williams and Warford. 
It proved a refreshing departure. En- 
dowed with a keen sense of musical ap- 
preciation and a voice of considerable 
volume and beauty, Mr. Reimherr sang 
these and other numbers of Brahms, 
Schumann, Sinding, Strauss, Stojowski, 
Palmgren, Von Dohnanyi, Paderewski, 
Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff, in art- 
istic style. “Lilacs” from the last named 
composer was so cordially received that a 
repetition of it was demanded. Rounds 
of applause from the large audience 
brought several other extras. Lawrence 
Schauffler was a worthy accompanist. 





Engagements Thus Far for Elly Ney 


Within two weeks after the first an- 
nouncement of her coming to this coun- 
try next season, eighteen engagements 
had already been booked for Elly Ney, 
French pianist, through her manage- 
ment, the International Concert Direc- 
tion, Inc., including New York, Chicago, 
Detroit Symphony, Albany, Duluth and 

other cities. 


Finnegan Reappointed at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral 


John Finnegan, tenor, was reappointed 
soloist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, May 1. This marks his seven- 
teenth consecutive year as soloist at this 
church. Returning recently from a suc. 
cessful concert tour, Mr. Finnegan lef; 
New York on May 9 for another toy; 
which will cover a period of nearly three 
months. 


John 
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which has been published by the Nort} 
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What Do Orchestra 
Men Think About? 


By F. E. Kenny 











\ HAT do orchestra men think about? 

Admittedly that is a peculiar ques- 
tion. But there is a reason for it. It is 
not my intention to be precisely humor- 
ous, although it may seem that way. I 


feel that it is about time that considera- 
tion was given to the mental operations 
of these orchestra men who make things 
so pleasant for us. 

Of course, I know that some orchestras 
are very frequently written about, but I 
am not referring to that phase of the 
question. I wanted to know what or- 
chestra men think about. This question 
was in my mind the other evening when, 
instead of watching a performance, I 
gazed intently upon the faces of the 
members of the orchestra. As I sat there 
observing the different expressions, I 
wondered what ic was that occupied the 
minds of these men. 

Some people might opine that they 
were thinking of their music. Perhaps 
they would be right. Yet these men are 
playing day in and day out—-the same 
music. They must become so fully ac- 
quainted with the strains that it becomes 
mechanical to play. Therefore, they must 
drift mentally to something else. What? 

Do they sit and think about the audi- 
ences? Do they think how funny people 
are? Do they think how foolish folks 
are to be paying $4.40 for a seat in a 
show that isn’t worth a cent more than 
$1 “tops”? 

Again, do they think about home? 
About family troubles? They do say 
musical men have many of them. Or are 
they so wrapped up in their work that 
they have no time for outside thoughts? 

Feeling that there was only one way 
to satisfy my curiosity, I questioned sev- 
eral orchestra men, 

One of those wavy-locked individuals 
who plays second violin in a minor or- 
chestra wore a puzzled expression when 
I put the question to him. 

“What do we think about?” He re- 
turned my query with an air that might 
be expected of a Kubelik. “Well, your 
question takes me somewhat off guard, 
but I will endeavor to answer it.” (The 
important air becomes increasingly so.) 

“We think of the splendors of life,” he 
went on, “of the wonderful joys that 
musie can bring, of the beautiful things 
of life. Music lifts one from the hum- 
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drum, ordinary existence and gives us a 
new outlook.” 

I didn’t ask him if he had his rent 
raised recently. His was a rather charm- 
ing description, however. I decided there 
must be another version. So I asked a 
flute player. 

Flute players, unlike violinists, are not 
so inclined to be super-ordinary. They 
still live on this earthly plane of ours, 
although they are musicians. They are 
not likely to be hifalutin, either. 

The flute player laughed. “Well, well, 
that is a new one on me,” he said. “What 
do we think about? I'll say that I think 
chiefly about music. Sometimes I become 
tired of playing constantly for one show. 
Sometimes I long for a variety. Then, 
again, I, and others also, think of other 
things. We have families, most of us. 
We worry about them, especialiy if one 
of the children is sick. Oh, we think of 
many things.” 

Yes, that was a new angle. The sub- 
ject was becoming more interesting, al- 
though I was still not quite satisfied. I 
sought another member of an orchestra. 


This chap is popular with all vaude- 
ville and musical comedy artists. He is 
an important adjunct to the proper pro- 
duction of noise. He is the drummer. 
Every “nut” vaudeville artist depends 
upon him to help out in comedy. Every 
comedian in a musical comedy depends 
upon him. Many shows place a certain 
amount of faith in his somewhat magical 
ability to draw laughter. 


Drummers are quite democratic. They 
are exceedingly obliging. They will do 
most anything and with a characteristic 
willingness. So I was not surprised at 
the replies of my drummer friend. 


The Drummer Concentrates 


He said: “I think of many things, but 
as a rule I have to keep my mind concen- 
trated on cues. You know drummsrs 
have cues. They must know when to 
crash the cymbals or blow a horn or 
something, but we have moments of 
mental lapsation, nevertheless. That is 
to say, lapsation from regular duties. 

“IT have a habit of gazing into the 
audiences. I study the people, their 
faces and their clothes. I laugh at the 
old ones trying to look young and I 
laugh at the homely ones trying to look 
pretty. You can’t help laughing at some 
people. 

“We are in a position to view every- 
thing and everybody. Wednesday night 
is lovers’ night; Saturday night the reg- 
ulars are with us—dress suits, low neck 
gowns and everything. The other nights 
are ordinary. There are many classes of 
people attending the theater. It is 
democracy personified. 

“There are the staid old people who 
have been attending the theater for 
years; there are the visitors from out 
of town who fasten their eyes on the 
stage and the performers and never lift 
them. And there are also the folks who 
devote their attention chiefly to the peo- 
ple around them and those passing in or 
out. They also want to ascertain if they 
are objects of attention. You know who 
I mean, don’t you? Yes, sir, studying 
people is one of my chief occupations.” 

There! I knew it! I knew that these 
musicians must think things such as 
that. Now I am content. I feel that 
I have been satisfied. I also feel that 
my previous conclusions were justified, 
even though that bobbed-hair violinist 
would have it that the orchestra people 
are solely taken up with inspiration. 
They may say otherwise, but they can’t 
make me believe that they don’t drift 
among “us mortals” in mentality. 


Erwin Nyredghazi, the young Hun- 
garian pianist, played at the soirée which 
followed the dinner given to the Prince 
of Monaco at the home of Otto H. Kahn, 
on Sunday evening, May 1. 








WILMINGTON ROUNDS 


City Discovers Itself Music- 
ally and Its Own Ar- 


tistic Resources 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 2.—Wilming- 
ton last night rounded out what may 
easily be designated as the greatest mu- 
sical week in its history. 

What is much more to the point, Wil- 
mington “discovered” itself musically, 
and learned something about its latent 
talent. The discovery came most op- 
portunely—for next season it is to be 
denied the annual series of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, for sixteen consecutive 
seasons its chief source of music. 

This week brought forth the Orpheus 
Club on April 26, with John Barnes 
Wells as soloist; Geraldine Farrar, the 
following night, with Edgar Schofield as 
assisting artist, and a performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” by local folk, 
assisted by solcists from Philadelphia 
and members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. 

Best of all, the people of Powder 
Town responded in both numbers and 
enthusiasm to amazing degree, consid- 
ering that from 12,000 to 15,000 out of 
110,000—its population—are out of 
work. 

Performance on May 1 of the “Stabat 
Mater” drew a Sunday evening crowd 
which filled every seat in the Playhouse. 
It was given under the direction of the 
Rev. James M. Grant of St. Patrick’s 





Catholic Church, who assembled a non- 
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OUT ‘GREATEST WEEK’ 


sectarian chorus of 150 voices, a group of 
soloists worthy the name, and an or- 
chestra of thirty-five to provide accom- 
paniment. 

The soloists included Mrs. 
Callahan, Mrs. Florence McGoldrick, 
Nan Walsh, Katherine Kane, Wales 
Davis, William Zolper, Thomas O’Neill 
and Horace B. Harrison, all of Wilming- 
ton; Cecelia Melia, Mrs. Josephine 
Stasen Beale, Harry Siegler and Rich- 
ard King of Philadelphia. 

In addition to the excellent presenta- 
tion of the Rossini work, the accompany- 
ing orchestra played the first two move- 
ments of Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, 
conducted by Harry Stausebach, in a 


Katherine 


manner to arouse serious consideration 
of the question: “Why cannot Wilming- 
ton have a symphony of its own?” There 
now is likelihood that such an organiza- 
tion will grow out of this concert. 

Sydney Hamer, ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, played a solo; Isa- 
belle Wales of this city sang Mary 
Turner Salter’s “O Lord of Life”; Mr. 
Stausebach gave the Vieuxtemps Reverie 
for violin, and Mr. King, baritone, “From 
the Depths,” by Fabio Campana. 

Margery Hamilton Hill and Gertrude 
Messick provided piano accompaniment. 

Of the Orpheus concert last Tuesday 
evening, which was directed by Ralph 
Kinder, conductor of the club and organ- 
ist of Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, with 
John Barnes Wells as soloist, only high- 
est praise may be given. It transcended 
all previous efforts in the four years of 
the organization. The club’s e¢wn pro- 
gram was easily the most ambitious yet 
attempted by it. 

Mr. Wells achieved even’ greater 
heights than upon his appearance with 
the club last season, having to give en- 
core after encore. 

Again, as showing the awakened spirit 
of music in Wilmington, note should be 
made that the Orpheus concert was at- 
tended by Governor William D. Denney, 
Mrs. Denney, the Governor’s staff, and 
Mayor William G. Taylor and Mrs. Tay- 
lor. Thus both the State and city gov- 
ernments were represented. 

Geraldine Farrar acted rather than 
sang her way into the hearts of the audi- 
ence which greeted her on Wednesday 
evening. She sang “Batti, Batti” from 
“Don Giovanni” and two groups of songs. 
In response to applause “La Geraldine” 
seated herself at the piano and sang 
Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” and other 
works of similar type. 

Edgar Schofield, bass-baritone, was 
warmly applauded. His singing of “May, 
the Maiden,” by Carpenter; “Leezie 
Lindsay,” as arranged by Kreisler; 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” arranged 
by Burleigh, and “Invictus,” by Bruno 
Huhn, called forth insistent demand for 
more. He sang “Standin’ in the Need of 
Prayer” and “Smilin’ Through” so ef- 
fectively that the audience was reluctant 
to let him go. 

Arturo Bonussi, ’cellist, also assisted. 
Claude Gotthelf was accompanist. 


—— . a: 


East Orange Church Singer in Recital 

EAST ORANGE, N. J., May 3.—A former 
member of the Dippel Opera Comique 
Company, Jane Miller Flynn, soprano, 
now soloist at the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, here, was heard in song 
recital by members of the Woman’s 
Club and their friends. The program, 
given in English, was received with 
favor by an audience of about 200. Mrs. 
Flynn has been soloist with such other 
societies this season as the Orange Mu- 
sical. the Summit Choral and the Engle- 
wood Musical Art Societies. 
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Claims Healing Power in Rhythm 


Francis Grierson and Musical Cures—Psychic Manifestations 


in Music— 


“Guidance from the Other Side’”—Catching the 
Musie of the Spheres—Chopin Becomes Communicative — 





By MADGE BAILEY 





EATTLE, WASH., May Ee 

the past year Seattle has heard, 
through three individuals, of supposed 
psychic manifestations through the me- 
dium of music. One contends that in- 
spired music has a healing value; an- 
other that she has received priceless 
guidance in voice production through 


“musical spirit friends.” 

This summer Francis Grierson, of Los 
Angeles, is to repeat a series of “de- 
velopment” musical lectures before the 
classes he formed while here for a num- 
ber of months last year. Mr. Grierson, 
a psychic and author of a number of 
books, has given interesting piano re- 
citals in the United States. Not only 
does he claim that he has never had a 
musical lesson in his life, but that he 
is unable to read a note of music. 

During his stay in Seattle last year 
it was reported that a number of cures 
of neuritis, heart troubles, paralysis and 
like maladies followed attendance of his 
classes. These, he contends, are directly 
due to the vital force of rhythm. The 
idea is that music in different tempi has 
the power to change the rhythm of phy- 
sical vibrations in the listener. A slow 
or fast rhythm, it is said, will soothe 
or stimulate the nerves and circulation 
and effect certain cures. Music as an 
aid in shell-shock cases is recognized, 
but Mr. Grierson declares he has known 
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and utilized the en power of rary 
mic music for more than forty years. 
Mme. Amelie Hild, a well-known vocal 
trainer, accompanist and coach in violin 
and piano, now resident in Seattle, has 
published a booklet entitled “Our Mod- 
ern School of Singing.” Much of the 
advice therein has been secured, she 
claims, through “spiritual guidance.” 
As a child, she says, she was always 
conscious of unseen help in her musical 
studies, and, although she was not given 
efficient training by teachers, she was 
able, at the age of twelve years, to ac- 
company a violinist at an important 
concert in a large European city. Her 
musical ear, she asserts, has come to 
her through help “on the other side,” 
and she expresses the belief that through 


this musical guidance anyone may be- 


come a singer, violinist or pianist—and 
that genius, after all, is only reflected 
power of a broader, more advanced 
“spiritual plane.” 

Then, through Mrs. Helen Kauffman, 
who claims to be able to receive messages 
from famous dead composers, with the 
assistance of the late Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, Seattle finds further opportunities 
of “listening in on the spheres.” Mrs. 
Kauffman, it is stated, will soon have 
a number of her books upon the market 
telling of investigations along these lines 
and also of “communications” from dead 
masters, of which the following is an 
example: 

“Here is a message on music from 
your Chopin. Music is the key of life, 
for it sets the harmony circles into waves 
of vibration and sets the chords of life 
into rhythms. Music is a chamber of 
knowledge, locked up in the brain cells 
and opened by the soul’s experiences in 
color vibrations in past memory circles 
of harmony. Music is the perfume from 
a soul’s expression, tones glide out to 
harmony waves and saturate the memory 
with melodious vibrations. The clay 
form of man is but a harp, and thoughts 
are the notes on the strings of the mind, 
and play in the key of one’s life.” 





Calgary Welcomes Home Kathleen Par- 
low with Floral Shower 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, May 7.—Kathleen 
Parlow returned to Calgary, her native 
city after absence of five years, and in 
concert on April 25 at the Grand Thea- 
ter revealed her mature artistry as a 
violinist. Paganini’s Concerto in D and 
Bach’s Chaconne were played with a 
wonderful authority and depth of feel- 
ing. The Hebrew Melody, by Achron, 
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the Rigaudon of Tranoeur in the Kreis- 
ler transcript, and the “Moto Perpetuo,” 
of Frank Bridge, formed a group of dis- 
tinct appeal. Fred Gee’s fine accom- 
paniments added greatly to the success 
of the recital. Miss Parlow as literally 
buried in flowers at the end of the pro- 
gram. 

During the day, the Women’s Musical 
Club gave a luncheon in honor of the 
artist, and in the evening Judge and 
Mrs. Winter entertained her at a recep- 
tion. 


MRS. DREYFUS ON COAST 








Los Angeles Greets Singer and Aides at 
Gamut Club Theater 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 1.—Estelle 
Heartt-Dreyfus, a singer whose art and 
artistic ideals have long been prized 
here, appeared on Tuesday evening at 
the Gamut Club Theater. Her assisting 
artists were Ariadna Roumanova, com- 
poser-pianist, and Grace Andrews, ac- 
companist. Mrs. Dreyfus sang first a 
group of “request songs” by Chadwick, 
Lohr, Dvorak, Schneider, Grieg, Fer- 
rari and Brahe and then a most inter- 
esting Spanish group, including two by 
Pedrell, and one each by Lavandera, 
Hague and Nicholson, Calleja and La- 
parra. Her recent visit to Spain was 
truly an inspiration to the singer and 
although she has always sung the Span- 
ish songs with extraordinary art, her 
rendition of them last week took on 
added beauties. 

In the second half of the program 
Mme. Roumanova played a group of 
her own compositions for piano, and ac- 
companied Mrs. Dreyfus in six songs 
still in manuscript. They proved ad- 
mirable compositions, three of them set- 
tings from the Sanskrit, “Arrows of 
Love,” “By and By” and “Yes, You 
Were I,” being dedicated by the com- 
poser to the singer. Mrs. Dreyfus had 
to repeat three of the Roumanova songs. 
She also had hearty approval for her 
singing of a Russian group by Rach- 
maninoff, Gretchaninoff, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Moussorgsky. 





Schumann Heink and Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Among Visitors to St. Paul 


St. PAuL, MINN., April 27.—The re- 
cital by Mme. Schumann Heink in the St. 
Paul Auditorium recently drew one of 
the largest audiences of the season and 
one of the most enthusiastic. For George 
Morgan, baritone, and Katherine Hoff- 
man, accompanist, assisting artists, it 
was a genuine home-coming, both being 
residents of St. Paul. Musically, the 
program was more than satisfying. 

The final concert by the Minneapolis 
Symphony was marked by a fine per- 
formance of Brahms’ C Minor Sym- 
phony, also by the first appearance 
of Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, as as- 
sisting soloist in the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in G Minor. MHandel’s Largo, 
played as a special number in memory of 
Charles W. Ames, who died recently, 





was most impressive. The audience 
stood in silence. F..L. C. B. 
SAN JOSE, CAL—The California 


Ladies’ String Quartet, assisted by Mrs. 
Howard Tennyson, soprano, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at Mountain View recent- 
ly, under the auspices of the Pacific 
Press. 





OBERLIN, OHIO.—The final artist reci- 
tals of the Conservatory of Music have 
been given. The first was a concert by 
the Cleveland String Quartet, assisted 
by Mrs. William Mason Bennett, pianist; 
the last, a ’cello recital by Friedrich A. 
Goerner. Mr. Goerner played the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in A Minor, the Fan- 
tasie in A by Schutt, and other works. 
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Alma Gluck Gives Recital in New Cast]o 


NEW CASTLE, Pa., May 3.—Alma Gluck 
was heard in recital in the High Schoo! 
auditorium on the evening of May 2, by 
a capacity audience. Mme. Gluck’s pro- 
gram consisted entirely of songs and 
well-known ballads. She was much ap- 
plauded, especially after her singing of 
“Carry Me Back to Ol’ Virginny.” 

H. R. W. 
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Res. 'Phone Wadsworth 9722 


MRS. FREDERIC 8. 


SNYDEF 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized Teacher of the Vanini Method. 


Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus 64/1! 
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~ GARDEN STARS DRAW 15,000 DENVERITES | 


Comparatively Small Deficit 
After Six Performances 
of Chicagoans 


|,ENVER, CoL., May 9.—The most 
prilliant “season” of grand opera in the 
yistory of Denver closed April 30, when 
the Chicago Opera Association gave its 
sixth consecutive performance. Public- 
spirited citizens guaranteed the Chicago 
forces $85,000 for the six performances 
an. will have to pay approximately 20 
per cent of that amount to cover the 


deficit. Robert Slack, under whose local 
management the opera was given, says 
that the guarantors are pleased that the 


“T/Elisir d’Amore.” “Carmen,” given as 
the Saturday matinée with Miss Garden 
in the title role, attracted the largest 
audience of the series, ‘‘Lohengrin” the 
second largest, and “Monna Vanna” a 
close third. Outstanding personal tri- 
umphs were those of Muratore in 
“Monna Vanna’’—his work in the second 
act created a furore—and to a somewhat 
lesser degree in “Carmen”; Rosa Raisa 
as Desdemona and Elsa; Frieda Hempel, 
whose singing in both “Traviata” and 
“T’Elisir d’Amore” was delightfully spon- 
taneous and technically flawless; Charles 
Marshall, whose characterization of the 
Moor in “Otello” made an unforgettable 
impression; Edward Johnson, who sang 
Lohengrin with lovely tone and sincere 
style; Cyrena Van Gordon, whose Ortrud, 
massive in voice and person, was posi- 
tively compelling; and Miss Garden her- 





self as Carmen. 

The orchestra of the Chicago company, 
conducted with mastery by both Polacco 
and Cimini; the excellent chorus; the 
fine stage settings, all combined to make 
this season of opera notable in local 
annals. J.C. W. 


deficit is so small and that a return en- 
vagement next season is practically as- 
sured. Fifteen thousand persons at- 
tended the six performances. 

The repertory comprised “Otello,” 
“Monna Vanna,” “Traviata,” “Lohen- 
orin’ (in English}, “Carmen” and 





ELIZABETH 


GUTMAN 


Soprano 


“SINGER OF QUAINT 
FOLK SONGS” 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU 


47 W. 42nd STREET, N. Y. 














FLORENCE FERRELL 


FAVORITE DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Booking for Next Season—For Available Dates Address: 


The Ferrell Management 
160 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Care of Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., or 
New York City 


























GRACE NORTHRUP 


SOPRANO 


New York American, Dec. 11, 1920: 

“It was the annual song recital of one of the most satisfying 
artists in the local concert field. She possesses a voice of genuine 
appeal added to a power of interpretation which is far above the 
average.” 











Address: G. E. STARRATT, Secretary 
Telephone Cathedral 3382 © 601 West 112th Street, New York City 














MARGUERITE VOLAVY 


BOHEMIAN PIANIST 
CONCERTS z+: RECITALS 
AVAILABLE SEASON 1921-22 
LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


AS Instruction 


Studio, 292 W. 92nd St. New York City 


HELEN HOPEKIRK 


Concert Direction: 














’Phone Riverside 9486 














Summer Address, c/o Messrs. Pater- 
son, 27 George St., Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Boston, after 10th Sept., 
44 Waverley St., Brookline, Mass. 


Minnie Tracey Aids Cincinnati Benefit 


CINCINNATI, May 7.—With the aid of 
the Trinity Orchestra, an excellent local 
organization, the vocal part of the mu- 


sical program at a recent benefit for the 
Nurses’ Home was arranged to good ef- 
fect by Minnie Tracey, local teacher of 
voice. Several of Miss Tracey’s pupils 
were heard. They were Charlotte Sande- 
man, coloratura soprano; Hazel Leevy, 
mezzo-soprano, and Lester Parkins, tenor, 
who is a member of Miss Tracey’s class 
in Columbus. John Drury, a talented 
local bass, was also heard. About $2200 
was realized. 





Allen McQuhae, Tenor, Impresses Tex- 


arkana with Lyric Art 

TEXARKANA, TEX., May 10.—A recital 
of widely representative numbers very 
well interpreted was that of Allen Mc- 
Quhae, tenor, on May 3, which closed a 
season that included appearances by 
Merle Alcock, contralto, and Salvatore 
de Stefano, harpist. Mr. McQuhae’s in- 
telligently-used voice is one of lyric 
quality, and its range was quite adequate 
to the requirements of a program in- 
cluding songs by Handel, Rubinstein, 
Brahms and Rachmaninoff, as well as 
Irish folk songs and works by American 
composers. Louisa Keppler was an effi- 
cient accompanist. 





Florence Otis and Josephine ‘rewster 
Heard in New Haven Events 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 10.—Flor- 
ence Otis, soprano, with Claude War- 
ford assisting at the piano, was heard 
in recital on Fridy, April 29, at the 
home of Mrs. William P. Tuttle, under 
the auspices of the Elm City Sunshine 
Society. A feature of the program were 
the songs composed by Mr. Warford. The 
delightful quality of the soprano’s voice 
gave her listeners much pleasure. Mr. 
Warford’s “Dream Song” and his dra- 
matic “Pieta” especially were admirably 
done. 

Josephine Brewster, 


pianist, was 
heard in recital 


in Sprague Hall the 
same afternoon. Miss Brewster played 
convincingly works by Beethoven, 
Brahms and Chopin. | i 


Rachel Morton Harris, soprano, has 
been engaged to appear as soloist at 
Willow Grove, Pa., the week of May 14, 
with Nahan Franko and his orchestra. 


JOINT RECITAL IN TORONTO 





Ruffo and Fitziu Warmly Received at 
Massey Hall —Week of Opera 


TORONTO, CAN., May 5.—An enthusias- 
tic welcome was given to Titta Ruffo and 
Anna Fitziu on their appearance at 
Massey Hall on April 29. Rossini’s 
“Largo al Factotum” was one of the 
most popular of Mr. Ruffo’s offerings, 
while Miss Fitziu scored in her first 
number, “Il Bacio” by Arditi. After 
Miss Fitziu’s second group of songs she 
had to respond to a triple encore. 

A piano recital of merit was given in 
Foresters’ Hall on April 26 by Alberto 
G. Guerrero, when this artist’s hold on 
the public was further strengthened. It 
was in Schumann’s “Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques” that he probably did his best 
work of the evening. 

A .week of Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
closed at the Princess Theater April 30, 
having been presented by the Savoyards. 
This was the wind-up of their second 
season and they presented “The Mikado” 
and “Patience” during the week in ex- 
cellent style. The principals carried out 
their work in a highly effective manner 
and were backed by a pleasing chorus 
ana an orchestra under the direction of 
Reginaid Stewart that rendered excellent 
assistance. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music 
gave an annual closing concert to pre- 
sent its advanced pupils to the public. 


Two concerts were given. The event 
marked the first public recital of the in- 
stitution since its affiliation with the 


University of Toronto. Both programs 
were of excellent variety and high order. 
W. J. B. 


Wichita Cordially Hails Quartet from 
Chicago 

WICHITA, KAN., May 10.—A quartet 
of Chicago singers gave an operatic pro- 
gram at the Forum on April 28 as the 
ninth of the municipal series of concerts. 
They won vigorous applause from an 
audience of several thousand persons. 
The quartet consisted of Myrna Sharlow, 
soprano; Edna Swanson Verhaar, con- 
tralto; James Hamilton, tenor, and Louis 
Kreidler, baritone. Each of the singers 
sang a group of solo numbers admirably. 


de 











thorough knowledge of his art. 
forced nor freakish. 


audience from the start. 





SCHOFIELD with FARRAR 


American baritone praised in opening recital 
of second tour with Farrar. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., APRIL 27th, 1921 


Mr. Schofield’s songs were well chosen and sung with ease and a 
His voice was full and rich, 


Edgar Schofield, who was the other vocalist on the program, proved 
the possession of a very admirable voice of true basso calibre, vibrant, 
resonant, and under complete controi. 
facile and his mastery of Italian and French very evident. 


Geraldine Farrar triumphed at a concert in the Playhouse last evening, 
and EDGAR SCHOFIELD, a bass-baritone, who proved a ‘ 
unexpected qualities, shared honors with her. Mr. Schofield won his 


Evening Journal, April 28, 1921. 


Management Loudon Charlton, 


never 


Morning News, April 28, 1921. 


His enunciation is remarkably 


Every Evening, April 28, 1921. 


‘surprise’ of 


Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 

















MARIAN WRIGHT POWERS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


CONCERT-RECITAL 
COSTUME RECITALS 
ADDRESS SUITE 1453 
80 &. JACKSON BOUL... CHICAGO 











Personal Representative: ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New York 
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QUESTIONS PRINCIPALS ON 
MUSIC IN OREGON SCHOOLS 


Dean Landsbury Finds Many Approve 
Credits in Music in High School 
Graduation Tests 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 7.—In order to 
learn the attitude of high school princi- 
pals and school superintendents regard- 
ing the teaching of music in public 
schools, John J, Landsbury, dean of the 
music school, University of Oregon, pre- 
pared a questionnaire and sent it to all 
the school officials of the State. Ap- 
proximately 600 answers have been re- 
ceived and tabulation of them has just 
been completed. 

Answers to several of the questions 
show a great variance of opinion among 
instructors. The first question reads: 
“Do you believe that the study of music 
can be made to contribute to the realiza- 
tion of the purposes for which the public 
schools are maintained?” The great 
majority of replies were in the affirma- 
tive. 

Nineteen questions in all were put on 
the list. One point in which Dr. Lands- 
bury is particularlv interested is that of 
allowing credits in music toward high 
school graduation. It is the opinion of 
a great number of the principals that an 
average of three credits should be given 
for this. Answers to a question on 
granting academic recognition in the 
various branches of music show that the 
piano is the most popular with 156 in 
its favor. After that comes voice with 
141, violin with 137, organ with 99, other 
instruments of the symphony with 72, 
band instruments 69, and music _ his- 
tory 79. 

One question put to the supervisors 
was: “In your opinion, would it be de- 
sirable that the supervisor of music be 
qualified to form a definite and consistent 
plan of music work for all buildings 
within the system?” One hundred and 
forty-six replies were in the affirmative; 
three in the negative. 

“The feeling among the committee on 
accrediting teachers of music,” states 


Dr. Landsbury, “is that the standard is 
too low, and that the music teachers of 
the State should be held to a much higher 
standard of educational requirements. I 
am taking up the matter of entrance 
credits not only with our own University 
but with other coast universities. By 
the inclusion of music in the curriculum, 
are we not justified in demanding that 


the teacher of music will ultimately be 


able to measure up to the requirements’ 


demanded of the teacher of any other 
course?” 

Dr. Landsbury has been appointed a 
member of the National Conservatory 
committee. He recently returned from 
the supervisors’ conference at St. Joseph, 
Mo. i 





FULL WEEK IN 


Alma Peterson and Elizabeth Alexander 
Give Programs 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 7.—Alma 
Peterson made a second appearance here 
in recital, April 25, at Beethoven Hall, 
under the auspices of the Missionary 
Society of Travis Park Methodist Church. 
A large audience heard the singer’s ex- 
cellent program. A group of Swedish 
folk songs were attractively presented 
by Miss Peterson in Jenny Lind costume. 
Frank Harlee, the accompanist, played 
two piano groups. 

Elizabeth Alexander, pianist ,was in- 
troduced into local musical circles at a 
morning musicale in the Gunter Hotel 
ballroom, April 26. Alice Simpson, 
mezzo-soprano, assisting artist, sang a 
group of songs. Miss Alexander demon- 
strated exceptionally facile technique in 
numbers by Handel, Chopin, Schumann, 
Paderewski and Palmgren. 

The San Antonio Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation was entertained at the home of 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, April 19, when the 
annual election of officers was held. Roy 
Repass, head of the music department of 
Westmoorland College. was elected pres- 
ident; Mrs. Roland Springall, vice-pres- 
ident; Alice Mayfield, secretary, and 
Adelyn Bardenwerper, treasurer. 

Mary Howard, home from vocal study 
in New York, was soloist at the “Coro- 
nation,” April 21, an event of the annual 
local fiesta. and was also chosen to rep- 
resent the Spirit of Music by the San 
Antonio Musical Club. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was presented in 
Victoria, April 26, at the Hauschild 
Opera House, by the Victoria Choral 


SAN ANTONIO 


Club, augmented by twenty-five voices 
from Cuero, under the direction of David 
Griffin of San Antonio. Mrs. J. V. Car- 
roll is president and Mrs. G. Clarence 
Goldman, accompanist of the choral or- 
ganization which has appeared in suc- 
cessful concerts at Goliad, under the 
auspices of the Goliad Choral Club, of 
which Mrs. E. V. McLeod is president 
and conductor, and at Cuero. Waltér 
Dunham of San Antonio gave a program 
of organ numbers. Soloists were Mrs. 
Alfred Frobese, Nell Putman, Galdys 
Wasserman, Mrs. Newton Chain, Mrs. 
E. O. Kunitz, Carl Bohne, Harry Elliot 
and LeRoy Hamilton. Soloists at Vic- 
toria included also Mrs. J. S. Smith, Mrs. 
J. R. Gervais, Mrs. Jesse Kern, Mrs. J. 
J. Welder, Jr. o. Ms s. 





Sue Harvard Soloist with Mannerchor 
of Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 2.—With the 
apearance of Sue Harvard, soprano, as 
soloist, the Indianapolis Mannerchor 
brought its season to a close on Friday 
evening, April 29, at the Academy of 
Music. The large audience was much 
impressed with Miss Harvard’s pro- 
gram and the excellent manner in which 
she delivered its various numbers which 
included Elizabeth’s aria from “Tann- 
hauser”: “Come Beloved” by Handel; 
“Over the Steppe,” by Gretchaninoff, 
and songs by Mana-Zucca, Ward-Steph- 
ens, Hageman, Decreus, Gaul and others. 
Dorothy Mills Latham was accompanist 
for Miss Harvard. Hans Biedermann, 
of Chicago, directed the choral part of 
the program. FP. &. 


OREGONIANS CHEER WHEN _ 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC PLAYs 


Portland Welcomes Stransky and Had. 
ley—Shattuck Heard as Soloist— 
Local Composer Gives Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 7.—One of th, 
most important events of the season w;: 
the visit of the New York Philharmon; 
Orchestra, with Arthur Shattuck, pia) 
ist, as assisting artist. Portland turn 
out en masse to hear this celebrated o 
chestra, and there was unbounded e,; 
thusiasm when the visitors appeared . 
the Auditorium under the manageme, 
of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 

The program was one of exceptio: 
interest. The colorful Rimsky-Korsakw; 
“Scheherazade,” Strauss’s “Death a; 
Transfiguration” and the “Meistersinge 
Prelude were played magnificently, ea 
number bringing forth a wild burst «: 
applause. Josef Stransky proved 
ideal conductor and held the audie: 
as under his spell. 

Arthur Shattuck scored as soloist 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat Min 
Henry Hadley taking the baton for t!} 
work. 

At the meeting of the MacDowell Clu). 
Tuesday afternoon, April 19, a progra 
of vocal and instrumental compositio: 
by a Portland composer, Mrs. E. Kra 
kie Walker, who writes her own lyri 
was given. She was assisted by M 
May Dearborn Schwab. soprano; J. E 
win Mutch, baritone, and Christian Po 





cellist. A large audience demand 
many encores. 4 
SAN JOSE, CAL.—Warren D. All 


Stanford University organist, gave a r 
cital on the newly installed George W 
Seifert Memorial Organ at the Elks’ 
Club, for lodge members and _ the): 
friends. The interesting program 
cluded works by Weber, Schumann, B: 
cherini, D’Ambrosio, Stoughton a: 
Yon, and the D Minor Symphony }) 
Guilmant. The orchestral parts we 
played by the Elks’ Concert Orchest 
Dr. Charles M. Richards, conductor. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-third Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Gustave Ferrari 
THD ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 


87 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 





Ella Backus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 





Michael Posner Baxte 
Teacher of the Violin 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, 
Teacher of Singing 


Maine 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studies: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


Hugo Kortschak vioiinist 
Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 








Studi wi : 
Studio: sag em oy sche rie beso New York Studio e-loreete, Sa sew York _ Privaté Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 
aaa ° ge Baritone. 
William S. Brady Jacob Gegna, Violinist McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
TEACHER OF SINGING MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE ue ee See ee D. oO 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York Private Studio: 2498’ Broadway, New York 


Telephone Schuyler 10099 





May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St.. New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenow 5191 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonic foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





*Phone Riverside 6569 


Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 








Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phoné Col, 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 





Studio: 668 ~~ a Outs New York City Telephone, Circle 3053 
Mme. Kathryn Carylna The Heartt-Dreyfus 


TE ry OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th 8t., N. Y. 
Phone. 5910 Schuyler. 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: The Bryson Apts., Los Angeles, 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 346 W. 7ist St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 8115 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty ) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone Circle 1505 











Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 165 East 64th St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 











Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 603-4 Carnegie Hall 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANIST 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 241 West 72d St., 








New York 





Lucy Feagin 

TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 

Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Carnegie Hall 


Studio $15 Cirele 2684 





Cal. 
LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 
FRANK Teachers of Singing 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Geentes 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repertoire 
818 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 








Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Edmund 4. Myer Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 


SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





Grace Hofheimer pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


Mme, Niessen-Stone 


Mezzo ‘Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studlo: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway 


Henry Schroeder 


ac an and Teacher 


85th Street, New York 
2849" Ww. Waotk Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Readin 1] 


Pennsylvania 
The Sittig Trio violin, Cello, Piano 


mBROFPArD, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York City 
Phone Schuyler 9520 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio: 115 East 34th St., New York 
Tel. 2444 Murray Hill 














Anne Stevenson 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—53 


Emilio Vaccaro 
Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
r OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 13865 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadsworth 


Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment « 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 3223 


The Wilder School of Music 
(Bstablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 


116 Main 8t., Burli mn, Vt. 
Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 


Special Training—Spoken Song—Ptanologue 
810 Cornegic Hall New York 























Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON - - - - - MASS. 


Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Hast 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 





Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Ooaching 





—Col 
Adele Luis Rankin %3ric_Colorstere 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York *Phone Bryant 1274 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
Stedie 144 Best €3ed st.. New York 








Nikola Zan Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 B. 87th St., New York 
*Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 

Voice Production without Interference 

The Logically Correct Method of Voice Product! 
Studio: 333 West End Aves, NEW YORE 

217 





Phone—Columbus 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
MMB. ANNA BEB. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. 
Metropelitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, BR ° 
Wew Yerk and Asbury Park. 
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Mournful Peasant Sings in Folk-Music 





of Poland as Well as That of Russia 








Genia Zielinska, Polish-Amer- 
ican Coloratura Soprano, 
Tells of Ruthenian Folk- 
Music in Her Répertoire— 
Finds Growing Appetite in 
American Public for Diffi- 
cult Russian Arias 


os sings in seven languages, Genia 
Zielinska, who is as good to look on, 
as well as to listen to, as coloratura so- 


pranos ought to be but all too seldom 
are. Her family was Polish, her up- 
bringing American. That gave her 
Polish and English to begin with. Simi- 
larly native to her must also have been 
a knowledge of Russian, which main- 
tains so stubborn a rigidity against sud- 
den, unprepared attack. Later came 
French, Spanish, Norwegian, German— 
in which she is not at present sing- 
ing—and that mother-tongue of the col- 
oratura, Italian. 

At least as rare as the gift of beauty 
is that of dramatic temperament. That 
too is Miss Zielinska’s. Small wonder 
then that her out-givings to the world 
show some distinction from most colora- 
turas’, a distinction analogous to that of 
the gifts which the world first bestowed 
on her. She does not confine herself 
to the orthodox répertoire of brilliants, 
as anyone may see from her programs of 
such a season as that which she will 
close with some festival engagements 
this month. She has made successful 
trial of opera, and though in concert 
work her preference is for programs not 





Genia Zielinska, Polish-American Colora- 
tura Soprano 


overstuffed with arias, she finds the pub- 
lic appetite for the operatic too insistent 
to be dismissed entirely. Some Italian 
arias there must be, but for the rest 
there is much to be gleaned from the 
great operas of the Russians. 

“Much of the Russian music is as dif- 
ficult to listen to as to sing, for one who 
is not already acquainted with it,” Miss 
Zielinska says. “Yet I am certain that 
within the past few seasons there has 


been vast growth in appreciation for it 


in this country. At a recent concert I 
had to give Gretchaninoff’s ‘Les Steppes’ 
no less than three times! I said to my 
accompanist that I believed the real 
reason the audience recalled me was to 
see whether I could repeat a performance 
so difficult! 


Success of Unfamiliar Folk-songs 


‘Another success which is rather sur- 
prising to me is that of my Polish folk- 
songs; I have been giving several Polish 
songs by Stojowski, too. Even suppos- 
ing there are enough persons in a rep- 
resentative concert audience to under- 
stand the words of the Russian arias to 
enjoy them on the basis of their literary 
significance, the success of the Polish 
songs is strange. Polish is a good deal 
more different from Russian that you 
might imagine, and nothing less than a 
special acquaintance with it would suf- 
fice to make the words of one of these 
songs comprehensible to you. The mu- 
sic is much like that of the Russian folk- 
songs, always in the minor, frequently 
sad. The words are nothing short of 
delicious—sixty-seven stanzas delicious, 
sometimes! In such a case I practice 
ruthless cutting. A half-dozen stanzas 
can sometimes be extracted which will 
give the gist of the story. Thus, with- 
out tiring an audience, I can convey the 
tale of, for instance, a Ruthenian song 
about a peasant who is mourning that 
his fields are unsown, his house mean, 
his wife unamiable, while those of his 
neighbor are all that heart could wish. 

“Along come some of his friends, while 
he is bewailing himself. 

“*Why so sad?’ they ask. 

“*Ah,’ the peasant cries, ‘my fields 
are unsown, my house is mean, my wife 
unamiable, while those of my neighbor 
are all that heart could wish!’ 

“*Tyon’t mourn for that, friend! We’ll 
sow your fields for you, we’ll clean your 
house for you, and we shall see to it 
that the girls shall all be very good to 
you.’ ” ' a Me A 





MISSISSIPPI TEACHERS 
START FUND FOR SCHOOL 


Join Federated Clubs in Joint Conven- 
tion at Laurel—Mischa Lhevinne 
Gives Recital 
CoLUMBUS,. Miss., May 2.—The Mis- 
sissippi State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Mississippi Federation of 
Music Clubs recently eheld a joint ses- 
sion in Laurel. At this meeting two im- 
portant matters were discussed, the 
standardization of music in Mississippi 
and the starting of a fund for the estab- 
lishment of a State Normal School of 
Music. It was definitely decided that no 
standardization course now in existence 
would be accepted, but that a course 
would be formulated and voted on at the 

next annual convention. 

A suggestion to start a fund for a 
state normal school of music was ac- 
cepted and each high school music 
teacher present was asked to pledge $50 
for one year and, if possible, for five 
years. When this amount is in hand, 
the Legislature will be asked to appro- 
priate a sum. The 1922 meeting of the 
association will be held in Brookhaven. 

Mischa Lhevinne, pianist, en route for 
New York, stopped here to visit the Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women. He 
gave a complimentary recital for the 
faculty and student body. Mr. Lhe- 
vinne’s playing was a brilliant display of 
fine technique as well as musicianship. 
After numbers. by Chopin, Weber, 
'chaikovsky and Schubert-Tausig, he 
played several excerpts from an opera he 
and Mrs. Lhevinne have written and 
which they expect to have produced in 
New York next season. These were es- 
ecially well received. E. W. 

Cortot Now in England 

\fter four months spent in this coun- 
try, where he gave fifty-four concerts in 
a Coast-to-Coast tour, Alfred Cortot 
ailed for France on April 30. The pianist 
was to spend only two days in Paris be- 

e setting out for England, where he 
Ss appearing for the second time this 


season, In July he will go to South 
America for concert appearances and in 


the fall and winter of 1921-22 he will be 
occupied with concerts in Germany, Hol- 
laud, France and Spain. Again under the 
direction of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, he will return to the United 
States in the autumn of 1922 and will re- 
main here until the following spring. 
Mr. Cortot’s appearances during the past 
season included concerts with the Boston 
Symphony in Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore and Brooklyn; recitals in Mon- 
treal and Three Rivers, Canada; three 
appearances in Chicago, two in recital 
and one as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony; three recitals in Philadelphia; 
appearances with the New York and 
Minneapolis Symphonies; two Cleveland 
recitals, and single appearances in Ken- 
osha, Buffalo, Boston, Pottsville, Kala- 
mazoo, Baltimore, Washington and other 
cities. , 





Telmanyi’s Orchestral Début Will Be 


Under Stokowski 
Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, 
who will come to this country next fall, 


will make his first appearance with or- 
chestra as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra the middle of October. In 
November he will be heard for the first 
time in the Middle West with the Art 
Society of Pittsburgh and also give re- 
citals in Cleveland, Chicago and other 
cities. New York will hear Mr. Tel- 
manyi immediately after his arrival on 
Oct. 1. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Applauds Yon 

St. JOSEPH, Mo., May 9.—Though the 
program which Pietro Yon, the organ 
virtuoso, presented in his recital here 
abounded in big technical numbers, its 
central appeal was to popular favor. 
Mr. Yon never let the satisfaction of 
technical demands detract from the sin- 
cerity of his interpretations, and the au- 
dience was quick to recognize the char- 
acter of his artistry. Extra after extra 
was demanded and given. 


Church Members Need Quickening Mu- 
sically, Says Philadelphia Rector 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 10.—Need 
for the development of musical taste 
among members of church congregations 
was set forth by Rev. John Mockridge, 


D.D., rector of St. James Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in a recent address 
in behalf of the Horatio Parker Scholar- 
ship in the American Academy in Rome. 
Not only is congregational singing half- 
hearted, according to Dr. Mockridge, 
but newer, and often superior, hymn- 
tunes are slighted in favor of a few old 
favorites. 
Maier and Pattison Engaged for Many 
Cities 

An echo of the success which Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, the pianists, had 
when they appeared as soloists with the 
Chicago Symphony in April is found in 
the engagement which has just been 
booked for them for a recital on Nov. 7 
in Chicago for the Musicians Club of 
Women. Other recent bookings include 
the Wellesley Club of Haverhill, Mass.; 
the Bradford Mills course in Toledo; 
with the Philharmonic Society of New 
Orleans; the Fortnightly Club of Des 
Moines; Mrs. Eva McCoy’s course in 
Erie, Pa.; the Morning Musicale of 
Watertown, N. Y., and the Chromatic 
Concerts of Troy. 


Danise Under International Concert Di- 
rection, Inc. 


Giuseppe Danise, baritone, whose first 
season with the Metropolitan Opera has 
been an eminently successful one, is now 
under the management of the Interna- 
tional Concert Direction, Inc., Milton Dia- 
mond, director. During the Metropoli- 
tan recent season in Atlanta, Mr. Danise 
appeared in Aida” and also as Gerard in 
“André Chénier.” After his return from 
Atlanta, Mr. Danise remained a week 
in New York to complete a series of rec- 
ords for the Brunswick Phonograph Co. 
before sailing on May 7 for Havana, 
Cuba, to fill operatic engagements there, 
From Cuba Mr. Danise will go to Lima, 
Peru, where he has been engaged for 
their opera season. He returns to the 
Metropolitan for the season 1921-1922. 


CuicaGo, May 6.—The Edison Sym- 
phony, assisted by the People’s Gas Club 
Chorus, under the direction of Morgan 
L. Eastman, gave a popular concert in 
Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, May 5. 


OPEN NEWARK FESTIVAL 


Matzenauer, Kerekjarto and Langenhan 
Soloists at First Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., May 7.—The seventh 
annual music festival opened last night 
at Sussex Avenue Armory. The pro- 
gram was a long one, but the large audi- 
ence was attentive almost until the end. 
The honors of the evening belong to 
Margaret Matzenauer, the contralto so- 





loist. In the aria from the second act 
of “Samson et Dalila” and in “Ah! 
Mon Fils,” from “Le Prophéte,” the 


singer held her audience breathless, and 
won a torrent of applause. 

Duci de Kerekjarto, violinist, played 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” a Chopin Noc- 
turne, and Sarasate’s “Nightingale.” 
The last number proved the most popu- 
lar, and the artist was recalled again 
and again, adding three extras. 

Christine Langenhan, soprano, sang 
“The Song of the Robin Woman,” from 
“Shanewis,” and the incidental solos in 
several choral works. She was very cor- 
dially received. The festival chorus, 
seven hundred strong, under the b&ton 
of C. Mortimer Wiske, offered Vander- 
pool’s “Values” and “ ’Neath the Autumn 
Moon.” The composer was applauded 
with enthusiasm and the last number 
was repeated. An account of the three 
remaining festival concerts will appear 
in next week’s issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA. 7. @ 


MATZENAUER IN TACOMA 


Ladies’ Musical Club Closes Season With 
Lotta Madden as Soloist 


_ TacoMA, WASH., May 7.—Outstand- 
ing, in a week marked by many note- 
worthy concerts, was that given Wed- 
nesday evening, April 20th, at the Ta- 
coma Theater, by Margaret Matzenauer, 
assisted by Charles Carver, bass, and 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist. The 
three were not strangers to Tacoma and 
they were accorded an unusually warm 
reception by old friends. Enthusiastic 
recognition was given to the composi- 
tions of Mr. La Forge, and many en- 
cores were demanded. Mme. Matze- 
nauer shared honors with Mr. Carver, 
and their duet numbers were particu- 
larly delightful. 

The choral department of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club closed a most successful 
year under the leadership of Frederick 
W. Wallis, by giving a very charming 
concert, with Lotta Madden as _ soloist, 
on April 22. The audience taxed the 
capacity of the big auditorium of the 
First Methodist Church. The chorus 
sang a beautiful program in its usual 
fine form, and several numbers had to 
be repeated. Pauline Endres played the 
accompaniments. 

Miss Madden was in excellent voice, 
and sang with spirit. She was given a 
royal welcome to the city that was once 
her home, and was called upon to re- 
spond to many encores. E. M. M. 


Mountain Summer School of Music to 
Open in July 


BIRMINGHAM, Pa., May 4.—The Moun- 
tain Summer School of Music will open 
on July 6 and continue until Aug. 16. 
The school’s courses include piano, voice, 
violin, harmony, organ, piano pedagogy 
and appreciation of music. The faculty 
comprises: George Boyle and Pearl Ap- 
plegate, piano; Gerard Duberta, voice; 
Gustav Strube, violin and harmony; 
Florence Jubb, organ, piano pedagogy 
and appreciation of music. Mr. Boyle, 
Mr. Duberta, Mr. Strube and Miss Ap- 
plegate are members of the faculty of the 
Peabody Conservatory, and Miss Jubb, 
formerly connected with the same in- 
stitution, is now on the staff of St. Agnes’ 
School, Albany, N. Y. 











Secretary Mellon Recommends Retention 
of Admissions Taxes in Revenue Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11.—Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon, in a letter 
addressed to Chairman Fordney of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and 
Chairman Penrose of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, recommends that no 
change be made in the admissions tax 
in the present revenue law. He also 
advocates the retention of the present 
excise tax on musical instruments. The 
recommendations are under considera- 
tion by both committees. A. T. M. 
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In Gicago Studiov 


HICAGO, May 7.—Mascagni’s 





“Cavalleria Rusticana” was _ pre- 
sented by students of the opera depart- 
ment, Chicago Musical College, last 


Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld The- 
ater. Lucille Howard, Sylvia Lodor, 
Edith Crawford, Kennard  Barradell, 
and Weldon Whitlock were in the cast. 

Kathryn Ryan, of the voice depart- 
ment, gave a recital in Davenport, Iowa, 
last week. 

Louise Kahn, who has just concluded 
a fourteen weeks’ engagement with the 
Lafayette Stock Company, has been en- 
gaged by another stock company in 
Decatur, Ill. Following this engage- 
ment, Miss Kahn will go to New York 
to rehearse with an important road pro- 
duction. 

Lulu Rabin, from the organ depart- 
ment, has accepted a position with St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church. 

So great is the demand for instruction 
by noted guests who will teach in the 
College’s “summer master school” that 
their time has been entirely booked in 
some cases. 

Louise Van Daleum, Eva Vincent, 
Mary Francis Shelton, Dorothy Barker, 
Harriet Berkowitz, Viola Howard, Helen 
Brawer, Sylvia Kiras, Evelyn Zambrino, 
Florence Bloom, Leonora Goldberg, 
Dorothy Harris, Dorothy Hanson, Felice 
Mausiedas, Virginia Savich, Dorothy 
Westfall, Adah Beh, Ruth Gilbert, Co- 
ralie Huntington, Josephine Kuntz, Flor- 
ence Wall, Mary Francis Shelton, 
Charlotte Acheson, Jean Barrett, Mary 


Dopkeen, Helen Evans, Clara Gregg, 
Marie McLaughlin, Kathryn Stone, 
Geraldine Prather, Rose Winn, and 


Mildred Young, all students in the de- 
partment of dancing, gave a diversified 
program in Ziegfeld Theater recently. 
Blanche McGuire accompanied the young 
students at the piano. 

Advanced piano pupils of Heniot Levy 
gave the program of the American Con- 
servatory recital this afternoon in Kim- 
ball hall. The following took part: 
Dorothy Friedlander, W. E. Keesey, 
Mrs. H. G. Tate, Florence Forst, Ruth 
Shapinsky, Helen Rauh and Virginia 
Cohen. Mr. Levy participated at a sec- 
ond piano in certain items. 

David Bispham, who has been en- 
gaged as guest teacher for the conserva- 
tory this summer, is planning a series of 
lectures which he will deliver in connec- 
tion with the course in public school 
music. 

A program, entitled a “Mozart Even- 
ing,” was given by the Symphony Club 
Orchestra, Ramon Girvin, member of the 
faculty, conductor, assisted by Louise 
Hattstaedt Winter, soprano; Henry Sop- 
kin, violinist; Kenneth Flake, violinist, 
and Joseph Brinkman, pianist, at Kim- 
ball Hall last night. 

Piano, voice, organ and violin pupils 
of the conservatory were heard in recital 
Saturday afternoon last. The program 
was given by Luella Moore, Leila 
Schmidt, Wilhelmina Schaefer, Walter 
Kundert, Frederick Schauwecker, Ade- 
laide Hudson, Bertha Fitzek, Ruth 
Elizabeth Parker, John B. Ham, Mary 
Hughes Call, Vivian Wilson, Blanche 
Bonn, Stella Roberts and Ilona Bur- 
rows. 

George G. Smith, baritone, pupil in 
the voice department, was the winner 
of the $50 prize in the contest held under 
the auspices of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs. Last week he again 
came out victorious in the district con- 
test held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, in 
which contestants from Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Michigan took part. 

One of the special features of the sum- 
mer course in public school music will be 
the lectures on musical history and ap- 
preciation to be given by Anne Shaw 
Faulkner-Oberndorfer. 

Emily Roberts, pupil in the organ de- 
partment, has been engaged at the 
Wicker Park Lutheran Church. 

Louis Webb, from the same depart- 
ment, has been appointed organist and 
choir master at St. Barnabas Episcopal 
Church. 

The American Conservatory an- 
nounces that a mid-winter concert with 
full orchestra will be given at Orchestra 


Hall next season in order to offer still 


greater opportunities to its many artist 
pupils for public appearance and to re- 
ceive public recognition of their work. 
The annual commencement exercises in 
June will take place as usual at the 
Auditorium. The soloists will be chosen 





at the public contests to be held in Kim- 
ball Hall. May 14 has been given over 
to the piano contestants, May 21 to voice 
and May 28 to violin, all to be held in 
the afternoon. The board of examiners 
will be composed of prominent Chicago 
musicians. 

The Bush Conservatory presented 
piano and vocal pupils in recital Satur- 
day afternoon in the recital hall of the 
Conservatory. Each pupil was heard in 
original composition. The following pro- 
gram was given: Piano sonata, by Zella 


Eversman; “The Shades of Night For- 
get,” by Helen V. Bridgman, soprano; 
“The Bigamist,” “The Sun-Grail,” “Noc- 
turne,” “When You’ Are Dead,” 
“Dreams,” by Jessemin Page; “Rondo,” 
for piano, by Gertrude Elliott; “When 
the Wind Is Low,” by Zella Eversman; 
“The Star,” “In Winter,” “Silver,” by 
Ferd Eversman; “The Cloud,” “Wild 
Asters,” “A Song,” by Glenn Drake, 


tenor, and suite, “Four Impressions 
After Synge,” by Harold Triggs, pian- 
ist. M. A. M. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY OPENS 
“DRY” SEASON OF “POPS” 


Tillotson and Macdonald Associated in 
Rare Program of Piano and 
Violin Sonatas 


Boston, May 7.—The thirty-sixth sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony “Pop” Con- 
certs opened on Monday, May 2. Café 
service and smoking were the incidentals. 
With confessed malice aforethought, 
Mr. Jacchia, the conductor, included in 
his initial program the waltz, “Réve au 
Champagne,” by Vollstedt. This sad 
commentary on a state of affairs that 
used to be did not, however, interfere 
with the general enjoyment of the even- 
ing. Time and necessity have acclimated 
“Pop” Concert goers to the loss of the 
more invigorating beverages. Tuesday, 
May 3, was devoted to the Women’s City 
Club, and Friday, May 6, to the visiting 
Eastern Music Supervisors. 

A concert devoted solely to sonatas for 
piano and violin is a rarity in the mu- 
sical season. Unless a Bauer and a Thi- 
baud, or a Gebhard and a Keller join 
forces, Bostonians must content them- 
selves with an occasional sonata included 
in the program of a visiting violinist. 
However, two enterprising and intensely 
serious Boston musicians, Fred Tillot- 
son, pianist, and Frank Macdonald, vio- 
linist, presented in their sonata recital 
at Steinert Hall, on Friday evening, 
May 6, three of the finest sonatas, the 
Beethoven in F, the Brahms in A, and 
the César Franck Sonata for the keen en- 
joyment of a discriminating audience. 

Mr. Tillotson, who is pursuing his 
advanced piano studies with Mr. Geb- 
hard, played with the high spirit, the 
enthusiasm, and brilliance that have 
characterized his work in his Boston 
concerts. Mr. Macdonald’s finely poised 
musicianship and suavity of tone and 
style were especially noteworthy. The 
interpretative interest, the variety of 
color, and the zestful imagination with 
which both young artists invested their 
performance held the attention of the 
audience, which expressed its approval 
in a hearty manner. 

Boston friends of Ethel Frank, so- 
prano, were interested to hear of the 
great success that she achieved in her re- 
cent appearance with the London Sym- 
phony under Albert Coates. The London 
papers spoke highly of the American so- 
prano’s achievements, and Mr. Coates in 
a special letter to Miss Frank waxed en- 
thusiastic about her singing. 

m. Ip 


NEW CHORUS IN JOPLIN, MO. 


Choral 











Association Is Largest of Its 
Kind in the District 


JOPLIN, Mo., May 9.—Organization of 
a mixed chorus of ninety-five voices, to 
be known as the Joplin Choral Associa- 
tion, maintaining the largest chorus in 
the district, and signaling a marked ad- 
vance in the district’s musical world has 
been effected. 

Members of the board of directors will 
meet within a short time to select the 
director and accompanist, and final plans 
will be completed for the next year’s 
work. Organization of the choral as- 
sociation means the passing of the Jop- 
lin Choral Club, an organization of sev- 
enty women’s voices which initiated the 
movement for the mixed chorus. O. E. 
Lichliter has been named president 
of the new organization and Walter Mc- 
Cray of Pittsburg, Kan., is considered a 
likely director. The organization of the 
chorus has created much interest among 
the musical and business folk of the 


city. L. A. W. 





Mme. Carlisle-Carr to Hold Vocal Classes 
in New York 

Mme. Margaret Carlisle-Carr, London 
voice specialist, who had planned to re- 
turn to England this month after a visit 
in New York to her daughter, Mary Car- 
lisle, the artist, has decided to remain in 
America, and has taken a studio in Car- 
negie Hall, where she will introduce the 
Carr-Lamperti Method of singing. She 
will conduct a summer course from June 
1 to Aug. 15. 





KANSAS NORMAL SCHOOL 
HOLDS SEVENTH FESTIVAL 





Annual Music Pageant Given at Pitts- 
burgh Institution—Hear 
“Messiah” Again 
PiTTsBuRG, KAN., May 2.—The seventh 
annual spring music festival held at the 
State Manual Training Normal School 
the past week, was conceded to be the 
most successful ever held here. The at- 
tendance at all events was marked by a 
decided increase and the audiences in- 
cluded folk from a radius of a large 

number of miles. 

On the first evening, members of the 
school of physical education for women, 
under the direction of May G. Long, 
presented a pageant, “America, Yester- 
day and To-day.” The cast was taken 
from the student body, assisted by a 
number of town folk. 

Tuesday evening the school chorus, as- 
sisted by the Columbus (Kan.) Choral 
Society, the Cherokee (Kan.) Choral So- 
ciety and the Festival Orchestra, gave 
an excellent performance of “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast” and old planta- 
tion songs, under the efficient leadership 
of Walter McCray, head of the music 
department of the school. This was a 
rich evening of song. Elwin Smith was 
the soloist. The same choruses and the 
orchestra, under Mr. McCray, on Friday 
evening presented in finished manner 
“The Messiah,” as a triumphal closing 
to the week. This marked the tenth per- 
formance of “The Messiah” given by the 
chorus in the past seven years, and it 
was by far the most effective interpre- 


tation. The soloists for the concert were 
Lotta Madden, Ellen Rumsay, Royal 
Dadmun and Allen McQuhae. Their 


work was admirable and they were well 
received, Mr. Dadmun especially proving 
a favorite. The work was presented to a 
capacity audience. 

The Hambourg Trio, assisted by Serge 
Radamsky, tenor, as soloist, presented 
the program of Wednesday evening. 
Another interesting concert was given 
Friday afternoon by the solo artists. 
Each artist presented a group of songs 
and the duets and quartet arrangements 
were excellent. It is seldom that a local 
audience has opportunity of hearing a 
program by four such fine artists. 

Events that attracted no small amount 
of attention were the high school ensem- 
ble and solo contests. Excellent work 
was disclosed both in solo and group 
work and there were entries from twen- 
ty-three towns and cities of Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. The winners of 
the gold medals for first places were as 
follows: Soprano, Katheryn Newman 
of Fort Scott, Kan.; contralto, Lola Bur- 
ton of Baldwin, Kan.; tenor, Cecil Jack- 
son of Pittsburg, Kan.; bass, Elmer 
Morgan, Neodesha, Kan.; violin, Leopold 
Shopmaker of Kansas City, Kan.; piano 
solo, Helen Hellweg of Pierce City, Mo.; 
pin solo, Arthur Winter of Argentine, 

an. 

High honors for organization work 
went to the mixed chorus, Pittsburg, 
Kan.; girls’ glee club, Parsons, Kan.; 
boys’ glee club, Joplin, Mo.; girls’ double 
quartet, Neodesha, Kan.; boys’ double 
quartet, Neodesha, Kan.; orchestra, Jop- 
lin, Mo., and band, Joplin, Mo. 

L. A. W. 


Salzedo Trio, Kéfer and Cecil 
Featured in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 7.—With the Sal- 
zedo Trio and Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, Cecil 
Arden, contralto of the Metropolitan 


Opera, offered an unusually attractive 
program in concert at the Masonic Tem- 
ple. The capacity audience applauded 
warmly Miss Arden’s numbers, which 
consisted of Haydn and Mozart arias 
for her first group and songs by Lieu- 
rance, Carpenter, Leoni, Rabey and Mas- 
senet. She had to give several extras. 
As the finale of the program, all tne 
artists joined in an arrangement by Mr. 
Salezdo of “The Swan” by Saint-Saéns. 
This had to be repeated. 





Arden 


PAVLOSKA SHARES HONORS 
WITH VANCOUVER CHORUS 





Men’s Club Achieves Notable Success— 
Schumann Heink Sings for 
Soldiers in Hospital 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 8.—The Men’ 
Musical Club of this city achieved o), 
of the most notable artistic successes , 
its career in Wesley Church, on the ey, 
ning of April 25, when it gave its fip. 
concert of the season before a capaci: 


audience. The assisting artist was Ire, 
Pavloska, the charming and gift, 
mezzo-soprano. Mme. Pavloska sx). 


brilliantly several well chosen groups 
songs and many encores. 

The program offered by the ¢l), 
proved unusually attractive. The mo 
impressive and satisfying bit of ¢, 
semble singing was in the captivatin 
Nevin “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 
with the solo passages expressively sunv 
by Mme. Pavloska. Two very delight 
bits were “Come Again, Sweet Love” «) 
“Once I Loved a Maiden Fair,” numb: 
arranged by Louis Victor Saar. Sc} 
bert’s “Song of the Spirits Over ¢) 
Waters,” Arthur Thayer’s “Arche, 
Marching Song” and the Schultz “For 
Harps” were among the other excelley: 
contributions. The success of the cl 
was due in large measure to the effo) 
of Andrew Milne, the capable conducts) 
and of Maurice Taylor and Frederi:’. 
Chubb, the accompanists. Madame Pay. 
loska’s accompaniments were ably played 
by Mr. Taylor. ; 

Mme. Schumann Heink, who sail. 
from Vancouver on April 28 for 
Orient, sang on the previous evening {\, 
the soldiers in the Shaughnessy Milita 
Hospital. The contralto again won {| 
affection of her audience. Katheri) 
Hoffman accompanied with musicia; 
skill. R. J 





Gottlieb Forces Give Concert 


The Park Community Orchestra, J: 
ques Gottlieb, conductor, was heard in 
third concert, Saturday evening, May 
at Stuyvesant High School, New Yor: 
Jeanette Hall, contralto, assisted. Th, 
orchestra played Vecsey’s “Hungaria: 
Fantasie,” Luigini’s “Egyptian Ballet’ 
and Tchaikovsky excerpts. 





TAYLORVILLE, ILL., May 7.—The Ci\ 
Orchestra of Chicago, conducted 
Frederick Stock, gave a program in the 
M. E. Church this evening under 
auspices of the Illinois Federation 


Music Clubs. 
BARITONE 
A Soulful Singer 


Management: Murray Minehart 
323 West 89th St., New York 
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Accepted and endorsed by U. S. Army 
Quartermasters Depot, Philadelphia, Pa 
Made by 


CHRISTENSEN & CO., INC. 


61 Hanover St. Boston, Mass. 





Celebrated Spanish ALBERTO 
Piane Virtuoso. 

Foremost pedagogue 

in Europe. Teaeher 

of many famous 

pianists. 

SINCE THE WAR 


“oe, JONAS 


Address H. Gremmel, 301 West 72nd St. 


> ALBERTI 


PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 168 W. 76th St., New York 
Phone Schuyler 6108—Bryant 7657 

















HANS 


HESS 


Will hold Summer Cello Classes 
in Chicago at the Fine Arts Build- 


ing, June First to August Twen- 
tieth, 1921, 


On Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Address 522 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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PLANS ORGAN SERIES 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Lemare to Engage Auditori- 
um After Lapse of Municipal 
Office in June 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 8.—The great 
organ of the Exposition Auditorium is to 
become a factor in the B-B (“Be-a- 
Booster”) campaign recently instituted 
y a northern California committee, of 
which the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce is a moving spirit. 

“This organ is the largest and finest 

America,” says Edwin H. Lemare, 
who has been municipal organist since 
1915. 

Last November, when the electorate 
of San Francisco voted a charter amend- 
ment which provides that the city organ- 
ist shall receive but $100 for each con- 
cert, Lemare was automatically relieved 
of his salary as from the end of June 
next. If it were possible for him to 
give a concert each Sunday night of 
the year he would receive but $5,200. 
But the Exposition Auditorium is not 
available for concerts every Sunday 
night, owing to other attractions booked 
there at intervals. The door receipts, 
at ten cents for each admission, have 
averaged $50 or $60 a concert in the 
last few months, but Lemare has de- 
cided to give concerts upon his own re- 
sponsibility, paying a rental for the 
auditorium and taking the door receipts, 
counting upon a determined and well- 
organized exploitation of the organ to 
help him make his venture . successful. 

“My contract,” Mr. Lemare stated, 
“expires at the end of June. I propose 

» rent the auditorium for a period of 
twenty weeks, from July until the end 

December, with the exception of 

September, when then it has been en- 
gaged by Frank W. Healy, local man- 
ager for the Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which is to be here for two weeks 
that month. I assume all the financial 
responsibility, but I feel sure that with 
adequate publicity the concerts can be 
placed on a paying basis. 
“For a long time past the organ has 
been a liability to the city. I want to 
make it an asset. With the support of 
the music lovers of San Francisco, I 
intend to give this organ a reputation 
that will appeal to the material view- 
int of the board of supervisors. 

“This organ ought to be to San Fran- 
cisco what the St. George’s Hall organ 
s to Liverpool. Yet visitors come and 
vo without hearing or hearing of our 
organ.” 





Jan Kubelik, on the evening of April 
28, enraptured an audience of nearly 
four thousand which gathered in the 
Exposition Auditorium to greet him after 
an absence of ten years. His interpreta- 
tion of one of his own concertos was 
marked with an ease and certainty that 
seemed independent of effort or tech- 
nique. He has lost some of the fire of 
youth, but has acquired a spirituality 
and a mellowness that more than com- 
pensate for it passing. Pierre Augieras 
was the accompanist. 

Kubelik appeared under the manage-- 


ment of Selby C..Oppenheimer, who also 
sponsored the appearance at the Colum- 
bia Theater on May 1 of Adolph Bolm 
and his Ballet Intime, and Georges 
Barrére’s Little Symphony. Barrére’s 
flute playing was a feature of the pro- 
gram. In the dancing the outstanding 
number was the Spanish Dance to the 
music of Laparra, by Bolm and Margit 
Leeraas. The audience was consider- 
able, notwithstanding the surfeit of good 
things which have come San Francisco 
way in the last few weeks. 
MARIE Hicks HEALY. 





Delegates from California Clubs 


Hold Convention in Los Angeles 











| Pye ANGELES, CAL., May 8.—As a pre- 
lude to the convention of the Califor- 
nia Federation of Music Clubs, held in 
Los Angeles last week, there was pre- 
sented at Temple Auditorium a program 
to illustrate the development of church 
music. Early Christian hymns, extracts 
from the Jewish synagogue service, and 
modern music, were given by the choir of 
the Temple Baptist Church and the fol- 
lowing soloists: Constance Balfour, Nell 
Lockwood, Emory Foster, Clifford Biehl, 
Fred C. McPherson, Myrtle Colby, Anna 
Ruzena Sprotte, George Willey and 
Harold Ostrom. 

The assisting instrumental soloists 
were Esther Rhodes, harpist; Robert 
Alter, ’cellist; Ray Hastings, organist, 
and Oscar Seiling, violinist. Bessie Bart- 
lett Frankel, state president, presented 
a welcome to the delegates and Dr. 
Brougher, pastor of the Temple Baptist 
Church, gave an address on the cultural 
value of music. 

The business convention opened Mon- 
day morning at the Alexandria Hotel. 
Monday afternoon the program included 
a demonstration by the Eagle Rock 
Junior Musical Club and solos by the 
winners of the Stafe contest—Violet 
Cossack, pianist; Marion Nicholson, vio- 
linist; Zelia Vaissade, soprano, and Gil- 
bert Smith, tenor. The program closed 
with items by a chorus from the Univer- 
sity of Redlands, C. H. Marsh, director. 

The evening program took the form of 
a reception with musical items by Belle 
T. Richey, president Fresno Musical 
Club; Mrs. Hennion Robinson, pianist; 
Norma Gould and dancers, with Helen 
Tappe, pianist; Leon Rice, tenor, pre- 
senting songs by G. Vargas of Oakland; 
Clarence Gustlin of Santa Ana, and 
Grace Freebey of Santa Ana. 

Tuesday, May 3, was given largely to 
public school music. Participants were 


the Inglewood High School Orchestra, 
under A. F. Monroe; Los Angeles Ele- 
mentary Schools Orchestra, under Jennie 
L. Jones; and the Lincoln High School 
Glee Club, under L. W. Curtis; Glendale 
High School Glee Club, under Dora Gib- 
son; Polytechnic High School Boys Glee 
Club, under Gertrude Parsons; L. A. H. 
S. Choral Club and Orchestra, under 
Verna E. Blythe. There were addresses 
by Kathryn Stone; Ida E. Bach, Earl 
Meeker and Arnold Wagner. The pro- 
grams were given in the Normal Center 
Auditorium. 

In the evening Roland Paul presided 
at the annual banquet. There were 
given two one-act plays. Lillian Bir- 
mingham sang a group of songs accom- 
panied by Charles T. Ferry; and a 
Japanese Fantasy, an operetta in one act 
by Josephine Alwyn, was presented, the 
characters being played by Ellen Press- 
ley, Marion Fisher, Lillian Birmingham 
and Luther Marchant. The composer 
accompanied. 

Wednesday morning, after a business 
session at the Hotel Alexandria, there 
was presented a group of American 


compositions. Movements from string 
quartets by Fanny Dillon, Emerson 
Whithorne, Charles Skilton, Lucille 


Crews of Redlands, and Sarah Bragdon 
of Pasadena were played by the Zoellner 
Quartet. Lawrence Tibbett sang Rupert 
Hughes’ “Cain.” Short addresses were 
delivered by George Edwards of San 
Francisco and Vernon Spencer of Los 
Angeles. In the afternoon the delegates 
took tea at the home of Mrs. Dean 
Mason, president of the Los Angeles 
Symphony. 

There was a concert open to the pub- 
lic at Trinity Auditorium on Wednesday 
evening. Several numbers were played 
by the Woman’s Symphony, Henry 
Schoenfeld conductor. Anna Ruzena 
Sprotte sang a group of American songs. 
Then followed Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” given with 
dramatic action and under the conductor- 
ship of Hans Linne. The soloists were 
Gaston Glass, Melba Melsing, Arnold 


Tamon, Harold Procter, Will Desmond, 
Mrs. C. H. Toll and Edgar Hanson. The 
Woman’s Symphony played the accom- 
paniments. 

This convention, which thus closed, was 
designated the most successful in the his- 
tory of the California Federation. Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, president; Mrs. Mattison 
Jones of Glendale, first vice-president, 
and Charles C. Draa, publicity agent, 
were largely responsible for this success. 

Adolf Tandler, conductor of the Los 
Angeles Symphony, which, according to 
the directors, is not dead, has left here 
en route for Europe. He will attend the 
festivals in London and Zurich. 

An improvised band of sixty pieces re- 
cently gave a concert at Philharmonic 
Auditorium, under the leadership of 
George Mulford, to demonstrate that Los 
Angeles might have a large municipal 
band—which at present it lacks. The 
Los Angeles Wood-Wind Club sponsored 
the concert. 

Louise Gude, soprano, gave a recital 
at Trinity Auditorium on May 2, pre- 
senting a song program of wide range in 
style and selection and given in with 
beautiful voice and a sympathetic treat- 
ment text. Miss Gude is one of the lead- 
ing vocal teachers of Los Angeles and is 
heard all too rarely in public. 

The Zoellner Quartet closed its season 
at the Ebell Auditorium with the Mozart 
B Flat, the Tchaikovsky Op. 11, and a 
group of short numbers of Boccherini 
and Bragdon and Haydn constituting the 
program. The quartet, far from being 
jaded by its long travels and many con- 
certs this season, played better than ever. 

Grace Wood Jess has been heard in 
several recitals of late, in Pasadena, Oak 
Knoll and Burbank. Mrs. Jess is pre- 
senting her costume song recitals with 
the assistance of Charles T. Ferry at the 
piano. She is receiving many commenda- 
tions on the novelty and artistic quality 
of her work and has booked a number of 
return engagements. W. F. G. 


Nina Koshetz to Sing in Premiére of 
Prokofieff’s Opera in Chicago 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, has been en- 
gaged by the Chicago Opera Association 
for the leading réle in Prokofieff’s opera, 
“The Love of the Three Oranges,” which 
will be produced next season. Miss Kos- 
hetz, who is the daughter of Paul Kos- 
hetz, a Russian tenor, was born in Mos- 
cow in 1892 and has sung thirty rdéles 
in prominent opera houses in her native 
country. She made her début as Tatiana 
in Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Oniegin.” 





Luckstone to Hold Summer Course 


His usual summer work will be re- 
sumed by Isidore Luckstone, New York 
teacher of singing, on July 1, at High- 
mount, N. Y. The course which Mr. 
Luckstone will hold will be for a limited 
number of students. 
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Bridgeport Oratorio Society Again Proves Mettle 














S Members of the Bridgeport Oratorio Society, an Organization with 250 Members, Now in Its Ninth Season 


RIDGEPORT, CONN., May 8.—The Bridgeport Oratorio Society, conducted by 
Dr. Arthur Mees, gave the second concert of its ninth season recently in the High 


hool Auditorium. 


The organization, which has a membership of 250, was assisted 


Se 
by fifty musicians from the New York Symphony, a chorus of fifty school boys and 
by Genevieve Rose, soprano; John Campbell, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, baritone, 


as soloists. 


Clayton P. Stevens assisted at the piano. 


The program, including Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” and excerpts from “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor, was given before an audience that 


entirely filled the hall. 


Under Dr. Mees’s training the chorus has made fine progress. 


Its tone 


smooth, precise and blends beautifully, and in the Wolf-Ferrari work the ensemb). 


effects were memorable. 


The “Wedding Feast” was given before in 1916 and was repeated by request 
The interpretation was admirable and an ovation rewarded conductor and chorus 
The work of the soloists was noteworthy. Reuben Johnson, concert master, playe 


splendidly the exacting violin solos. 





TRENTON CLUB DISBANDS 
AFTER 20 YEARS’ ACTIVITY 





Passing of Monday Musical Chorus 
Marked by Concert Program with 
Lambert Murphy as Soloist 


TRENTON, N. J., May 2.—After twen- 
ty years of activity, the Monday Musi- 
cal Club, Paul Ambrose, conductor, dis- 
banded last Tuesday evening, giving its 
final concert in Association Hall, with 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, as soloist. The 
club, for a number of years the only or- 
ganization of women’s voices in this city, 
has always upheld the best in music, and 
its dissolution was a matter of much re- 
gret. It was felt, however, that with the 
advent of the Trenton Teachers’ Chorus, 
the good work for which the Monday 
Club was organized, would be continued. 

Among numbers on the program “The 
Joy of Spring,” was very well sung. A 
group of three numbers by Mr. Ambrose, 
who has been for seventeen years con- 
ductor of the chorus, was received with 
much favor by the audience. One of 
the group, “Yesterday and You,” which 
had to be repeated, is dedicated to the 
Club. 

Despite a cold, Mr. Murphy sang very 
well and his work was much applauded. 
His numbers included “Mattinata” by 
Leoncavallo. Charles Albert Baker was 
accompanist for Mr. Murphy and Stella 
F, Oestriech played the accompaniments 
for the Club. =. Be a 





Walter Mills Aids in Bayonne Concert 


BAYONNE, N. J., May 7.—Walter Mills, 
baritone, was one of the featured solo- 
ists, with Lillian Abell, pianist, and 
Rubin Davis, violinist, in the spring con- 
cert of the Bayonne Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at the High School Auditorium re- 
cently. Mr. Mills was successful in songs 
by Franz, Huerter, Lieurance, Russell, 
Seneca Pierce, Guion and O’Hara. 
Winifred Marshall Impersonates Jenny 

Lind at Cornell Concert 


IrHaca, N. Y., May 7.—A _ popular 
concert was given by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Orchestra under the leadership 
of George Coleman on April 26 in Bailey 
Hall. Winifred Marshall, soprano, as- 
sisting artist, sang several charming 
songs in costume, accompanied by Clara 
Robb. Miss Marshall captivated her 
audience by her impersonation of Jenny 
Lind, singing the same folk-songs which 
the Swedish Nightingale sang before 
her first New York audience more than 
seventy years ago. 





Hear Mae D. Miller Pupil in Allentown 


ALLENTOWN, PA., May 7.—Before an 
audience of more than fifty persons Mae 
A. Ruhe, soprano, was presented in re- 
cital recently by her teacher, Mae D. 
Miller, of Allentown and New York, at 
Miss Miller’s local residence-studio. Miss 
Ruhe, who is assistant supervisor of mu- 





sic in the public schools, made an ex- 


cellent impression in the aria from 
Thomas’s “Mignon” and numbers by 
Tosti, Carpenter, Howard, Massenet, 


Bemberg, Rimsky-Korsakoff and several 
American composers. Another pupil of 
Mrs. Miller’s, Edna [I insicker, contralto, 
is leaving for a fourteen-week tour 
through Canada and the Middle West. 





Arthur Kraft Concludes Season with 
Round of Concerts 


CHIcaGo, May 7.—Arthur§ Kraft, 
tenor, is concluding an active season with 
one of the heaviest months he has had 


since last fall. Among his May book- 
ings are the following: May 1, Haydn’s 
“The Seasons” at Medinah Temple, Chi- 
cago; May 10, recital at Bucyrus, Ohio; 
May 12, “The Golden Legend” at Fair- 
field, Iowa; May 13, “Elijah” at Marion, 
Ind.; May 18, concert program at Oak 
Park, Ill.; May 20, “The Creation” at 
Richmond, Ind.; May 27, “The Messiah” 
at Decatur, Ill.; May 28, “Redemption” 
at Elmhurst, Ill. M. A. M. 





Miami Symphony Will Reorganize Next 
Season 

MIAMI, FLA., May 2.—B. H. Chase, 

manager of the Miami Symphony, has 

announced that the orchestra will not 


give the usual spring series of concerts 
but will reorganize next season with a 
larger membership and will endeavor to 
bring on artists as soloists for the con- 
certs during the season. A movement 
is on foot to discontinue the usual band 
concerts in the tourist towns next sea- 
son but Miami is standing out for her 
regular series of concerts in the Royal 
Palm Park and it is expected that a con- 
tract will be made for the Pryor Band 
again next season. A. M. F. 


Leon Rains, New York Teacher, Sought 
by English Pupils 


Leon Rains, who is well-known in Eng- 
land both as singer and vocal teacher, 
will continue his courses in New York 
during the summer. Two of his former 
pupils from overseas will come across 
especially to study with him. 


Students’ Programs at Loretto College 


WEBSTER GROVES, Mo., May 9.—Under 
the supervision of Sister Marie Loretto, 
head of the music work at Loretto Col- 
lege, two meritorious students’ recitals 
have been given recently at the College. 
A feature of a Scandinavian program 
was a reading by Mary Anderson from 
Ibsen’s drama, “Peer Gynt,” with a 
presentation of the music by Grieg. A 
small orchestra assisted the singers and 
instrumentalists who took part. The sec- 
ond part of this program was devoted 
to Wagner and Liszt as representative 
of the best in modern composition. The 
other program presented candidates for 
students’ and senior diplomas in piano, 
with the aid of violin and vocal pupils. 


Edith Benjamin and Carol Weston Close 
Club Series in Lancaster 

LANCASTER, PA., May 5.—Edith Ben- 
jamin, soprano, and Carol Weston, vio- 
linist, recently closed the series of con- 
certs given this season by the Iris Club, 
with a joint recital. Miss Benjamin of- 
fered an aria from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” and songs by Lully, Four- 
drain, Curran, Zimbalist, La Forge and 
Hageman. Miss Weston was heard in a 
concerto by Vieuxtemps, a group by 
Wieniawski, Kreisler and Sarasate, be- 
sides playing obbligatos for Miss Benja- 
min in three numbers. 


Pangrac Sings at Conservatory 

Appearing for the fourth time before 
an audience of pupils and friends of the 
Scott Conservatory, Francis Pangrac, 
tenor, was received with favor in the 
program in which he co-operated with 
Mme. Vojackova-Wetche, lecturer and 
pianist, and Milan Lusk, violinist, who 
are associated with him in the Czecho- 
Slovak Trio. Mr. Pangrac’s folk-song 
interpretations, given in costume, were 
particularly commented on. Engage- 
ments for next season are already book- 
ing for the singer. Among these is one 
for a concert to be given for the benefit 
of Simmons College at Town Hall in New 
York. This will take place early in 
October, following Mr. Pangrac’s return 
from a concert tour of Maine. Among 
the tenor’s occupations of the moment 
is the making of records for the Victor 
company. 





TACOMA, WASH.—The Tacoma Ora- 
torio Society recently gave a very suc- 
cessful performance of Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion,” under the direction of J. W. Bixel. 
The soloists were Mable Metz Dilts, so- 
prano; Marshal Sohl, tenor, and Hiram 
Tuttle, bass. There was a chorus of 
100. Beatrice McHaney, pianist, and 
B. F. Welty, organist, provided the ac- 
companiment. The Ladies’ Musical Club 
at its last regular concert presented one 
of the most interesting programs of the 
year, featuring Mirs. Curtiss Hill in 
two piano groups by modern composers. 
Other distinctive numbers were by Mrs. 
Spencer Eccles, Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Keator and Miss 
Marjorie Collais. Mrs. Hill, Jeanne Far- 
row Kimes and Mrs. Roy D. Pinkerton 
were the accompanists. 


Engaged for Fall Tour of 
Scotti Opera Forces 


Stracciari 


Riccardo Stracciari has been engaged 
to sing leading baritone réles with the 
Seotti Opera Company on its fall tour of 
the United States, it was learned Tues- 
day. During the summer he will sing at 
Ravinia Park. Next winter he will go 
to La Scala in Milan, there to appear 
under Toscanini’s baton. It is possible 
that he will at that time create the title 
réle in Boito’s posthumous “Nero.” 





Joplin Choral Club Presents Ambitious 
Program 

JOPLIN, Mo., May 9.—The Jopli: 
Choral Club, an organization of women’ 
voices, presented its second program 0! 
the season recently at the high schoo 
auditorium. The principal offering of 
the evening was Mendelssohn’s sacred 
cantata, “Hear My Prayer,” with Mrs 
Herbert Hakan as soloist. A reception, 
in compliment to Walter McCray, th: 
conductor, and Mrs. McCray, was held 
following the program, which was thi 
most ambitious of any yet given by th 
society. 





Helen Jeffrey Plays at College 

NEW WILMINGTON, Pa., May 10.—Fo! 
lowing an appearance with the Mendels 
sohn Choir of Pittsburgh, Helen Jeffrey, 
violinist, gave a recital at Westmin 
ster College here with notable success. 
Her local appearance was arranged fo: 
by Per Nielsen, director of the music d 
partment of the College. 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Mass singing was 
led by J. A. Lewis, president of the Los 
Angeles Song Leaders’ Association, at 
the Municipal Auditorium recently. Mrs 
Alfa Wood Anderson, vice-president of 
the same organization was accompanist 
The Woman’s Music Study Club gave a 
program at the Ebell Club lately the solo- 
ists being Mrs. Claude Anderson, Minnie 
O’Neil, Rita Gould, Mrs. H. B. Duncan, 
Hazel P. Humphries, Mrs. Charles Pat- 
rick, Mrs. Lorraine H. Miller, Esther 
Burlingame, Elcy Fletcher and Ora Keck 


PATERSON, N. J., May 7.—Iris Brus- 
sels, an artist-pupil of Alberto Jonas, the 
eminent Spanish pianist of New York 
presented a number of her pupils in re 
cital recently at the auditorium of th: 
Y. M. C. A. The program was an inter 
esting one and gave the soloists oppor 
tunity to display their pianistic gifts. 
Rose Yolken, Mollie Kreutzberg, Doro 
thea Cohen, Pauline Ripley, Nicolin¢ 
Brack, Elsie Feldman, Mary Cohen, 
Ceola Seed in duet with her teacher Mis: 
Brussels, Irene Haigh and Ruth Rosen 
felt were all cordially received. 


Roland Witte, of the managerial firm 
of Horner & Witte, Kansas City, whilk 
in New York recently engaging artists 
for next season, was the guest of man) 
singers of prominence, among them the 
Paul Althouses, the Reed 
Arthur Middleton, Marguerite Namara 
and William Thorner, the vocal teacher 


Dr. Emily Daymond, a member of th« 
staff of the Royal College of Music, Lon 
don, is said to be the only woman wh 
has ever received the degree of Docto 
of Music at Oxford University. 
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Irish Relief Benefits to Extent 
of $75,000 from Home- 
coming Concert 


Re-introduced as “the greatest tenor 
in the world,” John McCormack, facing 
a mighty sea of humanity at the Hippo- 
drome the evening of Thursday, May 6, 
after a year of absence abroad, could 


only smile a deprecating smile, shake his 
head and then humorously cover his face 
with his hand to hide real or imaginary 
blushes. But he, in turn, applauded the 
announcement that the receipts of the 
concert, given for Irish relief, were the 
greatest ever collected at any event of 
the kind in the history of music. Ac- 
cording to the statement made from the 
stage by the chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, Victor J. Dowling, 
these reached $75,000, a sum made pos- 
sible by the circumstance that many gen- 
erous persons paid more than the marked 
price for their tickets. As high as 


‘$5,000 was received for a single box. 


Patrons paid “whatever you please” for 
programs. It was said that there were 
1000 persons seated on the stage. 

The evening took on more the nature 
of a celebration and mass meeting than 
a concert. With the speeches of Mr. 
Dowling, Ex-Senator Thomas P. Gore of 
Oklahoma, and the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, who “happened” to be present, the 
musical chronicler need not be concerned, 
but it should be recorded that the tenor 
was decorated, after some remarks by 
Commissioner Whalen, representing the 
municipality, with the flag of the City of 





M’CORMACK CONCERT RAISES GREAT SUM 


New York, borne by two stalwart police 
officers. 

Mr. McCormack’s year of absence, his 
tumultuous welcome on his homecoming, 
and the purposes for which he was ap- 
pearing, seemed to make him the more 
anxious to give all he had to this recital. 
He sang with more than his usual meas- 
ure of intensity, and in some numbers— 
particularly the usually placid and re- 
poseful Largo of Handel—he stressed 
an emotional excitement more in keeping 
with the spirit of the occasion than that 
of the song. In some of his smaller 
numbers he quite surpassed himself in 
the warmth and appeal of his singing, 
as in the popular “Little Mother of 
Mine.” 

Perhaps, artistically, his most effec- 
tive song was Merikanto’s “Fairy Story 
by the Fire,” though, of course, the audi- 
ence was more in a mood for “Mother 
Machree,” “I Hear You Calling Me” and 
other of the inevitable extras. Handel’s 
“Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me” and 
Rachmaninoff’s “‘When Night Descends,” 
were, as at past recitals, examples of 
McCormack’s smooth and tasteful sing- 
ing of art music, his fine phrasing and 
his exceptionally clear-cut, if at times too 
pointed, articulation. There were some 
charmingly sung arrangements of Irish 
folk-songs by Hughes and Hardebeck, 
and numbers by Lambert, Allitsen and 
Edwin Schneider, the latter in his famil- 
iar place as the tenor’s accompanist. 

Lily Meagher, a young soprano pro- 
tégée of the popular idol, sang “O Mio 
Babbino Caro” from “Gianni Schicchi,” 
Musetta’s Waltz from “Bohéme,” and 
some Irish airs, with a pretty but some- 
what unsteady, light voice, freest in its 
topmost tones. 





ARGENTINE AND EUROPE 
ATTRACT MORE MUSICIANS 


Prominent Figures in the World of Art 
Leave for Work and Play in 
Other Countries 


Outgoing steamships continue to take 
away from America prominent musicians 
and personalities in the musical world 
who are going to Europe or to South 
Amrica for work or play. Otto H. 
Kahn, who is intimately connected with 
things musical as a patron of the art and 
especially as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Metropolitan, sailed for 


Europe with Mrs. Kahn and two of their 
hildren on May 8. Mr. Kahn said that 
he was going abroad solely for rest. 

The Callao of the Munson Line which 
left at midnight on May 5, for Buenos 
Aires, took Claudia Muzio of the Metro- 
politan, Giulio and Mme. Crimi, Mme. 
Martinelli and two children. Mme. Mar- 
tine'li will join her husband, Giovanni 
Martinelli, who went to Buenos Aires 
directly after the close of the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Giorgio Polacco, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Ovnera Association, and his wife, 
Edith Mason, sailed for Buenos Aires 
on the Vasari of the Lamport and Holt 
Line, on May 7. They will both fill en- 
gagements at the Colon in the Argentine 
capital. Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian 
p.anist, was also aboard the same vessel. 
Giacomo Rimini, baritone, and Rosa 
Raisa, soprano, also of the Chicago 
forces, were booked to sail on the Vasari 

it they canceled their passages and left 
fos r Italy on the King Alexander on May 
11. Titta Ruffo also sailed on the same 
boat. Mr. Rimini and Miss Raisa will rest 
tor a month in Italy and then go directly 
to Buenos Aires, where they will sing 


at the Coliseo, returning to the United 


States in November for a concert tour 
ready booked for them by their man- 
ager Jules Daiber, after which they will 
rejoin the Chicago Opera Association for 
he remainder of the season. 





Miss Curtiss Her Own Manager 


Caroline Curtiss, soprano, made an- 
uncement this week that in future she 
Will take charge of her own bookings 
and handle all her managerial affairs 


personally. 





First Hearing of Iarecki Trio Given Be- 
fore British Music Society 


The second meeting of the New York 


branch of the British Music Society was 


d in the studio of Ruth Doing on the 
ning of May 5. The musical feature 
f the evening was the first performance 
| New York of a trio for violin, ’cello 
| piano by Tadeusz de Jarecki played 
the Pulgar Trio, which also offered a 





Dance by Granados. The Trio is an in- 
teresting work and it was listened to with 
close attention by the members of the 
Society present. Officers for the ensuing 
year are Honorable President, Katherine 
Ruth Heyman; honorable vice-president, 


Augette Foret; honorable secretary, 
Robert W. Byerly; honorable secretary, 
Louise Ehrenberg; honorable  corre- 


spondent, Marie Flanner. Two commit- 
tees have also been formed, one for the 
examination of manuscripts and _ the 
other for program making. 
‘ 
Emma Roberts Replaces Mme. D’ Alvarez 
SyRACUSE, N. Y., May 10.—Confined 
to her hotel in Detroit with an attack 
of tonsilitis, Marguerite d’Alvarez, con- 
tralto, was forced to cancel her engage- 
ments in Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y., 
recently. In the latter city, at the May 
Festival, her place was taken by Emma 
Roberts, contralto, who arrived in Syra- 
cuse on the day of the concert, as it had 
been hoped until the last minute that 
Mme. d’Alvarez would recover sufficiently 
to sing. Miss Roberts was forced to 
come back for encore after encore, until 
finally Conductor Sokoloff intimated that, 
according to union rules, he would have 
to pay his musicians for overtime if 
they were not permitted to go on with 
their last number. 








Kansas City, Mo., Give Yon an Ovation 

KANSAS City, Mo., May 7.—All artists 
like appreciation, but not all of them 
know how to reward it as: graciously as 
Pietro Yon did the applause of his audi- 
ence at his recital at the Grand Avenue 
Temple. The organ virtuoso’s greatest 
achievement of a notable performance 
was the repetition of his own Concert 
Etude, with its exacting pedal passage. 
Following this was the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor and Franck’s “Piéce 
Héroique.” His own “Concerto Grego- 
riano” was another impressive number. 
Powell Weaver played the orchestral 
part on the piano. The audience which 
heard Mr. Yon was able to appraise his 
artistry perhaps more justly than some 
others, for he has been holding master 
classes in this city. 


Carl Craven Mahins Fine 
Cadillac, Mich. 

MICH., May 6.—Car]l 
Craven, tenor, appeared in the Auditor- 
ium recently before a _ sold-out house, 
singing a program of unusual interest. 
Mr. Craven was in fine voice. He was 
received with marked enthusiasm. 


Impression in 


CADILLAC, 





Long Beach School Board Aids Music 
Teachers 
LONG BEACH, CAL., May 7.—The 


School Board of the city has been con- 
vinced of the educational value of music 
in the community, and is showing this by 
giving the use of the beautiful audi- 


torium of the new George Washington 
School to teachers presenting advanced 
pupils in recitals. These entertainments 
must be free to the public. 

The first teacher to take advantage of 
this privilege was William Conrad Mills, 
who presented his artist pupil Mrs. 
Charles Cole Henry, April 29, in a pro- 
gram of old English, old French and 
modern songs. Mrs. Cole has a lyric so- 
prano voice of good volume and range, 
and a pleasing quality. She was as- 
sisted by May Gilbert, piano pupil o/ 
James D. Reager. A. M. G. 


MILWAUKEE APPLAUDS 
FORMER NATIVE SON 








Calmon_ Luboviski, Following Return 
from European Tours, Plays 
in Home City 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 3 
Luboviski, violinist, former Milwau- 
keean, who has spent several years 
studying and concertizing in Europe, 
gave a recital at St. John’s Cathedral 
before an enthusiastic audience. In 
technique and tone Luboviski has ad- 
vanced far. One of the fine things of 
the program was the Prelude and Fugue 
in B Minor by Reger played unaccom- 
panied. Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor, 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” and numbers 
by Bach, Schubert and Sarasate were 
also delivered with assurance and artis- 
tic ease. 

In musicianship, imagination and 
technique, Mr. Luboviski measures up to 
a high standard. C. O. 8. 


WOULD LIMIT TICKET 
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Hearings Being Held on Wheeler Bill— 
Other Bills Introduced 

WASHINGTON, May 9.—Much interest 
is being shown by operatic and theat- 
rical interests all over the country in 
the hearings being held on the Wheeler 
bill, limiting ticket sales for operatic, 
theatrical and motion picture perform- 
ances to the seating capacity of a house 
and prohibiting admission where seats 
are not available. The contention of the 
theatre representatives at the hearing 
was that the proposal to regulate the 
sale of admission tickets to the actual 
seating capacity of the house was un- 
necessary and that existing regulations 
cover practically all that the legislation 
proposes. The witnesses argued that it 
was a fallacy to handle this matter of 
seating theater patrons through legis- 
lation. 

Representative Woodruff, Michigan, 
has also introduced a bill, regulating 
and restricting the sale of tickets at 
public amusement performances, includ- 
ing operas, concerts, theatrical and mo- 
tion picture performances. The Wood- 
ruff bill proposes to limit the sale of 
tickets to the seating capacity, and then 
would allow the owner or manager to 
sell standing room tickets, with the 
privilege of taking a vacated seat, the 
price of the standing room ticket to be 
ten per cent less than the regular price. 

Representative Ogden L. Mills, New 
York, has introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill exempting opera, 
concert and theatrical admissions, the 
proceeds of which inure to the benefit 
of persons who served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, 
and are in need, from the tax on admis- 
sions. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. A. T. M. 





Parker’s “Dream of Mary” Presented by 


Rockford Club 


Rockrorp, Itu., May 6.—Rockford 
Mendelssohn Club presented recently the 
first costume verformance of Horatio 
Parker’s “The Dream of Mary.” It was 
one of the most impressive and artistic 
programs ever given in Rockford, and 
was under the direction of Leslie Young 
Correthers, assisted by Raymond Carl- 
son. Leola Arnold was chairman of the 
music committee. Carolyn Carver Hynd- 
man, Maria Brogunier, Wheeler Bel- 
lamy and Oscar Keller were soloists. The 
actors were Verona Nordin, Mrs. Merle 
Smith Cummings, Mrs. Fred Carlson, 
Mrs. Neidhardt, Eda Doelger, Mrs. A. M. 
Solem, Mrs. Thornton Anthony Mills, 
Elsie Nelson, Mr. Correthers as Pilate, 
Mr. Carlson and Messrs. Zook, Hoke, 
Wright, Wheat, Sowle, Noxon, Armour, 
Hutchins, Riseborough, Rogers, Silas 
and Eakins; Misses Page, Hutchins, 
Lamper, Swenson; Karin Lunberg, Sarah 


Wilson, Margaret Sowle, Margaret 
Hicks, Leslie Lindsley and Chandler 
Miller. H. F. 


Harold Bauer on 
Tour Pays Visit 
to Women’s College 


eae 





tarold Bauer at the Mississippi State 
College for Women 


CLINTON, MiIss., May 4.—Harold 
Bauer, the pianist, is apparently a be- 
liever in the higher education for women. 
Or at any rate, as the accompanying 
photograph would indicate, he is con- 
vinced it does not possess all the horrors 
which anti-feminists would believe. He 
seems perfectly contented with his lot 
in spending a day at the Mississippi 
State College for Women. In the snap- 
shot with him are, from left to right, 
Evelyn Wyndham, college pianist and ac- 
companist, who is a pupil of Mr. Bauer, 
Weenonah Poindexter, Director of Music 
and Etta Atwell, assistant piano teacher. 





Ganz Gives Memorial Number in La 
Crosse, Wis. 


LACROSSE, WIS., May 7.—Under the 
auspices of the Ibsen Club, Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, gave a recital, April 22. Mr. 
Ganz played a group of Chopin, the 
Grieg Ballade in G Minor, and in the 
concluding group his own Scherzino and 
his transcription of the ballet music 
from Schubert’s “Rosamunde.” The fea- 
ture of the evening, however, was the 
playing of the Beethoven. “Apassionata” 
Sonata as a tribute to James Thompson, 
lawyer and recent candidate for United 
States Senator, whose death occurred less 
than two weeks prior to the concert. Mr. 
Thompson was the husband of Edna 
Gunnar Peterson, pianist. The beauty 
of the tribute had an added significance 
since it took the place of a two-piano 
number to have been played by Mr. Ganz 
and Mme. Peterson-Thompson. 

M. A. M. 





Great Lakes String Quartet Closes Long- 
mont, Colo., Series 


LONGMONT, CoLo., May 6.—The Great 
Lakes String Quartet was heard re- 
cently in the third concert presented 
under the auspices of the Longmont 
Municipal Concert Board. With a popu- 
lation of only 6500 persons, Longmont 
has supported a course this season which 
has brought Leopold Godowsky, Arthur 
Middleton and Schumann Heink. The 
board, of which Mrs. J. A. Matlack is 
president, will put on a larger series 
next year. 
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French Mayor Bans Music as 
Detrimental to Morals 


PARIS, May 3.—The Mayor of 
Noeux-les-Mines has decided that 
music is detrimental to public 
morals. He believes it is detri- 
mental to the welfare of the souls 
under his supervision. Hence, ac- 
cording to a copyrighted dispatch 
in the New York Times, he has 
forbidden the use in all public 
buildings of the community, of 
pianos, phonographs or any other 
variety of musical instruments. 
Feeling is said to be running high 
and citizens of Noeux-les-Mines 
threaten to serenade the mayor 
every night unless he rescinds his 
proclamation. [Careful search of 
Larive et Fleury’s Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique in the offices of 
MUSICAL AMERICA has failed to 
reveal the location of Noeu-les- 
Mines. ] 
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Pa.—Dorothy 


Fox, 
pupil of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, sang for 
the Hathaway Club. recently. 

- * 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The Dartmouth 
College Band has given concerts in Man- 
chester, Nashua and Concord for the 
benefit of the scholarship fund. 

* * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Jennie Dembinsky 
of Saginaw, Mich., a pupil at the Con- 
servatory, studying piano with Marcian 
Thalberg, recently gave a recital. 

* *K 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Arthur C. Bowen, 
‘cellist and the youngest member of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, returned here re- 
cently to spend the summer with his 
parents. 

ok ok % 

BLACKWELL, OKLA.—Merle Neal won 
the high school piano contest to deter- 
mine who would represent Blackwell in 
the State High School competition at 


Norman, in May. 
* * * 





WATERBURY, CONN.—Arthur Troost- 
wyk, violinist-composer, played at one 
of the open forums given lately by the 
Second Congregational Church. Stan- 
lee Bartlett was the organist. 

* Bd * 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—The more ad- 
vanced pupils of Mrs. C. D. Richardson 
appeared in the first of two recitals at 
her studios recently, the younger stu- 


dents contributing the second program. 
Bs * a ° 


* 


LANCASTER, Pa.—A recent recital for 
two violins was given by Ira T. Bowman 
and William F. Diller, pupils of Ray- 
mond L. Myers, in the Martin Auditori- 
um. Anna M. Martin was accompanist. 

* 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—At a concert given 
by the Qui Vive Club in Cable Hall, For- 
rest Dabney Carr presented Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” in the Liza Lehmann 
setting. Minnie McNeill was accom- 
panist. 

oe * * 

Fort WAYNE, IND.—The General Elec- 
tric Band, John L. Verweire, director, 
with the assistance of Emel Verweire, 
pianist, and David Erwin, baritone, gave 
a concert at the Majestic Theater re- 
cently. 

* * OF 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Hattie May Stan- 
ley, former musical director and organist 
at the Monson Methodist Church, has 
joined the North Congregational Church 
and will take up her duties as organist 
immediately. 

* * 

OKLAHOMA Clty, OKLA.—Mrs. Ralph 
Parmenter had charge of a program pre- 
sented at a meeting of the music depart- 
ment of the Sorosis Club in the home of 
Mrs. A. R. Parker. Indian music was 
discussed and illustrated. 

LANCASTER, PA.—At the April meet- 
ing of the Musical Art Society a pro- 
gram of Oriental compositions was giv- 
en. A very instructive paper upon 
“Oriental Music” was read by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. N. McHose. 

a 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hartford 
School of Music presented Harold Smith 
in a piano recital at the Center Church 
house, interesting a large audience with 
his admirable interpretations. Mr. Smith 
graduated from the high school last 
June. s u'% 


OMAHA, Nes.—All ages were repre- 
sented in the concert of the Five Choirs, 
choral organizations from the various 
Catholic institutions of the city, directed 
by Dr. R. Mills Silby. Adelaide Cork 


and Luree Wacek assisted as accom- 
panists. ae ad 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The University 


of Alabama Glee Club was heard as a 
feature of a regular Sunday night con- 
cert at the Tutwiler. College songs, 
musical features and a violin solo by 
Fred G. Weigand were included in the 
program. 

* + * 

Boston, Mass.—A recital in costume 
was given by the students of the dra 
matic department under the direction of 
Clayton D. Gilbert in Recital Hall of the 
New England Conservatory of Music re- 
cently. The pupils of Tommaso Gallozzi 


were heard in recital at Steinert Hall. 





MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—The glee clubs of 
the Oklahoma School for the Blind were 
heard in recent concerts in the school 
auditorium. The clubs, which are under 
the direction of Grace Davenport, had 
the assistance of Alice D. Robinson and 
Mrs. Claude L. Steele. 

a * +e 

MERIDEN, CONN.—“Elijah” was sung 
in the town hall recently. There was a 
chorus of 104 voices trained by E. J. 
Laubin. The soloists were: Rhea Mas- 
sicote, soprano; Helen E. Lester, so- 
prano; Edith M. Aab, contralto; Wesley 
W. Howard, tenor, and Harry H. Smith, 
bass. 

Ed a ok 

LANCASTER, PA.—Some 150 pupils of 
the Rossmere Schools, under the leader- 
ship of C. N. McHose, gave a program 
of school songs recently. Margaret 
Sauder, contralto, sang several solos and 
Kathryn Grube, Jean Bennawit, Kathryn 
Urlass and Beatrice and Dorothy Pioso 
contributed. , 

Bd * * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Professor C. A. 
Fullerton, head of the music depart- 
ment of the State Teachers’ College, and 
Marian Rancier spoke before the fine arts 
department in connection with a _ pro- 
gram presented by Mrs. H. W. Sigworth, 
Mrs. E. H. Beal, Mrs. Jennie Haffa and 
Maybeth Mack. 

* * AE 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—To awaken 
interest in music memory work among 
the children, organists of two churches 
arranged special programs for church 
services. Lillian Dechman at the First 
Baptist Church, and Amanda O’Connor 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, played 
special programs. 

a a * 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. — The Columbus 
Baby Camp benefited by a concert given 
at the Elks’ Club Hall by Grace Hamil- 
ton Morrey. pianist, and Vera Watson 
Downing, violinist. Hazel Swann Ger- 
main was the accompanist. The soloists 
are members of the faculty of the Mor- 
rey School of Music. 


ok * * 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Gladys E. Buell, 
ten years, and Edna Mae Will, twelve 
years, students of Ida Hjerlied-Shelley, 
gave piano recitals recently at the studio 
of their teacher. Ingeborg Sjostrom as- 
sisted Miss Buell with vocal numbers and 
Gustave Kornstien and Thomas Stock, 
fellow pupils, assisted Miss Will. 

* * * 

MARION, IND.-—Recent programs given 
by pupils in the music department of 
Marion College, which is still less than 
one year old, show the progress the in- 
stitution is making. Charles V. Ketter- 
ing, head of the voice department, ap- 
peared in a concert with the glee club 
and Lelah Simoke, reader, recently. 

a * * 

TRAER, l[OwA.—Wanda Arney, soprano, 
music teacher and director of the chorus; 
Margaret McCornack, contralto; Prof. 
Claude Newcombe of Coe College Con- 
servatory, tenor, and Superintendent C. 


,W. Bangs, baritone, were the soloists in 


the presentation of the cantata, “The 
Rose Maiden,” by the high school chorus 
of eighty voices. 

as * ok 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Jessie Harriett 
Newgeon was prize winner in the an- 
nual organ competition for students in 
the Yale School of Music. The judges 
were William C. Hammond of Mt. Holy- 
oke College, Miles Farrow, organist of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, and David Stanley Smith, 
dean of the Yale School of Music. 

* * * 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Kenneth Rose, 
director of the violin department of 
Ward-Belmont, gave a recital before a 
large audience recently. An American 
group included in his program contained 
several novelties, among them Eddy 
Brown’s “Rondino,” Francis MacMillen’s 
“Barcarolle,” and “Andante Religioso” 
by Alvin S. Wiggers, a local composer. 

* * x 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Miss Bissell pre- 
sented the followire students in recital 
at the Hartford School of Music recent- 
ly: Morris Marks, Madeleine Burke, 
S3arbara Maxfield, Malcolm Campbell, 
Elizabeth Wells, Caroline Bostwick, 








Judith Campbell, Emma _ Elizabeth 
Wheeler, James Campbell, Alice Bren- 
neke, Sallie Bowen and Emmelyn Nicker- 
son, oot 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—A recent con- 
cert was given at the Vernon Heights 
Congregational Church, under the aus- 
pices of the Young People’s Society. 
Mrs. Florence Aitken Tompkins, so- 
prano; Edith Underwood Porter, reader, 
and a quartet composed of M. E. Tomp- 
kins, C. A. Fuller, J. P. Treadwell and 
F. W. Pennington were heard. Mrs. L. 
B. Eltinge was accompanist. 


* % * 


ITHACA, N. Y.—In the annual spring 
program of the Ithaca High School the 
girls’ chorus of 200 voices, the glee club 
and the orchestra took part. Laura 
Bryant, Supervisor of Music, directed the 
glee club and chorus, and David Mattern 
led the orchestra. Bobby Besler, so- 
prano, gave a recital in Barnes Hall of 
Cornell University lately, assisted by 
Mabel Chambers, accompanist. 

K * * 


Boston, Mass—The Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of the Academy of the Assump- 
tion, Wellesley Hills, chose Steinert Hall 
for a concert at which the soloists were 
Joseph Ecker, baritone; Elva Boyden, 
contralto; Ruth Stickney, violinist, and 
James Ecker, pianist and accompanist. 
Katherine Lincoln presented Miss Met- 
calf, a talented vocal pupil, with Frank 
Bibb, accompanist, in a recital at Hotel 
Cluny. 

* * * 

WETHERSFIELD, CONN —At a concert 
given before the inmates of the State 
prison recently, Arthur Troostwyk, vio- 
linist-composer, and Gladys Weil, so- 
prano, appeared. Mr. Troostwyk played 
his own “In Arcadian Days,” and num- 
bers by Chaminade, Weiniawski, d’Am- 
brosio and White. Miss Weil was heard 
in songs by Lehmann, Troostwyk, Nevin 
and Cadman. Maurice Troostwyk ac- 
companied. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Interior De- 
partment Band closed its season with an 
interesting program. J. M. Tesch, horn, 
and D. Henry Tilton, flute, were the 
soloists. Italian compositions formed 
the program of the thirty-second civic 
organ recital at the Central High School 
auditorium. Edith Athey, organist, was 
assisted by Frederick Stevens, baritone; 
W. S. de Lucca, flautist; E. Rada, clari- 
netist, and Mrs. Kenneth Lord and H. 
Erisman, accompanists. ' 

* * * 


DETROIT, MicH.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. 
F. B. Stevens; vice-president, Mrs. Le- 
land B. Case; secretarv, Miss Jennie M. 
Stoddard; treasurer, Mrs. George Perry 
Palmer; librarian, Mrs. Mariorie C. 
Deyo. Harriet J. Ingersoll and Ada 
Gordon have been appointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee for a term of three 
vears, and Mrs. Benjamin F. Mulford 
for a term of two years. 

* ok ok 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo.—At the eleventh an- 
nual music festival at the State Teach- 
ers’ College auditorium in April, the fea- 
tures were an orchestral concert by an 
ensemble of thirty pieces, and Haydn’s 
“Creation,” sung by a chorus of 130 
voices. The assisting artists were P. G. 
Anton, ’cellist; Marie Zendt, soprano; 
Charles Lutton, bass, and Arthur Kraft, 
tenor. The directors of the festival were 
Raymond N. Carr and Johannes Goetze. 
John L. Biggerstaff was accompanist. 

* k * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Raymond Beard, 
formerly organist of the Holy Cross 
Church of Reading, Pa., has begun his 
duties as organist at the Mary Taylor 
Methodist Church. Pupils of Mrs. 
Mary Morse Granniss were presented in 
a studio concert recently. Those who 
took part were Isabel Gregory, Agnes 
Harrigan, Grace Laing, Ruth O’Neil, 
Sadie Wilson, Drusilla Henry, Mrs. How- 
ard Gorham, Lillian Williams, Viola 
DeWolfe, Cora Walsh, Robert Brown, 
Gertrude Paradise and Lewis Granniss. 

* * * 


CORWALLIS, ORE.—Seven concerts are 
to be given on the tour of the Men’s 
Glee Club through southern Oregon dur- 
ing their spring vacation. The person- 
nel of the club includes Eugene Hamp- 
ton, C. C. Condit, K. E. Hamblem, Clif- 


ford W. Bemis, H. C. Ohm, H. C. 
Goodale, Cyril M. Parsons, Cecil F. 
Dunn, E. H. Bravton, Harry Rands, 


Allen C. Brandes, Victor O. Hess, Frank 
Roehr, C. M. Countryman, Rudolph J. 
Hillstrom., R. L. Strong, E. L. Kimball, 
Stewart Tully, Arthur J. Kirkham and 
M. E. Moe. 





Willard Spencer’s musical 
ford Theater recently, under the ay 
pices of the Federation of Women’s Cly 


for the benefit of the Evangeline Boo; 


Home just opened in this city. Gertry: 


OQ. Rodman directed the production a, 
the principal réles were enacted by \, 
non Hendry, Kenneth Cassidy, Ede: 


Stewart, Charles Selig, John A. Can), 


bell, Mrs. Frank Fulton, Mitchell J, 
dan, Henry Lampl, Gladys Martin, ]) 


° Hughes and Car! Donovan. 


* ao * 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The third ann: 
University Concert by the Johns Hopki 
Orchestra, Charles H. Bochau, cond, 
tor, was given at the main hall of + 
Peabody Conservatory of Music |; 
month. The orchestra played the “U 
finished” Symphony of Schubert, a Se 
nade by Gustave Strube, who was ¢a!! 
from the audience to acknowledge 
applause, and the ballet music from | 
libes’s “La Source.” Helene Broem: 
‘cellist, and Sylvan Levin, pianist, w 
the soloists. The orchestra repeated 
program on Sunday afternoon, bef 


the patients of the Hopkins Hospital. 


* * * 


TRENTON, N. J.—A delightful mu 
cale was given recently at the Y. M. | 
A. A trio—harp, violin, and piano 
provided the principal part of the p 
gram. The artists were Adaline, Em: 
May, and Joanne Messerschmitt res): 
tively. Helen Westenberger, contral: 
assisted. At the last open meeting 
the Contemporary Club, Janette We 
Urban gave a song recital in costun 
Mrs. Urban’s delightful program 
cluded a Russian group. Hazel Bu: 
Dorey accompanied and also played 
piano solos. Miss Sutphen, ’cellist, f 
nished an obbligato for one number. 

* * * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The following 
ficers have been re-elected by the Tu 
day- Musicale for the ensuing year: M 
R. C. Grant, president; Mrs. George 
Morgan, first vice-president; Mrs. Bu 
P. Mills, second vice-president; M) 
Walter B. Ball, recording secreta: 
Mrs. Edgar J. Rose, corresponding s: 
retary; Alice C. Wysard, chairman 
instrumental program committee. \) 
Herbert S. Draper is to succeed M 
Charles Garner, who resigned the of! 
of treasurer, and Mrs. D. Walter Bro 
will be chairman of the vocal progra 





committee in place of Mrs. K. M. Dum 


resigned. 
* * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—H. LeRoy Lew 
baritone, and Eleanor B. Kittredge, . 
tralto, were heard in a recital at whi 
works of Franz, Massenet, Rachma: 
noff, Kramer, Hagerman, La Forge a: 
Cadman were given, Elizabeth Ba 
man accompanied. Mary Helen How 
soprano, was hostess at a musical t: 
in connection with which a program 
ensemble and solo numbers was p! 
sented. Marie Howe Garziglia was | 
accompanist. Others taking part w 
Betty and DeLoise Bostic, Rhoda FI: 
ter, Vera Adams, Elsie Eisler, Rac! 
Stone, Sarah Tyler, Mildred Grael« 
and Willard Howe. 


* * * 


DETROIT, MIicH.—The Delta chapter 
the Mu Phi Epsilon sorority gave 
annual concert at the Unitarian Chur 
lately. Marguerite Whittaker, Flo 
ence Paddack, Clara 
guerite Gillam, Helen Fitzgerald, Ma 
guerite Caulkins, Corrine Lauhoff a: 


Marion Dudley appeared. The Nort! 


western Choral Club, William Howla: 
director, gave its annual © sprii 
concert in the Grand River Method 
Church recently. The club was assist 
by Helene Smith and Margaret Man: 
bach, pianists; David Crocov, violist 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 2! 
the the fifty-piece orchestra of the D 
troit Institute of Musical Art, M 
Crocov, conductor. 
* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Piano pupils of M: 
A. Gardner and vocal students of P. 
Ten Haaf were presented in recital | 
cently. Katherine Story, Emily Ma) 
Gidmark, Esther Ells, Dorothy Bak: 
Harry Mendenhall, Robert Worno 
Fern Richardson, Janice Gardn 
Myrtle McDaniel, Violet Morgan, Vivi 
Harris, Hazel Hull, Mrs. Butler a) 
Mrs. Eades participated. At the s 
ond of a series of student recitals h: 
this spring at the Ellison-White 
servatory of Music, vocal numbers ws 
given by Mrs. Osten, Miss Peck, M 


Clymer Noble and Miss Cherry, 
pranos, and Ruth Creed, contra! 
Piano solos were played by Mar 


Look, student of Mrs. A. M. Prent 
and Miss Fith and Miss McKay, stude) 
of Russell Beals of Forest Grove. 





WICHITA, KAN.—Two performances , 


comed 
“Springtime,” were given at the Cray, 


Schmidt, Ma! 
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HOVEY MATINEE AT WANAMAKER'S 


A matinée recital by pupils of Caroline 
towe Hovey, voice teacher and accom- 
panist, Was given at the Wanamaker Au- 
jitorium on April 28. The young artists 
had the assistance of Fay Purdy, vio- 
jinist. Frances V. Allen, soprano, was 
heard in “John O’Dreams” by Scott and 
“Heighho-the Sunshine” by Phillips; 
Olive Beebe sang three songs by Hath- 
away, Pierce and H. Lane. Wilson, and 
Ralph D. Pemberton, tenor, did effective 
work in “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water” by Cadman, and d’Hardelot’s 
“Because.” Songs by Hahn, Curran and 
Lieurance, with violin obbligato, were 
presented by Hazel Walkinshaw, so- 
prano, and Thora Few Newton, con- 
tralto, gave pleasure in two songs by 
Dorothy Foster and Robert Clark and an 
aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and De- 
lijah.”’ The accompaniments were 
played by Miss Hovey. Miss Hovey left 
for Cleveland on May 2, where she was 
engaged for a number of organ recitals 
at the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ convention. She will remain in 
Cleveland for several weeks giving vocal 
lessons to many pupils who have studied 
with her in New York, returning for the 
opening of her studio in the fall. 


OSCAR SAENGER PUPILS IN RECITAL 


Iris Shoff, soprano, and 
Remmy, mezzo-soprano, two talented 
young singers who have been studying 
with Mr. Saenger for the past year and 
a half, gave a recital at the Saenger 
Studios on Thursday evening, May 5. 
The program included three groups of 
luets, comprising “A Day in Arcady” 
y Harriet Ware, “The Angel” by Rubin- 
sein, “Autumn Song” by Mendelssohn, 
‘The Gypsies” by Brahms, and the 
“Letter” duet from -Nicolai’s “Merry 


L280 SAME SOARES ANNAN 


Louellen. 





SOREN SERIE 


Wives of Windsor.” Miss Shoff sang 
Poldowski’s “L’Heure Exquise,” “The 
Way of the World” by Grieg, and “A 
Spring Morning” by H. Lane Wilson. 
Miss Remmy was heard in three Rach- 
maninoff songs, “Lilacs,” “In the Silence 
of Night” and “Floods of Spring.” The 
young artists were heard and applauded 
by a large audience. Emily Miller was 
the accompanist. 





RECITAL AT MUSIC SCHOOL 
SETTLEMENT 


At the concert given by Karel Hav- 
lichek, violinist, at the Music School 
Settlement, where he is a pupil, excellent 
accompaniments were supplied by Louise 
Ehrenberg, a member of the faculty. 
The program included Mozart’s B Flat 
Sonata, the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 5 
and shorter numbers by F. Bach, Couper- 
in, Schubert-Elman and Vieuxtemps. 





PUPILS OF MEYER l. 
RECITAL. 


-Piano pupils of Meyer I. Silver were 

heard in recital in the Chamber Music 
Hall at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of May 1. Those taking part were: 
Molly Brecher, Esther Glauberman, 
‘lara Klein, Harry Chasin, Esther Gel- 
man, George Brodsky, Amalia Zilberts, 
F. Doris Schwartz, Charlotte Gelman, 
Mamie Cohen, Fanny Landes, Ruth 
Sunenshine, Ethel Perlman, Isadore Ep- 
stein and Beatrice and Mildred Cohen. 
A. Hyman, tenor, sang “Una Furtive 
Lagrima” from Donizetti’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore.” 


SILVER GIVE 


RECITAL AT NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY. 


A recital by the junior class of the 
New York American Conservatory of 
Music, Carl Hein and August Fraemke, 


directors, was given on the evening of 
May 5. Students taking part included: 
Virginia Kingsley, Florence E. Frear, 
Anna Sann, Henry P. Phyfe, Fannie and 
Tessie Blum, Emily Krohn, Gladys Bol- 
ton, Agnes Harrer, May Arth, Stephaine 
Neobal, Anna Ingrao, Carlton Marker, 
Philip Distillator, Belmont Fisher, Rose 
Daly, Martha Wegener, Thelma Myer- 
son, Dario Testi, Lillian Sussman, Julius 
Gutman, Marcel. Kuzsma, Florence G. 
Carroll. 


ABORN OPERA PUPILS IN DOUBLE BiLL 


Before an audience of Y. M. C. A. 
members, pupils of the Aborn Opera 
School recently presented the double bill 
of “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” successfully. Felice Valbuenna, 
soprano, appeared in the role of San- 
tuzza. She gave a performance in which 
dramatic ability and vocal skill combined 
to good effect. William J. Falk, conduc- 
tor and accompanist, déserves credit for 
his efficient work in the presentation. 





Berta Reviere Sings at Thuel Burnham’s 
Reception 


At a reception given by Thuel Burn- 
ham, pianist, at his New York studio on 
April 29, Berta Reviere, soprano, was 
heard in a program of songs and arias. 
She aroused her listeners to much 
enthusiasm and had to repeat many of 
her numbers. 





Abram Goldfuss, of Philadelphia, a 
pupil of Leopold Auer, will open a New 
York studio in Carnegie Hall in the 
fall. 





Idelle Patterson Ending Season 


Following an appearance in recital at 
the Times Square Theater on April 23, 
Idelle Patterson, soprano, has been busy 
with end-of-season engagements. On 
May 38 she sang at the Armory in Brook- 
lyn for the medical convention in session 
there and on May 6 in concert at Potts- 
ville, Pa. She will give a recital in Nor- 
wich, Conn., on May 27 for the Bass Clef 
Club, and on May 28 she will be heard 
in Plainfield, N. J., as soloist with the 
Kriens Orchestra in the first concert of 
its series there. 


SPLENDORS OF SPAIN 
ENRICH NEW BALLET 


“Royal Fandango” by Gustavo 
Morales Produced at 
Neighborhood House 
The Festival Dancers of New York’s 
Neighborhood Playhouse turned their 
talents toward Hispania and brought 
forward a new Spanish ballet, “The 
Royal Fandango,” last Saturday eve- 
ning. The work is entirely the concep- 
tion of Gustavo Morales, a Spanish com- 
poser. Its rich and gay beauty, its au- 
thentic atmosphere, its complete charm, 


made it plain that Sefor Morales is un- 
deservedly obscure in this island; he has 
a ripe talent, a pen sensitive and sharp. 

There is not space at this writing for 
the story of “The Royal Fandango.” 
Properly, it is a whimsical tale, airy of 
plot, with the exotic romanticism that 
befits the ballet-form so peculiarly. The 
music, played by a miniature orchestra 
under the competent baton of Winthrop 
Parkhurst, has been brewed in a Span- 
ish vessel. It is not near-Spanish or 
quasi-Spanish; it is Spanish. The dark 
melancholy, languorous and sensual; the 
crisp, complex rhythms, the glitter of 
silver that edges the melodic line—these, 
surely, are from the country of Sorolla. 
A valuable score; it would sound stun- 
ning performed by seventy men. 

The interpreters, clad in the bizarre 
and gorgeous raiments of Ernest de 
Weerth’s imagining, did well. Mr. 
Morales himself played the part of El 
Rey, Blanche Talmud was La Gitana, 
Irene Lewisohn La Senora de Abanico, 
Dan Walker El Principe, F. Levine El 
Bufon, Harold West El Pintor and Shaun 
O’Ferris and Anna Ledner the highly 
amusing Dos Musicos. Other characters 
were Raymond Stevens, Herbert Craw- 
ford, Abe Cohen, Rose Schoenfeld, Phra 
Brautman, Lina Brandon, Yetta Silver, 
Sylvia Bernstein, Matilda Wittenberg. 





4. P. Schmidt, Pioneer Publisher 
of American Music, Is Dead 


Founder of Arthur P. Schmidt & Co. Was One of First to 
Print Scores of Native Composers—Published Symphony 
of John Paine—Mrs. MacDowell, Beach, Hale, Foote and 
Chadwick Pay Tribute to Him 





Rosse May 6.—Arthur P. Schmidt, 
founder of the Arthur P. Schmidt & 
Co., music publishers, and one of the 
pioneers in bringing forward American 
composers, died last night at his home in 
Jamaica Plain, where he had spent the 
greater part of his adult life. 

Mr. Schmidt was born April 1, 1846, 

\ltona, a suburb of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and he came to this country when 
twenty years of age. 
He first worked, in 
the early seventies, 


in the music store 
of G. D. Russell on 


West Street. In 
October, 1876, he 
went into business 


for himself, and to- 

day there is in the 

private office of the 
concern on the third 
floor of the Walker 

Building, 120 Boyls- 

ton Street, the first 

sign, and small, 
plain table on which 

Arthur P. Schmidt, Mr. Schmidt first did 

Noted Boston business. In 1916 
‘Died Maye Mr. Schmidt retired 
from active interest 

1 the concern, which continued to bear 

ils name up to the present time. 

When Mr. Schmidt first started in 

isiness he made a specialty of import- 
ng the works of foreign composers, but 

‘S America began to produce more and 
‘ native composers he began to turn 
articular attention to them and he 

ult up his catalog largely on the works 

' native composers. 

div. Schmidt devoted practically all his 
to his work and very little outside 
eld of music interested him. He kept 
mstant touch with the Boston Sym- 

y and similar organizations, and he 

‘ited many friends among the local 





musicians. At one time he was a mem- 
ber of the Sinfonia Fraternity of 
America, and of the Boston Music Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 


In 1868 Mr. Schmidt married Helene 
P. Suck, a member of 2 musical family. 
Mrs. Schmidt survives. A daughter, 
Miss Matilda Schmidt, died several years 
ago. The Arthur P. Schmidt & Co. have 
branch offices in New York and Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Philip Hale, music editor of the Boston 
Herald, has paid a tribute to Mr. 
Schmidt. An excerpt follows: 


“Arthur P. Schmidt lived to see great 
changes here in the business of publish- 
ing music. He was largely instrumental 
in effecting these changes. Beginning 
modestly, by his fair dealing and fore- 
sight he established a house that has an 
international reputation. Cautious in 
some respects, he had faith in the Ameri- 
can composer, when some other pub- 
lishers were unwilling to run the risk of 
pecuniary loss. Mr. Schmidt did not 
consider this loss as of the first import- 
ance; he was willing to publish composi- 
tions of long breath for which he knew 
there would be no adequate return. He 
lived to reap the reward for his courage.” 


Arthur Foote, composer: “Arthur P. 
Schmidt was one of the strong influences 
in the development of music here. His 
publication of the score and parts of 
Paine’s Symphony probably marked the 
first appearance in print in this country 
of the score and parts of a large orches- 
tral work by an American, this being 
followed by a remarkable series of simi- 
lar scores and of chamber music by Mrs. 
Beach, Chadwick, MacDowell and others; 
in fact he wished that no year should 
pass without one or more of such things 
appearing with his imprint. Beginning 
as a clerk in G. D. Russell’s store, in 
the early seventies, and soon launching 
out for himself as publisher, as soon as 
he was able to he did this thing, partly 
from musical enthusiasm, but also for 


his adopted country; he was American 
through and through—the finest type of 
our citizens of German birth. He was a 
man of high principle and definite 
opinions, marked traits also being those 
of willingness to do anything for a friend 
and of generosity; one in trouble could 
always confidently appeal to him. In the 
history of American music he will be con- 
spicuous for his great services.” 

George W. Chadwick’s tribute reads: 
“Arthur Schmidt was of a warm-hearted 
generous nature and from the very 
foundation of his business he clung to an 
ideal in the cause of good music. He be- 
lieved in the worth and ability of Ameri- 
can composers and rendered them and 
their cause valuable assistance from the 
very beginning. He was the first to pub- 
lish their orchestral and chamber music 
scores and lived to see some of them 
recognized as permanent additions to the 
orchestral repertory. His memory will 
be cherished by many grateful musi- 
cians.” 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach: “Mr. Schmidt 
was a pioneer in the encouragement of 
American composers, all of whom de- 
pended upon his absolute fairness and 
good judgment. His loss will be deeply 
felt throughout the country.” H. L. 





Mrs. MacDowell Laments Passing of Mr. 
Schmidt 

CHICAGO, May 7.—“‘It was with much 
grief that I heard of the death of Arthur 
P. Schmidt,” said Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell in her rooms at the Auditorium 
Hotel to-day. “Mr. Schmidt was a warm 
personal friend as well as being the 
publisher of my husband’s music,” she 
went on. “When Mr. MacDowell came 
back to this country in 1889, with all 
his reputation abroad and none in the 
United States, Mr. Schmidt was just 
beginning as a music publisher. As 
soon as they met, he took a step that 
many of his friends considered risky— 
he took over a number of Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s manuscripts and put them on 
the market. 

“From that time untik Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s death, relations of intimate 
friendship existed. I have always re- 
membered as one of the splendid tributes 
to Mr. MacDowell the deep grief shown 
by Mr. Schmidt when he came to see me 
just before the funeral. Mr. Schmidt’s 
great generosity, his business acumen 
and the scrupulous integrity of the firm 
in all my dealings with it have been 
sources of great satisfaction to me.” 

M. A. M. 


r 








PASSED AWAY 


Joel B. Ettinger 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 3.—Joel B. Et- 
tinger, conductor of the Royal Rosarian 
Band, and prominent in musical circles, 
died at his home on April 28, after an 
illness of three weeks. Mr. Ettinger was 
born in Aaronsburg, Pa., fifty-eight years 
ago. While living in the East he estab- 
lished himself as a musician of rank, 
at one time taking eighty Indians from 
the Carlisle Indian School and training 
them as concert band players. With 
them he toured Europe and also featured 
them at the Buffalo Exposition. He was 
at one time solo euphonium player with 
Gilmore’s Band and later had a band of 
his own. His wife, Grace Anderson Et- 
tinger, who survives him, is also a musi- 
cian. Mr. Ettinger directed the Rosarian 
Band last year while it was the official 











city park band. I. C. 
Helene Seubert-Hausen 
MANNHEIM, GERMANY, April 15.— 


Mme. Helene Seubert-Hausen, contralto, 
prominent for many years in the oper- 
atic life of this city, died recently at the 
age of seventy-six. Through Vincenz 
Lachner, Mme. Seubert-Hausen was in- 
troduced to the opera-loving public of 
Mannheim in 1867 and she remained a 
prominent as well as a popular member 
of the company until her retirement in 
1897. 





Mrs. Zulina Tillotson 


Des MOINES, Iowa, May 3.—Mrs. 
Zuina Tillotson, mother of Merle Alcock, 
concert and oratorio contralto, died here 
yesterday after an illness of several 
months. Mrs. Tillotson was born in 
Staunton, Va., seventy-one years ago. 
Although she had been ill for some time, 
her condition was greatly improved and 
she was expecting a visit from her daugh- 
ter when her condition became serious. 





Lucille du Pre 


DENVER, CoL., May 7.—Lucille du Pre, 
violinist and teacher, died in this city 
on April 27. Miss du Pre had lived in 
Denver for twenty-five years and was 
one of a small group of pioneer musi- 
cians who did much for the cause of mu- 
sic in Denver. She was a pupil of Mar- 
sick of the Paris Conservatoire and of 
Schradieck in Cincinnati. J. C. W. 
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Vidas Chooses Du Barry as Muse in Creating First Symphony — 





ACK in the fall of 1918 he first came 

among us, Raoul Vidas, the Rouman- 
ian violinist of French training, who 
spent most of the 1919-20 season in 
Paris, and who this year, turned twen- 
ty or twenty-one, has been making the 
acquaintance of the American provinces, 
albeit he gave a New York recital early 
in October, appeared shortly afterward as 
soloist with the New York Symphony 
and has filled other engagements in the 
metropolis. 

In the January after his first coming, 
one meeting Raoul Vidas saw a chubby, 
merry young fellow who had not yet en- 
tirely laid aside the infant prodigy. Also 
one sensed, still germinal within the 
young virtuoso, the serious musician. It 
was pleasant to discover that he com- 


posed, or at least, as he himself would 
put it, was in the habit of covering 
score-paper with ink. What did he com- 
pose? Wouldn’t he give one a hint? 
At least he could tell what composers 
in the past seemed to him the greatest. 

He could and he did, in one word: 
Bach. 

And he promised that when he could 
compose as well as Bach he would be- 
stow the treasures of his composition 
on a waiting world! 

Calling on him to-day in the quiet 
up-town apartment, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Rodolphe Vidas dwell with their gifted 
son and a spirit of gentle bonhomie, one 
finds that the violinist’s upper lip has 
acquired a mustache; his piano, a full- 
sized orchestral score, in MS. One passes 
the time of day with him; comments 
on the inclemency of the weather; learns 
that the American public is wonderful, 
alike in the Middle West, along the Pa- 
cific Coast and in New England; dis- 
covers from the pretty volumes in the 
book-cases that the young man _ has 
turned bibliophile, and that Homer, in 
French translation, Shakespeare and the 
Bible in English, Baudelaire’s Poe, sev- 
eral autographed modern French works 
and a French consideration of La Femme 
dans les Etats-Unis are among his best 
beloved. And finally— 

“Tell me—my curiosity can’t any 
longer be restrained—what is that manu- 
script doing on the piano?” 

Ah! Raoul Vidas turns to his 
manuscript the proud glance of a parent 
for his first-born. 

“That,” he says, “is my First Sym- 
phony. I wrote it in France in 1916, 
when we were staying in the chateau of 
the Du Barry at Louveciennes, and it is 
for that little town that I have named 
it, as one names wine for the soil from 
which it grows. My work has some five 
sections, and it plays fifty-six minutes, 
or maybe it is sixty-five; I don’t know. 
Anyhow it is not modern! See, it is 
simple, like Mozart, Haydn—oh, even 


Florentine Students Hold Choral 
Celebration of Dante 
Centenary 


Commemorating the eighth cen- 
tenary of the death of Dante Ali- 
ghieri, festivities were begun on 
May 5, in Florence, the poet’s 
birthplace. A copyrighted cable 
dispatch to the New York Times 
states that thousands of students 
gathered in the public square of 
Santa Croce where the Dante 
monument stands, and sang a spe- 
cial chorus composed in honor of 
the great Florentine. After cov- 
ering the statue with flowers, the 
crowd proceeded to the square in 
front of the Duomo where more 
flowers were placed on and about 
the stone upon which Dante is said 
to have sat while composing much 
of his poetry. 


Young Violin Virtuoso Declares Writing Symphonies Is Only 
a High-Class Recreation to Him—‘“‘No Mere Fiddler a 
Genius’”—Can the Same Skin Cover a Great Composer 


and a Great Performer?—His Symphony to Be Tried Out 


by His Father Next Season—Chat About His Last 
Season’s Concerts in Paris Reminds Him of Differences 
Between European and American Publics and Critics 
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Raoul Vidas’s Quartet. 


Left to Right—Raoul Vidas, Rodolphe Vidas, His Father; 


Felix Sterin, Viola; M. Tobias, ’Cello; at Right—A Portrait of Mr. Vidas 


earlier composers. Yet it marks an ad- 
vance on that man Mozart, for I have 
profited by Wagner’s example and scored 
it for 350 instruments, no less! 


Mme. Du Barry His Inspiration 


“How can I tell you what it is about? 
Have I not said that I was living in the 
chateau of the duBarry, and does not 
that tell enough of my inspiration? You 
may read the history of the lady and her 
Louis Quinze if you like, but I have no 
mind to talk three volumes about her 
just now. You see, my endeavor was to 
squeeze the pervading flavor out of those 
three volumes and preserve it in tone, 
the gay, light movement of those dances 
which made a pageant of the days of 
Louis Quinze and his Du Barry and who 
knows how many other fine ladies! Here 
on my desk is a piano score of the piece. 
My first orchestration I left in Paris; 
I wanted to do it over fresh. Next sea- 
son I shall travel by myself, and besides 
the teaching which he will do here in 
New York my father expects then to 
have an orchestra of students and ama- 
teurs, and these players will probably 
give this chef d’wuvre its premiére. Of 
course, this one work is not the sum of 
my productions. Symphonies are easy 
enough to write, if you don’t polish them 
to the final point of perfection. I have 
a about eleven in this style so 

ar! 

“Then, too, I have some little concert- 
pieces for violin which are being brought 
out by Carl Fischer; these are arrange- 
ments of ‘Le Sourire,’ by Alard; a Can- 
zonetta by Sylvestre, and the Fiorillo 
Aria on the G String, which all violinists 
know as one of the famous Etudes. And 
musn’t forget the ‘Melodies Orientale’ 
which are by none other than Vidas- 
Vidas. 

“But all these arrangements and origi- 
nal effect-pieces which it is a recognized 
part of the concert violinist’s routine to 
produce, what do they signify? If you 
heard the word genius applied to mere 
fiddlers as often as I do, you would be 
heartily sick of it. When one of your 
good American critics calls me a genius 
I feel like hiding my head. Not I nor 
any other instrumental virtuoso, I don’t 
care who he is, is a genius! We may 
have a genius for our particular instru- 
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ment, but that is something different. To 
do one thing superlatively well is neces- 
sarily to do other things less well. One 
may be a great composer and a second- 
rate performer, or one may be a great 
player and a distinctly inferior composer. 
Composition for me at present is a 
recreation. Perhaps some day I shall be 
of a disposition to starve in a garret, 
but not yet! To-day I want still to 
practise, to fill engagements, to write 
my little symphonies in the summer holli- 
days and to fix up my arrangements and 
concert-pieces between-whiles. There 
are in all the world to-day perhaps two 
authentic geniuses; Edison is one; who is 
the other? Massenet was no genius. 
Bizet was; so was Bruch. Both starved. 
So did Mozart. Neither Mozart nor Bee- 
thoven was a finished virtuoso. The man 
Clementi, whose little Sonatas are still 
sometimes used for teaching-pieces, was 
Mozart’s greatest enemy and bitterest 
rival. 
Criticism Here and Abroad 


“Just because I have never had any 
but the kindest, most generous treat- 
ment from your American critics, in New 
York and other cities, I should like to 
say a word to concert-goers about criti- 
cism. It is notorious that in France the 
way to get good notices is to pay good 
money to the editors of the papers. In 
England, aside from Ernest Newman and 
a few others, the critics are musical 
ignoramuses. That doesn’t matter in 
countries where every concert-goer is 
himself a critic. But in a country where 
nobody knows what he thought of last 
night’s concert until he has looked into 
this morning’s paper, criticism takes on 
a very different color. It is fortunate 
indeed that the critics of the five or six 
most important New York dailies are 
cultivated musicians. But consider the 
deadly round of their duties! No amount 
of cultivated musicianship will save a 


man from being prejudiced against ¢} 
seventy-eighth zarimbophonist he has ha 
to listen to in a season! Yet it may 

just that one in whom the unglutted ama. 
teur would find most to satisfy him, if }, 
were to listen to him without thought o; 
anything else than his own pleasure. — 

“The most delightful feature of y 
Paris visit was our musicales at hom, 
To these came many of the distinguishe, 
personages who had been good enoug) 
to attend my recitals, among them (, 
briel Fauré of the Académie Francaise: 
Jacques Madeleine, another author, » 
a gifted man, I can tell you, since 
knows how to make me laugh; and Adri. 
LeCorbeau, the novelist and editor 
Le Monde Nouveau. Another happy ex 
perience in Paris was that of see 
Nadia Boulanger again. She is the o), 
sister of the Lili Boulanger, who dj 
and perhaps even more gifted than ; 
one; indeed, I think she is the most w 
derful woman in the world! Some y; 
ago I studied harmony with her, and 
one of my 1920 Paris concerts she 
companied me in a composition of | 
sister’s. 

“France is very dear to me, partly 
cause of Berthelier, who was my teache; 
When I was nine years old we wante: to 
have it on my posters that I was his 
pupil. ‘That would be a great honor 
for me,’ Berthelier said; ‘but this boy is 
and should be simply himself.’ Thai 
rather different from the teacher \ 
when I complained of my inability to 
good strings in America, offered me 
use of his name in the music-shops. \ 
know, this Berthelier was a pupil of Ma: 
sart, with whom Kreisler and so m: 
other great ones studied. That is wh, 
in France people have called me 
grandson of Massart.’”’ D. J. 7 





NOTED ARTISTS SAIL 





Celebrities of Music on Wing for Distant 
Lands 


Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Bos 
ton Symphony, accompanied by Mrs 
Monteux, sailed for France on the La 
fayette of the Compagnie Général 
Transatlantique on May 7. Other mus 
cians aboard the same liner were Max 
Bloch, tenor, formerly of the Metropo 
tan, and Hector Dufranne, baritone, 
the Chicago Opera Association. 


Following successful appearances with 
the Metropolitan Opera in its season a' 
Atlanta, Ga., Giulio Crimi, the tenor, 
was one of the artists who sailed fo 
Buenos Aires aboard the Callao on May) 
4. With only a few hours’ notice, Mr 
Crimi appeared in the title rdle of 
“André Chénier” on the opening night 
in Atlanta, and on the following Thurs- 
day night he played opposite Rosa Po! 
selle in “Aida.” 

Mme. Julia Culp and her husband 
Willy Ginzkey, sailed on the Aquitania 0! 
May 3. During Mme. Culp’s five weeks 
visit in America she appeared thre 
times in New York City and also ga\ 
recitals in Boston, Chicago and Wash- 
ington. 

Victor Harris, New York v 
teacher, sailed aboard the Aquitania 
May 3 for a two months’ holiday 
Europe. Mr. Harris will return by t! 
end of June and will go immediately 
his summer home at Easthampton, | 
He will teach there mornings all summe! 

Mme. Povla Frijsh, the soprano, saiie¢ 
Friday on La France for Europe, where 
she will have concert appearances 4" 
may also appear in opera during t 
summer. She will return to the Unit 
States in the early fall. 


— 
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